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Arde^et: The Miujie Booh of the Dise^olea, — By Di\ Ekno 
Littmakn, Princeton IJiuvGi\sityj Princeton, N. J. 

PoLivLORn and tlio science of Comparative religion liave 
maile much progress witliin the last quarter of the 2>nst century: 
the magic superstitions and jiopular religious beliefs of all 
jKiOples have been studied, and the results of such studies have, 
often Avith inarlced success, been aji^ilied to certain phases of 
tin* history of tlie great religions of the world. For instance, 
th<‘, idea of the name of C4od, as represented in the Old and 
Nesv Testaments, has gained an entirely new aspect and has 
been discussed in a much more tilausible manner than ever 
before, since ethnology and folklore have contributed to its 
elucidation.' This instance has been chosen here instead of a 
great many otliers, heeanse it touches directly upon the contents 
of the Ethiopic book published and translated in tlie follow- 
ing pages. 

Al^yssinia is a mine of superstitions and magic practices, and 
many of them have been written down in the Ethiopic language. 
A large jjart of the Ethiopic literature, therefore, is magic 
literature. This, however, has attracted very few scholars, no 
doubt jiartly owing to the crabbedness of the subject, but 
partly also to the fact that there have been but few workers in 
the field. Except the Prencli translations of several magic 

^ See Fr. Giesebreclit, Die alttestamentUehe Sehdtzung des Oottesna- 
mens, Konigsberg, 1901 (especially p. 6). Wilhelm Heifcmtiller, 
Ncmen Gottingen, 1903. 
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prayers, publisbed hy Professor Basset iu his Apocmjphe^ jSJtJd- 
very little has been done in this line.^ But I trust that 
the time will come when tlie abundant Ethiojnc material will 
be cuvailable for students of folklore and magic. 

Among tlie Ethiopic, magic books, the one commonly called 
Anldot^ i. c. ‘Hhc Disciples,” is held very precious hy the 
Ahyssinians, and is of interest to us iu more than one respect. 
It tells how Jesus tauglittlio Disciples lu's secret names, among 
them the ‘‘great name;” how the Disciples wont about per- 
forming miracles by the power of Olirist’s name, and were 
themselves saved by it from tlie wratli of tlie peo})le of Hodom 
and (romorrha and from many kings and rulers; aud iiiially, 
how Jesus showed them hell and paradise. The wliole is inter- 
woven with a nnmher of long prayers which sometimes, as e. g. 
in chapters IV aud VI, are real com j^endi urns of Abyssinian 
magic. 

Some of the traditions^ set forth in this book are xmdoubtedly 
as early as the first centuries of the Oliristian era; tliis is proved 
by the fact, that we find them in gnostic litei-ature. Among 
these the most striking is the legend of tlie journey of the 
Aj)ostles to hell and paradise, led by Clirist; the same was 
known to the gnostics, as we see from C. Schmidt’s ITntersU’- 
cJmngen ilher die (/nostischen Werhe.^ Other parallels are the 
following; In VIII, 15 Jesus forbids his Disciples to I'eveal tlie 
secrets which they liave heard; tlie same is told in gnostic 
works/ In VIII, 1,G seq. we, read that the seci'ets revealed 
here are given to no one else except Mary, John “ the Virgin,” 
Abraham, and Moses; this is to be compared with the gnostic 
tradition that John Trap^cW was the highest among tlie Disciples. 
Our book, however, speaks of John “the Virgin” as being 
the Baptist, because the otlier John was included among the 
Disci|)les. Finally we may cite here the “great name” (VIII, 
24), which seems to have played an important role in the gnostic 

^ See also Dr. K. Fries’ edition and translation of The BtMopie Legend 
of Soeinius and Ursula^ in Actes du VIIL Congris International des 
Orientalistes, and my article The Princeton Ethiopic Ilagic Serollt in The 
Princeton University Bulletin, vol. xv., pp. 31-42. 

^ Bee especially IV, 20 and VI, 11. 

3 Cfnostische Sehriften in Koptischer 8praeh£. Leipzig, 1892 {Texte und 
Untersuehungen VIII), p. 464. 

^ Schmidt, L c., p. 465. 
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system.’ This tends to show that there arc^ at least certain 
elements ill ^‘Arde’et” that are to he connected with apocry- 
phal ideas of ancient Christianity. A more detailed discussion 
oC these questions, and particularly a full eiupiiry into the 
literary composition and the derivation of C3ui])ters ‘ 11— Vll 
cannot 1)0 given here. 1 ho})e that somebody more fit for this 
work than myself may soon undertake the study. For the 
present, attention may 1)0 called to the following: 

It seems to me safe to (conclude that the Kthio])ic Arde’et, in 
the form in whicli we have it now, was conq)osed at sotm* time 
lietween the 14th and 17th centuries A. I). The UirmbiuH (ul 
(jmoii is given by the fact that manuscripts containing this work 
belong to the 17th or 18th century;''^ the other date is naturally 
suggested (1) liy the Amharic influence which appears through- 
out the hook, showing itself in grammatical constriKdions, 
order of words, neglect of the eases, etc. ; and (/i) l)y the 
history of Ethiopie literature; for in the 14th century there 
was much literary activity in Abyssinia, especially during the 
reign of Zar’a Yfihplh, and a juimber of magic hooks are known 
to have been translated or composed at that time,’* among others 
a magic work which seems to be closely I'elated to Arde’et, viz. 
A.Wi(2k/: The Names of our Lord,” Now the ques- 

tion arises at once whether Arde’et is an original Abyssinian 
composition, or whether it is a translation like the larger part 
of Ethiopie literature. The parallels quoted in the foregoing 
paragraph do not afford conclusive evidence; for the hypotheti- 
cal author of Arde’et may have read them elsewhere and 
adopted them into his own composition. However this may be, 
we must count witli the fact that there is (A) a long and (B) a 
short recension of Arde’et: the former is represented by the 
text published here; the latter by Ihasset’s translation, published 
in his ylpoerypM^ l^thlojnensd The short recension corresponds 
to ch. II, 17-30 and ch. VIII of the longer one, i. e. it gives 
only the names of Christ and the vision of Jiell. Moreover, we 


^ Ib. p. 197. 

2 Conti Bossini, Note per la storia letteraHa abissma^ p. 51, mentions 
a manuscript in the British Museum, Or. 65, belonging to the XVI. cen- 
tury, but in Wright’s Catalogue no Or. 65 is to be found. 

3 See Conti Rossini, I c., § 18. 

^ No. VII ; Enseignements de Jims-Clirist d ses Disciples, 
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mast take into consideration tliat a nuinker of pas>sages in A 
describing Abyssinian magic 2 )ractices can scarcely have l)eeii 
translated, and again that there are other jhissages Avhicli seem 
to have been badly translated from a foreign language; among 
others the word JCirdbdi^ in VIII, 18 may bo due to a wrong 
reading of an Aral)ic word for ), and the 

name rMt<i)idwV may be explained from the Arabic. T conjeci- 
ture, therefore, that the author (or comijiler) of Arde’et had 
certain translations l)eroro him — })erhaps chielly chaptiors IT, 
VIII, IX — and that he worked them over and incorjjorated 
them into his work, which, after all, may contain very little 
written by the man himself. Whatever the relation between 
recensions A and I> may ])e, tliere is no doubt that, in Sj)ite of 
the somewhat rugged disposition of the matters and the abrupt 
transitions, the longer recension was compiled with the intention 
to make the whole a single connected narrative. This is shown 
by introduction and conclusion; ch. I, 5-7 gives a very brief 
idea of what is to be found in the ensuing work and refers to 
several of the events narrated in chs. II seq. ; and again *the 
verses IX, 8 seq. recapitulate what has been told in the entire 
book. 

A few words remain to be said here ou what Arde’et contril)- 
utes toward our knowledge of the so-called ‘^‘philosophy of 
names.” Altliougli the idea of the power of the “name” runs 
like a red thread through the whole hook, and thus furnishes 
new material concerning the results reached hy the recitation of 
names, the list of such names and their translations, given in 
ch. 11, 18 seq,, is perhaps even more interesting. For here 
we learn that, notwithstanding all the humbug and ignorance 
connected with the “names” and the e 2 )hesia a ' 

great many of them bad originally a definite meaning •svhich 
was in keeping with the derivation of the word. In Anan^Uy 
“forgiver” (II, 20) we easily recognize the Hebrew 
“ God is gracious”;’ (reydn “rich” (ibid.) is very probably the 
Hebrew pNJ*; and if Ldhdn^ Ldhdn^ .Ldhitn is inter 2 >reted 


^ See below, p. 5. 

= Of. and in Schwab, Vocahulaire de PAngilologie, 

Paris, 1897, p. 130. 

“Of. *mP.90. 
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liere (II, /iO) ‘^god of gods,” we see that the original meaning 
of the Aramaic '^aJldJid or the Arabic '^lldh is still reflected; 
MenaBir ^ Sill -keeper ” (11,24-) >seeins to go hack through a 
Greek MevaT(T)77f) to a 1 lehr e\v- Aramaic Konya Aviso.” 

(II, 20) may l)e derived from the Hehrew another form for 

\^y)n^ “God erects,” hut its meaning here has luum influenced 
l)y that of the Ethiopic word Khryd^'' Avhi(4i corr(‘S})onds to the 
Greek rexT/iTT^s. If we consider liow often these names tnust have 
been copied and reco})ied, and through how many languages 
and hands they must have passed, it is only remarkal)le that 
there really are some words which are still intelligil)le. At the 
same time we see again that a large number of these “names” ^ 
originated in Trel)rew or Aramaic, and that JcAvish demonology 
and angelology had a very wides])read influence among the 
Christians df many different nations. Other Ileljrew names 
represented in our list, which have lost their original meanings, 
are: Tydha (vs. 18), Yda (vs. 20), both as it seems to me, stand- 
ing for lao) or Yahweli'*; Surdhd (vs. 18, standing for Bfirrihcl ?), 
Avith AAdiich Ave may compare PlTlD » or ‘7SmD or 
J)(ondJiH (vs. 18)"; Ahydtvr and 3feiiydt?r (vs. 10) correspond 
to the UehreAV forms and lyfCU (vs. 22) = 

; Am amVol (vs. 22) = . i/hVH (vs. 23) = 

Mdoyda (v. 23) is probably some derivative of tlie Aramaic 
Afdf~Y\ also the names ’./tV, p]ldJb?^ SnhCAdt^^'^ UvCCid are recog- 
nized to be ]Iel)rcw at flrst ap])earance. There may bo- one 
name in this list AAfliich is to be explained from the Arabic, viz: 
Lataadwl “he does not delay” (vs. 22); for this may he 

But a number of Greek names also are to be found 
among the Abyssinian eplieua (jravunata : I believe that most 
of the names ending in -oh at least have passed through the 
Greek. Such names in -os occur quite frequently in Ethiopic 
magic literature; six different names arc given, e. g., in Arde’et, 


' Cf. ntOJ » P- 186. 2 See , ib., p. 156. 

3 This is sometimes used as an attribute of God or Christ ; see Dill- 
mann, Lex. Aeth,, s. v. 

^ See Schwab, 1. c., pp. 141, 142, 290. ^ 16., pp. 195, 196, 230. 

«J6.,p. 104. 

^ This is an Old Testament name ; cf. Schwab, I, c., p. 37. 

8 J6., p. 144. 8 lb., p. 212. 16. , p. 70. 

J6., p. 179, Sabaoth was well known to the gnostics. 
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cli. VIII, 24. Ill tluM list, again, we meet «evcml llolbrew 
names, Init it would lead me too far liere to treat of all these in 
detail. In conclusion, I wisli to refer to the parallel passages 
given by Bmmt^ in his Apocryphei^ JitJiloplms^ VIII, pp. 0 and 
7, footnotes, and to the very instructive and interesting discus- 
sion of the philosophy of nanms ” hy ireitmdller in his hook 
h)i Niinien, Zweiter Toil, f/v/.- 

tersitchuHip especially pp. 150 seep 

The from which the following text is ])ul)lished 

was ac(piired in 1900 in Jerusalem, and forms now No. 4 of my 
small collection of Ethio])ic manuscri])ts. It consists of SI 
leaves of heavy parchment, measuring 19 X 13 centimeters. The 
written space measures 13 X 10 centimeters on an average. This 
space is divided into two columns with a space of 1 cm. between 
them, each column containing 19 lines of bold bntwery regular 
and well executed writing. The character of the script and the 
condition of the parchment indicate that the manuscript is 
scarcely later than the 17th century. 

Leaf 1 is blank, Fol. 2 ro-34 vo contain a copy of Ardc’et; 
fol. 35 ro-51 ro the prayer of Mary at BartOs; fol. 61 vo-Sl ro 
the prayer of Cyprian.^ The manuscript was written for a cer- 
tain Gahra Giorgis, whose name appeared at the end of a num- 
her of inserted invocations, hut has hceu erased almost throughout 
the book. Such insertions are known to bo very common in 
Ethiopic prayers. They are doubtless in many cases later addi- 
tions, but sometimes it seems as though they belonged to the 
originals. ^ All of them, however, are indicated in my transla- 
tion by smaller type. I thought it worth while to edit this text 
in Ethiopic, even from a single manuscript; for it is desirable 
that some, at least, of the Ethiopic magic books should he pub- 
lished in the originals. On the other hand, I scareely believe 
that a comparison of many manuscripts would he of much avail 
in this case, particularly as my copy is one of the oldest of this 
book and presents on the whole a reasonably accurate text; I 
have, therefore, dispensed with an elaborate appaTatii^ eriticits. 
There are, of course, some mistakes which I have attempted to 
correct from the context. Every case in which my edition dif- 


^ Both wei'e translated by Professor Basset in his Apocryplies Mhio- 
piens, Nos. V and VI. 
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fers from the iimuuscript lias heGn indicated, except tlie punc- 
tuation, wliicli I have changed in a few cases in order to make 
clearer the division of the sentences. Words which I propose 
to omit are enclosed in parentheses, whereas brackets indicate 
additions of my own. I have also deemed it desirable to divide 
tlie whole into cliapters and verses, a diAdsion Avhicli is not found 
in the manuscript. Some later reader, liowever, lias indicated 
a division according to the days of the Aveek by jdacing, in a 
very inelegant hand, the Avords “for Tuesday, etc.” on the to]) 
margin of certain pages, but it is not always clear Avhere in the 
text lie intended to make the division. We hnd i on fol. 

G vo; ; on 9 vo; J on 16 ro; ! on 21 ro; 

on 38 ro. ; ! on 33 ro.' Besides this there are 

a nnmber of marginal notes added by later hands. 

The other inamisciripts of Arde’et, extant in European libra- 
ries, are ennmerated in Dr. Conti Rossini’s Note per la, stoi’ia 
lefteraria ul/iseina, p. 51, s. v. Ardii’et. In this paragraph we 
should read “§18” instead of “§1C.” The niamiscripts 573, 

574r, 578 of tlie British Mnsonm mentioned here do not contain 
the work ordinarily called “Ardo’et,” but hymns addressed 
to the Apostles; a mistake must be contained in the figure 05 
(see above, p. 4, footnote). 

2ro. nriaPj Sfli j ildi hC^Rt % 1 

Kt ! .t®g Hh®* : nctf^ i i eod % 

hoo-Zi *}*}: 

fbi hhfoinCi a)i>Dti ha^A^co-n roa'H : .e-'iJ. ; hSt" 3 

K-rt*! 0^Vi hCB: ^^-C; Hfufi H 

Itpfl: (DJ»pi cohT^tta-i m 

R0dy”Ti ©(OH.fi.e'iJi.i) ®®>C7y”i ®X.7” 

H-rt-i wall! ^»)EA} 4 

®H7“X5Pi eonViCPi ®A.fi.e5P! h®»! 

a vo. < 1 : •JftiPffo* . : Xh-jE. 5 i ®X.?” 

PH ! !! : Xi®t7"/R ; I ® (ft 5 

H.fcjZr'il.j) ao<iJtao't h®»! "7j&!: ©ftH; ^L’CUJPcr® : K< 

ft* ! It fflftTH : ilhO* i riti i Xi^-ift : H-ft- : X^A ! 6 

Ka*>fbSaf-ti ®ftfl s h«fl^ j ®tAM : owlftC®*- ; man t S;Vk-t X 

^ Not in MS. ; added according to a MS. of the British Museum (Dill- 
mann, No. LXXVIII). 

2 
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coavi acvi ha »5 H-A-! 

AUQ: S<J®7Ui (BiiClltf^V.;: cottOi; HrUldi rtlfOS' 7 

&C.e;M- ! ®n7J7l5 i nc i ! iiCtl-i-nn wltit .• m^li 8 

(DURco-ii aJHAlnns nHW: hCfttA: 

' 1 * i cdKiF'I i H-rt* i A-nX ! Xii-JP! ! a)h"7dje'i : aJfrAATlt i a?Xi^ 

3 10 . H-A-! A'^en’i J^:A‘ i ©/"P: wXi^H-A-i Pill Ch* 

All! aJj&A.e.&[! 1 A.fi.«ll! ® XjB'l'M ! 'Jn.0* i ®AjE.7/"/"! in: 9 
m.e4<i AHSl'TPAi ATiTF: ^A’V: ®je.RlA: ^'JB.A': h®>! h-K-Aii 
® JE.A"70 : .£•.9^0' : h®> : .ey”0 : SlAA !! fflj&ACO i 7g. ! h®® : 0 JO 

rhj£! cofi.^ r’lhi AfA! H-A-i AiH-AI ®ja*miA.! ®>1A4<: ®j£<{. 
A^£:’. ii-Ai-: X^^HA*! A-AXi MAj H.e.ii«vi HA-: C.T^'Vs A« 
Aii'^JJ'Ci! (Ofi<LC0-i affiCOJ^: ItC^ i A-AX: A4-.C®>i 'lR. i S^A 
Hi^! wriCCi •pAiii H-A-! 04-! ®.eh®-li h®»! xaouaCAOh-ii 
co^av ; . a^KhtfO^ i ® Adi'®’* i A'TrXy”Ct : ®>A'l*«v I t? i 

7C®’*! ®je.ftft»®’*! MA-A: h^thii ®A*XH’H?:i ®Xi: X ’ 

0 ‘Ali®’*! H-ft”! AXAt: 2v-Ah®’‘i Xlt®’*! «7*ACA*?i ®Xlt®’‘i 

3 VO. AOCiit?!! ®A’H'®’*! ®’i‘PCAt?!i ®«ii ^’djE.ii-ti®’*: Xi^H-A*! 3 

Sl'Pdti X^A: X®’Af®*i ®®0>Ah-h®’* i h®’: 

®’*^ii Ay.0.®?«’A'i CW"! ®i!®»: •Vd.w-A'i ttlc i ,e-®'jPi: A®* 

■}<LA s !! ®dA'j&9’ ! AA^:«ll : h®’ : i A^’.fr®’ : 7R : i 3 

4/A : ® j&A.C.fi: i AXft“'’»'ti®’‘ : ® j£'V‘I'T<i'T 5 ^».eA' i aiA'hlA i ®.e'V 
:>d.C : A^>.e"Zil®’-i! (Ohh.a : H®0>Ah- i AiiAXl ! ii®* i ®0-Ah- : 4 

Ail®’*: AX"?!: XIA*®’*! •ACyifi®’*: ti HA.j&m¥X: X 

Ail : AlAi® ! A*¥/"Ai'Vii®’*X : HX.?rhA.'> : A‘l*®-«v.fi ! A*®*«v.e- :: ® 5 

hOA: : XC^A.0-: AX?A*A : iiCAtA : X®’'il HtA>Ati; A^* 

iViii X7H.X: Htft: Hit: K-A»: XA®’: iijPi! HA*: A 

4ro. >aX: ®’q»Xtt:! AX®’: Xlt: X7aX: ^AA,}; | ®AX®’: kfii: 

tX®** : HAf : X7aX : lfl®-0 : A®’ii : ?>^A : ®a4<li!! ®ii0A! 6 
iAA®’*: X?A-A! iiCAtA: AXC^XO-: ®.eftA»®’*! Xt^CO*: Xlh: 
aft” ! AiTlA ! 7^K*9’®’* :: XA®’ : X«VA : HjBiiiV : ajPii®’* : fi‘i4>A^ 
ft": ®h»lS*’ axptds a.Pii®’*! AX®’: I'l'-Aii®’*; ®Xje.C'i5>: 

Xy^i.ii®’* i itHP : Zlt:: ®XX?’dii®’‘ : ii®’ : i^JA? : ®XAtX^rhli 7 

®’‘! ARP: *14*^?: ®X 0 *Aii®’*: H-ft": iir)j&®t: ®®’.e:?i 1 * : }<pA 
li®’* :: : XCX?*®’* : sr’M’m.d . ; ; a«A : ii®t ; 8 

A"®>* : ®}7Ct®* : AT’* ; -iax :: AX®’ : iiHA.ii®’* : Rco p-i - ; A’Hl'P : 9 

Ay”? ! ! Xy”^»m.Xt:; ®Xy”} : H-A* ! ^»^:A : RAX :: ®A 

4 VO. Xy”Aaii®’*K: HR®-!: Hit: Ay"?: ®[X]j&'i*?XC : j A 1 

Ay":: )i®/a! X.eAa: XX7aX! at! A7>ACii: Ulllllllllx zr 10 


MS. A. 


’ MS. . 


sec. manu. 
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Czn ! a^didl ! co^^IYAi . : hs^itib : (OhT’Ach Y'f s 

"i : cohT’U-A' ! hh-A : : A7-flCh il>0£i ITClA i: (O'} 11 

Cl i (D-tii - : A-aC : S^AA : : -n4>0 : ®RAft“ 

I®* !! ®RflhZ. i j AA^V'tO' J !! ®®0P<n>* s ARC^h. 

Ih : ©j&ftft”®** i 5 ®0*(lh>li®>‘ : ®je.h-“}»iff^ i Up ; ® Aje.®t : ® 

®}/"X'P ! Hit i rtj&Kt! ®>R-rh^!i ®J& 13 

aASPi AMA-As hAcno-.^/hiA: AM; h"L-i-f: HhVUM; (dAH; A 
Ht 5 a»»fhqi i: XA®* : AltA ! ^'hiv j (OfiOtt i Aaitr 13 

®>*: MA-Aj AAC^/llh! ®h<^tf-: ma: HjetiAti®>‘: « 

5ro. ®l®>q>M-: HA«: HAti ®-A-.fi; K^lAi K®> 

Ai^®-! ®A«pmi Kh-n: KA: .fA^tj ffl-A*^-. [Aj-nXl A^'.e 
A ! ■H'li: i «A"?^ S :: ffift’i'i'ff® : A : 'V®>® fr i H-A" i A-d A i co^A U 

iioD*! ffl^7C4*; K-A>: RA/Li ®AAp’}Wi: Kh-JPli ®Ch-A 

‘i:; ®Ati®>‘A ; ^».e«vh®>* ! lLAAtiT> ; OHRS? i : ®R-*iO:: 
®.^XRiJ HA-F: :?AA; AHt: 

®>R-A¥ !! (OMAd : : «n : C?iA> i AA.T'CA ; ®az»» : ®®IJA : 15 

AHt : ®>R'/ft¥!: ®ti{.trh'V : ®th-»"H': ®>H7*at7!J 
®C?ir®>*! h®*! t^A“fh'V: Aht; ®>R-rh¥! ®t<C-»"dv: mSs ? 10 
T’fh;; ®Aft7 i ; (oA-afhP ; (ondh- ; AA®**: ®A7A: A®> 

5 VO. 104- : AA.?A-A ; hCA-J-A : ®?iAt90n* : | Hl-F : i’ld ; ^At-Ot^OF : 
®j&AA!P : nn^.4"tlF®»* ! ao^iid ; ®®>J2-J®®» : nkCM ; CM; ST 
JT>;i fflhOa : .eftft»®»* 5 MCtA ; AhC^lulh I ; hA^Ti ; W ®> ; 17 
®04’-tt‘P! AHt: d>M5 conci; ®A.3*'iAC¥l 0*4tj' yiCh-iio^l mfi 
*! ®^?i5®4 - ; (DA-am. ; h®> ; s X®»’iA’A‘i (O^atM';; K 

A®> i in.?. 5 ®ti-ttC^' Aht Ht : i7C? : ®‘HW : AR"? :: ®?i 18 

^".fr'iiW'A i 17£?®>* ; /LffrA ! «A"7ta- :: ®.e.n.fl»®>‘ ; h.S'l ; •OZ 

74-i®i A-<{.Z: >OZ«V! 9a.e.! *nZ«V! ?jPA.j /L4>a« 19 

C : -aZA i a0«v : MJPtC ; -AZ : ®»AZ : : >OZ«V[i] ;; 

: >OZA[!] t'VZAL : MA ; >aZ : mo.<i ;; 7ri : -OZ«V s fl 30 
6ro. OiV!! A,^» ! >0 : h-^i. :: R.^: ‘OZA.i H-A*!! At^^t ! | -n[:] 31 
£.tnd. ; H-A- : At?« luAT-iS. I A..f /fcA j -AZiV [;] H-A- : ^3 

S®7i.A«V ! •flZA.[i] H;s..em¥0 !! s ‘nz[!] d^h. ; ; ®>.C"«:: 33 

®!'Crl ; *nz«v[;] 9^’fl, 1 a-A-!! 5 4‘A« : a-A-i! Aft. ! Afti 34 

Aft ; *aZft : ; itA'i; ! >0 ; tiP“i ; H-A':: AA“Z i -0 ; R 35 

•PA : H-A* ! Z«1 ! *0 ! ®>At¥-^/t),:! Z« : •0[:] AT A ; H-A * ; .A-®- 
A'i;; .f®* s -n J h'^'i ; CtO k RA/'t s -AZft *. IVV ;; ; 41Zft : 36 

t/At J K^AKe ; -n j‘ A7-»" s AZ j AZ s AZ : -0 5 lAA ; K9^1>(tL 27 
Rt ! ®>At.A-rA ! •OZft[!] R.e-5> j“ R4<C J RAC ! RAC ; [-OZfti] ®H 38 

' MS. A-^. AMt sec. manu. “ A sec. mami for A. 

0 MS. *fl i R^lPh-C. 6 MS. R" ! -A". 

VOL. XXV. 3 


10 JH. JMtmann, [1904. 

(i! (DvntLi h^cr^t -nziv: [>nzA:] 

‘tT-w*: }7/"t:: '1^: 'IH ; AV'ii •(lZ«V.[i | 29 

aO.&i H 90 

G vo. JilnA>IJ<! 0rt"7|.e.i nAOrt*: ®Oy”.eCi 03 ** 1 = j S ® Kt: Ji7/L 
«>n/ibCi *?rt<n ! HCfltA !! ROPt ! i 5 Wu^tto 

OJ-I'!! ; .«7(n> i XOh i rtlA<«> i 103® : A®Z1 j! : 31 

4{.R®» : n<: ! Mft-0 ! hUf^tfhii ©hfifl : J&fl,flf>®>* ! 5 A«C 

*.<< ! fflcrD04, i ! oOy"? ! XA: Ay“R : SIR**- 1 0 

'Hi’fj ny»?i S®-0S-: O'HVF; ®1\eAi-i K3® 

mi: j :: iLR-ff®* 5 ! omt ! I ® 32 

1\eAJ. i Kr’OA^ : KA'V j OUli: : 0^"?!! ffll'^tiO* : y“A*1i RPs 
®r7fl! 010 8 ^AHOi ®}7-»"t: omi:i 

Ay®? !! ® AivO i H.e.ti«v. : JUPSo®* : oDiEpth®** ! H-A* : q.'f'lH' i f.L 33 

7 10 . Cthi (D^Cd^'. ?vy“3*A.|h®>-! (0^{\Afi.i H-fri XPWi 

Ch-Al !i ® AO : l-MCT ; AUl-P i Ay®? i h®>-H i OA* ! UOi i K7a^ s’ 34 

n^»J&A : ■Hli: .- XA'^/th : R;J i y®A-1 : ®r7A ! ?iy”in ; 

H-A-ff®*: X*H*n: ifA*: 00®**! i^lAj ®.&C0^5 03*A! a 

Wh 'H’i'Pi AA‘®7th! (®).fiAja^: A.&rtl?'Vi 35 

dAi Aft?: ®A..e.ft.1if}.i. t^A?! ®/®P?: at: A7*0Chi /////////////// 

zrczAs 

®*4'i i:®! SC.eKI'! ® At! aa: W'hC-. IAj }7/"1-! ®®>5pi j? 1 
lit!! (D^fh^pao' : X®**. ! nX7aX*n*.C : «y”Ah i H-a ! H/"P ! 
h®> ! .■J*Ky®4< i ®tX®’J.!! ®AJi®* ! t?i®>lh®»* : kfi i t.e'AJ.!: 
fl-Hlti A®>*: A®“.&:i>i.t!! tnyAi H-A: AH-Oi nn.C.^ttP®®! 2 
XAh-! 17W! h®»! •Oil®®! y.e^ytt! ®XAh-[!] ^ffi-Al®®®!' A 

7 VO. XAlit! .Cr®-yl!! ®AK®»! -Oh®®! 7.e.®7tti 1*1 ! 1X®»1! Oft 

y®Ahfi®>‘:! ®y.ftay®>*: AH-A: *’H>0! 10*! tC 3 

X?-! ®Xy®R-XJP®>* ! AH-A®:*! 42-®*!?! : ®*ff®®?l! 1*1 i liL 
ro-Aff®! ORP! X7aX>fl*>C!! ®XlnA! I®lXC.e-Xti Hit! 4 
XA®7t!’ X7aX>0*,C! ®Aa! J&R.Af! tCA®i A®>‘i A"¥yti 
®CK?- ! CA® ! ®Aa i Chf-paix . c-i® i: tR..®*.! Aft^! la?! 
¥^* i ®nc7 ! 7R®>* : Ky®0*.e : ot.e-®* i h-a i *’H>n !! coi^ajp 
®>*i ®m7Ai Xy“3>A®:‘: H-A: A-OKi ®tR.®Ai K-Ai ^®-yi| 
OHlti^At!! h®7A!^®'Al! At!A7>flCh://///////^ 5 

®xy®l. ! H-A®** ! *'H-0 1 n3’A®>* i ®.eAa5P®>‘ ! nX«Yl 1 XC.AX1: i 6 

8 ro. AA.?AA ! iiCAtA i Xltff®:! R-l-lll i fl®>l<{.A i t^A : ®ny.fc»75' 


^MS. ®’"! H ". . “R.®-A®>* prima manu. 

'’XA®?t secunda manu. 
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5 Alto®' !! (Biida : 5‘ hff" ! .ecK?' ! Rft» 7 

'V ! m»df : -ia : tp-flft : : Wilt : ®mt : Rft»t i Rrt?- : 

fflRo-O* : : ?i 7 a?i>nrfvC;! ®}^S. : : nKJi'EU’®’* : ® 

AIji’OJJflDU ! h'i'^ha ^ : i ®*flt i :: ftftt'n'hOji" : S 

as^’^V: -HCPa^i hVilii AHfpo®*: ftP’J’i'Tl'! 

Krt !^^ 0 >niS-f : n?Mi “HW: ® 

!! ©Hit : i .eftA* ! iU^ s : 

AOaO’®*' ;! ! ®rfi«v«fe : H-ft”®** i : CMl i aTn*F ! H 9 

! ' hCfttA : ^?®[]£3 : tHCfflU :: ®h"7UH ; Tf C?»®»‘ : 10 

8 VO. ®o»?^nt: C|Ii-A'!: hrts .^0-Ofr 

i:: ®rtKA ! je-RlO-i s at : rt’MCh i /////////////// ! THtP ! A 

A"7th : fiJhMl : : Xi^K-a : Xh-.e 5 0>nO I ®4'ta : ®«iL ! 0 J. 

V : ®C7Ht i }i-?t i ®n<!:t ! A0 : ®®-7<:t i 0>fll :: ®Xi^H'a : 11 

A-flX ! QAx I ®tnAx I ®x.?“H'a ! n>nx : t"/& i a)t^«i & ; xy”aa : 
rt-ttX : 7Aa : ®t7Aa I Xy”H-a i ?.ea i ®®>At‘}7a ! Xy”H a J rt-flX J . 
^haa : ®®>AtT.C'.e:: ®X^tfa : tipa 5 ®Xi®H-a i ®>At 9 pa s 
a)KT°n-et i ®l/»t ! "7<5 : ®'^<5t:: ®X^H-a : -^C®- i (D}»&.jhi 
®Xy”aa : rt-ox i rj-a : ®/i:p®z.:! ®Xi>™a*a i aA 0 .ei i ;";> : ®rt 
®Xy”H-aj fl-OX: 0CiHtft: ©Xi^H-as 

9 10. A-nX:4'ta! t¥ft: ®R?rffc^: Xi®aaj«qT! ©hj&a: 13 

Hat! Hj&ttai ®Xii^H-ai rt>nXi Wl: HJPftt^ 

a: i^rt! a}^:ni ®Xi®H-a: HCXH-: Hrt® 70 a! ®HXrt® 70 fH © 

HtA: ®H 7 «i*™! HCt 5 >! fflHH*n : X^^aa: H.e®’tiC! XMi 

Aoa?i at: A 7 *aciii ii!!i;;!!!ij:iiii!!;i! ■ X 7 ax! 13 

Xi^a-a ! «Tfi®7y” : 1 ®i:ii®» : ttpft : ffl-!"P 5 fflXy“H* 

a>. A'^®’! ®7*nt': ® 3 ii ttC: ®A®7y”: . 

Htn: ®H‘^P9:: ©Xi^Hilta! J&A: X?an : ©“a-a: ft-OXi 14 

HRT’i ; ©HSlna : ®HtA0ft : ®Ht<i:?>? : AHlt : Rati: co^ 
h®-?'! ¥a®»: nn-. ©©>7^^: 0C: ®®»flJiA: Spilt: ©©>.& 
]?it: i¥i1: ®®7t0ft: 0»ntXt: OAt: .l&a-t: A 7 -nCh! 

9 VO. iiiiiiiiiiiiii I miiiiiiiiii 

©Aft? 1 <LR®»* : Hit : n*; ! j:®g SC.aXt :: ©Aft? : ©a 4 - : tA : g 1 
(a-a :) A*ns i i-CA : fflh©» : .eA-fla : ©ill 74 - : ©j&i^A 4 - : AH-a : A 
■HA ! 4 'CA : AR-A. : PA : g©g i 7 ^t : ©©'^^llt:: ©tff® : ® 7 Xh 

a©**: ©j&aaiPt®*:: W: X7aXi: i{.i©}:’ Pftii©**: h©»: 117 3 

Cii©>*: fflti©>: Uro-Ahff©: H-a: .Cr®-JPtii©>‘ : ARpa: AX?aA: 


> MS. A4< corrected from dhi«4*. ^ Corrected from 

® Corrected from a)f{£dh . 

® H add. sec. man. ® Add. sec. man. dA(Oi sec. man. 
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JS. Xiittmann, 


fl904. 


ilCft-i-fl!: cortXtrD . ; Aj&fflt j ; i 

^flJicro* ; wCiKf^t ; : rtni : rz^} i wtKHHil W : ^ 

Mitiflo*: K7a?i*nrt)>C: noni-ps ojZiAaj ! nOje-i S"? 

ivii^ ! !! ®t^00- ! (iChY i H-ft- : MK : cdAH-O j co 3 

10 10. jRftApoP-:* : XIH: ft-nX[:] | h"7i! QSjR’. 

7-nC i : ^ro jPi s : Split ; :: Kfi. 

t: VIP i Sy”'ltiii®>‘! tM'! 17 W; h®*: lX®>ltiff®: l/lil:: ® 4 

Vlp; X-flXai HXy”H®>/i®»‘ ! AA*nS: 4-CA: HSy"i: nfl®**! AS. 
ffrA: hCAtft! HAff®i ‘kCll: ®>nXat}.! Xlt: S'JHj Pil: HA 
»7 ! : A7.A ! ; AX®.»{' SC-C-Xt : ® je.n,ft»®>* i Si 5 

A ! Xy“h®> ! ®qXh* : X.7”hC® : Xi^? : S®>lh- ; AAflf® i AXSA-A : 
hCAtAi! fflS.Si®Ah- 1'’ aO^i : S^YXtit i ®Slt®’*A i >n0-7l ! SI 
t®*-:: nS®?l : SC.&Xt : AhCAtA i Slt®»^ : XA : tUA- : ia^: 
co^Zii AH-A*! A*flX: ®ARft'tti®>*: OS*^!: .At4®fri H-a: 

10 TO. .&®-.fl : ®A®>'"7l!: ®0^'A.li®>‘Z J .A® AS- : Split : C|h-Al:! 

®S1A i KSiia^ i SflDlh-ii®** : la i.a> ilV ; A-flXat?!! ®XXy” 
H-a: A-nXi yj&‘^tth ®>' :j (D(^.^^6iPi AteA: X®lSC.eX 0 
t ! Xt¥^« : St'(?A i" tS®»l : AftCAtA ; ?a : l‘t<(.® A : -AXai' 
h ! ACtOt M : 7.&"7tt!: fflS.C'I'At ® At : ; cDRAf-: 

H-ft>®>* ! AOay : (oaiW : AX.e‘Ka®>‘ s: ®.efta : W-A-®** : taa 7 

®»‘l AA®*: S*A5 a>( 06 i^i ®®»l<{.Ai t.^A: S Si®Ati:: ®SlAa’: 
Hit: SA®7t: X7aS«AHbC! ©J&ftA*: SX: Ch-A: pi.ll a:?AA: 
SA®?t: iiCAtA: ®A¥rfK; X.e«lf®>': ^O-di hWAOLi Sl®tS 
®»‘ i S0je.lta®>* i ®-At : :: ASA* : ®RXf‘ : ® jE-ftA* ; ^'a 8 

C®>*! WAi: X7aS! tt'PMi Hit: SA'^th: ’PMi a)j»htnii 7 

11 ro. ^ov?>t: CtOt: | AHU®*A: H-A>: .e®-.fi; ®A)JPt{ : ® A®>*®?} :: 

OAi : X7aS : A?j&A : Hit ; SA»Yth : :] ®/"2v«l} ; y.e'^tt : 9 

CtOt! OAi; X7aS: AH?®AX: H-t: Split; ®®»9^:At: Ch- 
All at>Mi Hit: SA'^th; ®’J2-^»it: coao'yi^,-. eC; A7je“7tt: 
CtOt: ®r7A: ^R®>: At A; H-ft”®^: SAiH-A : ®l7Z"t: ®®>^i.l 
It 5 3^ AC ; <HjE.®t ; ®®».&pit : msFAC ; ®HAA<^jPt :: OAi : 10 

lAHi: ®>l^A‘Et: Xlt: t®».Ami; tfth; AH-^; ontOA; chAfO 
ti:; WAl: yje.®7tt: CtOt: ®RAt: 5>.?.A: ®>A.ejf^; H-A*: 
Ai"7®> : i¥A j ®->*'P : .ftH-t : AH-A* :“ A7>ACh : . ' H 

®®>Ch-a: 4L®*A: fflt7A<I: A*AX:: ®'^'40A: ;^m.St: aaA3° 13 
11 VO. AA : SAAi ; ©IP?! ; OAi : ^liS-®* : AXAjt : X-Ai : Xlt ; Xi^tft 

h:: OAi: Rlt: ®7C®?5 ®»¥C0: HlA®-X; ^'JBA: 13 


1 MS. 5 J 
3 i add. sec. man. 

5 MS. a)Sl>0(b. 


2 Sec. man. add. (between ^ and A). 

^ sec. man. 

® Sec. man.; MS. originally jB.Jf-flr. 
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H-ft-i eCf: floMKtH' uai: CtOt: ?ifO* 

o^'. ®«n>2v7«‘^! >CW«n>*:! Xft; 

cofi^ TIi-is anC: hh-fiii 00} : yje.«79‘i* : C'VOts 14 
oDR'l'i} th$l-. ©ffn'TO*! «V>n}: crt'M'ii i^fl}; h'”’ ; A-’i-LC 
Oi ®rt.(ILt! IT*.;'"! 00} i K7R^: 15 

y.fc'^V"-!-! C^'Oti (Df^lrVi }iff«>; A.je.ihOrt*} : if-O*! o»»iA.JP 

1: fflWfi.e’}! fflOCflC: ii™}i£?(n>-! A.O£«"!®K 

'}7A:J0’a»* : cofiT^X : H.e}0* : fl«vO?*®>* i ® A?>*0}5- i H.e^^'T^* : OS 

12 10 . ^.o*®"!! 00}: X7aS: y.A'^'Tt! C'VOt: ®}l;ft”t: OH 1C 

®ja}^5t*: ! ®«V. 

®hu9-i*ai>*; cD^OaC: ®S/!iW®>‘!! 00} ! 17 

'TOO I oohX9°G : ?'P7t : ®^‘07/"+ ! : iioo ; 

, C I ® lOO- i OHS..f 0<?it} : I ® h®» : S.JP®*^'!’} ! ®*fl+ 1 70 : 

olhH' : 00} ! 70,? : d..e;h,-V : ®t04* : S"2’} :: ®oyja'^S’^‘ i C'VOt ; 18 

h®> I •}C}1‘0 ! OW i 07fth : S®> ; OOt i : ®S®» : OOt 5 U ih i h 
"27: jaChO}: ^WMil 0^.e"Zh: ®0<I}it: 

®7R*7-Oi O^ht! Alh: O^-}?: ®0fl07^: X7"OOt: 

Xat:: 00} : 7.e"7?’t i CtO'l* : ®Rft»t : : OHS..&?ii)n*} : 7^ 19 

13 VO. -0.?} : : S*40C : (VhClth : | ^.®<A®>' : ®7rit : : ®’HC®* t 

}fft» : i^yot?®®* :: 00} : 7l&'^?’t ! C’Vdt : ®}lft»t : ^^0 s h®> j 30 

S.;B!hUO-}: codp-aje^i OOCiii ®0}7i}! OOrft 

ja; ®®C't: OS^-OC: ®0S®'7C: Ofl*Oifit: ®O0®’}! 7 

AA®>*: ®'^S! (?:) }ac®": fDSn>A-ii TSh’hf.ao' i OU^Tl KOi 

.e^y®**} i S.^-n^i^/'®" : a-ft* i OKOt[:] «V 0 ®>” : ®s.tt®h¥ ! 0®? 

®>*: (D®>C7r®>*}i JB.70K: *«0: CKA®>‘: ®.e®<;®*: 070®* i 7 
Ai® : *"21 :: 00} ! 7je.®7?*t s CtOt : ®}lft»t : ; 0HS..A51H 21 

A*} : S"¥«Vti'Tr : Kh-.P’} : ^^"AA : mp^ao^ : (Vh'P^h : ®'’}n£?®>*:: 

00} : 41C7} ! H)«A : coMCV i SOjEilt s h'Oi ; ®SAA«v : 09»^t ! Xf” 22 
[K7]^}i!* (DP^Ctbii" ®*Ati i ®S*ORrfv}i Ifl: H"} | 

13 ro. <5-^^ : OAAi® : 1-ORAi :: 00} ! i C'i'Ot i ®RA«t i ^'.R.A : 23 

®7A?«tl S®*C.e-j ®>’}<LAh! ^^{\i Ki®A"¥jR! Mt: 
XP^PAh i .Ah-’} : <J,®*A : AJfA- : ^(D'P'I i ®Ai®^'^T:: ®0C}15 
^:i7 ! ®*A‘^ : HCK} i At®*A.e} : SAh 1 A7A7” : S"2'} :: 00} : ® 24 

Hit! itfpi H}0*0}i OS#*}! ®Oft.A’}}: jB-OR-rfi}: -iO: ®?'i^Ch! 
AO-^Vi ®’}0: ftCrfi: ?>^At: A*flAth: HW: HASW; 7Ahl ® 


' MS. 0 <:} and "t}. = Corrected from ^tAI*. MS. A. 

^ The original reading has been made illegible by an indistinct cor- 
rection. 


® C sec. man. 
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IS. TAttnimvn.^ 


[1904. 


RAJE.} 5 'Jfth ! S.jB7aK i 0^.* J nXA'l*} : -rMhi : : 0 

H-t : OAti! OOi : i CtOt i infl^ : fflfldA : ajf“7A i 25 

H-A-t”**! h^Wli a)Yl?»h-i aoao'^'i’l-f i y"^C:! h 20 
ofo; Alt: ®AhO*i "??: fli-Al-j ’/R: Ai^-frC:: 

10 VO. tPn“y«-i KH’ir’i COM®-! I ®-At: 7R-?! r7A: AOA,?: ©.fcMi.! 
A.-nAi .eC 9 : ®®A.. 7 ^! h®»i ^Clf ! Xlti th.e-’i: CO 

: X7A.y ! Mrl* i hW.7 1! h«70" ! rh'f’^Li. : ®rt®-<i:}, ! (IRAA 

•l*i iiid.il i acoii^i ®>.e^>f/Vhf ®a?«7t: XJ?,h! ' 1 [%A: ©Ai^M 
h: R-J-O: ?iR*mi ®«®-AXL: A 

7C“?hi A’MCh: ////z///////////// fA: <L^>.ehi .fth-li 27 

hi ®/“A®}hi ri^i AH-t! OA^'i ‘T['.&Atl i®-Ai AH’C: 

■AXA,ti ®h.je}Z! h«®! SiiT^Ui ®hfl»i -Af! C'VOt: 

ivrv ! hAA"¥’J : AC^J'Xth i lAJ :: ®h®> : Alt i LtnCiii : ® Arhh»{ i , 
HAA"7li h®>i ftA.A: A0.C-! S^Ah: HKlAA.hi AAo7.fi ! AAO A : 

14 ro. ®Ay”.e'C ! A^Ai-P:: A;h .i ja^^fiA- ! A>Afftt : cohM^ i A^A®> ! 

9A7” ! RoRl !i : R-Roo* ! RAt®^ : fflAXA-!'®’* : Ai^i> 28 

®>* : X7H.«-A<h.C i Xy^A^Yja i trvlp^fy.,. aomvpa ^ : H-A : AXAt i 
Jv.at®'! [A] I®gftCja*Xt; wf^lATi ®»’JR.A®>*i oo-At: XH9i ®rfi 
R-AT: A07?s RAt: AfiXt ! ®t’}.?"At : A0,7 : A7 2',) 

.fiA i A®** i ®?AAA‘ : cD-l:d.^rhh‘ : ^aS : ^J^di :: ®®AiS i A.fi® 

1 i ARAt i IffiMSCja-X-r ! cohccoTl : Aco-AV : AHt : >AXA.'V :! ® 30 

h®7U-: <{.®-Ai.: X7lii4! H-Ai *oY®>i i^A?: ©Z";)?! 

H-A : h:>m i X^AOA I 7>ACh i /'M'/M'M' / ®CXr®>‘ i h®* i 31 

■l-<{.®At: ^iXt! *AXA.'1‘! K-A®>*i ®®>h,Wi ®S/hH-A i 

14 VO i I XAi X?/iy"4-! XAhi A'iA®>i M 

’ y”i XoR’l:: ®XAAi Xy“4i jErAJ-! X7”H-A! /hovy”; 

A}^iA®>* : ATll'P ! AAo?!- ; hCA-f-A :: ho 70 - : h.&'W. ; wtlliAii i X 32 

7a* I A;>.fiA i TflTJ i *Ao7th i A7-ACh i /////!; Ii!:!i;;!:!ji:!l cojl.Q , ; 33 

X?AAi H-Ai HSy”ii fflHR®-7i Hlti Ai®?i jBlE'^^i 
C i A 7 Ay" i *“^1 i! h“V0- i i at i A7ACh i ////////////// 34 

llllllj fflH-A i HtrftA A i ®Htdt? i ARAt 1 1 ®g i /SC.fiXt i 35 

>A ! f fty- ! H-A i ^».fiA i XAjfi i ®®'?¥At i Ch-Al ii ® AJ2r.er i H- 33 
Ai ^»j&Ai RAXi roXfiAhCi H-Ai A®?.?”! co^h^i AOAi 
Ai coy>y\h\ (Yl-noii lllllllllllllimilj (OWcithi X 7 a*i A^» 

15 ro ^Ai Ulti SA®7thi | ®ARAti i *C.e-Xthi At-Ai i^A 

■ ? I i A 7 >ACh ! Illlll/llllllllllllllll I A 4 £?A i AOA i ttte 37 

fl® i ©Agn.P't ! ®*®-dAS» i i>®.A£?®>- I Ay"lti- 1! (®)ARAt i 
I®g*C.e-Xti! ®tA0Ai ATi-Ai cx?-! ffl* 7 h 4 -i ®tX®>jf.i A 33 


' MS. "ti. 


The 0 is blotted and indistinct. 
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n : J£h*nc i ®^trt,9A j oD'ia^ ; i K®>’}ft>ir : wricc i :?je. 

A 5 H-rt« ! 04. i (D9A\1tv. : K'JYLh i i nC 39 

hi: ®04>ni: ®t"7'i0ii: A.t; A7.flCh: /////////////////z/// QlJjaA; T! 

■}■¥: ®>’}QC?: ®A^Ati ®A'i/^C: 0C?: ®R'l 

Xtf: ®'i'T^"P: ®>h?^: Ji7C?: A741Ch: 

15 VO. A^A®>: ‘iAT’i h"Tiv. H'A'®’*: | Xrt: hT^i-iatio^i hCA+h: 1 40 

0* : I'ittC : ®4‘A0ft«®^ : rtXft-?-*: : hC.&K’f ; AhCA+A:: coq'f^qi 
X: OXA-V: ®X4'y”Xhi nO^i: A«?A.ht! 

HX’Jnrt>lF®>':: ®1X®>1 : : h®» : : Xy”M-A* ; 

®¥t: rtXm?i.nA.C5 ®.eth®A: Xi^^fOMA : 

XAt:: ®AAtP4lfr: ^"ViVhtlF®^: ®?[®.9S.: nXAt: (O’pMti 41 

K-A- i S"7Ahtlf®»‘:: ®«AO i HtC/i ; Xy”®-A-fet®>* :: h^lh: 43 

hcbMfi^ : X7a^ : AK-ft»®>* ; Split : ®®>4'¥At : Ch-AI : XA : .e 
0X0- : /“P : ®]&At?< : .e®*:: ®j£<j[’m^>m- ; SO0i®t : ®jPAAt; 
®A-.e: A4lX: Q^J&A: 'Hit; SA'TP'Chl ®nR 

ic ro. A»t: t^AI: RCJ^Kthi Xii^AOA: 74lCih: Z////#///////// ' 43 

.fim- i PA ; X7aS4l£tbC : Si®Ah ;: ®.e'ii- : 41Rft»t : I®lSCJ2rX . 
t : ®hi : -iM : ®®>rftCjP} : ®ta^h. : t® X.p®>* : XAh : A1A®» : 
lAi® : S"21 :: ®h®?a : OChi : X7aS : : Hit : SA®7th:: 44 

®nRft"t: I®lSC.eXt! OtOi; ®t®7'10}i: at: A7«nCh! //Zz///// 

llllllllllilllllll Wy”: A-21:: 

®Xy"H: t1.^X: ®f»'4.: X®MSC£^Xt: X[y"].fi-'id: <J.®ft.: H- g i 
ft": je;cD£ii (DfhtfO'^iw Xft-lt: SC.ft'Xt: 10*: Irfv 2 

C : 07^ : (tf.T' : ®77^<!. : 117C®’* : ®}SW®>‘:: (OhA^idO : T 
t: HOy®[.e]C: aXIt: n®>*: AX7aS41rh.C: ®X7aS.nrfi.CA : 0 
If : y”na} l ®SX0 : H.e.hA} : ayi : OHIt : A®** : A®’.e?i} ® 3 

16 VO. vnai! X®>*1t:lXA: Sy”00iP: AX7aS41<fcC: OXh?: y”70C 

®^ : ®XA : SCh-A* : i^A®** : 04171? : ?m.St®>*:: ®XA : dAt : 
I^A®** : h®> : XIAA:: 10* : ; XOi : ®Xl¥(i.U : h.y0’®>* : 

®17/"R®>*: OCtO: ^*X:: ®fl«*di.i 07C: tlfiT": ®Afl 4 

h- : ®®>04<:: ®je.ftXJP®^ : X®>i : flX7aS>fld».C : Sy”nh : 71®*X 
t : A«)Sh®>* :: ®1A}A : X®>i : rti : OXIt : A®>* ; AhCAtA : 
ia? I OWl : 0A®7Xt 1: ®1dh4l : ^Orfi ; 1}.®X : RP : lAfl ; ® A 
.&® t i Of ftO* :: ® X®» ; 10.eh®>‘i : Am : Via : ®tXHHi ; Oft* : 5 

X7aS41<h.C ! Sy"Ahi:: ®*Xt : .efi"11h®>‘ 1: ®AX®’A : A'^Oh 
®»* : ; ®]tXHHi ! J&t?.^7 : Ah®>‘ : ^ntSth®** : ®jP4’CC : 

17 ro. X7aS4lA.C; ®»1t: Xy”ih®’‘:: ®AX®»A: tliAZhho®-; ®?a 6 

Xh®»' : t ftO* : Xty”Xa : OO^i s S<^Xht I XA®> : S'^XhtA : SX 
0 : HyjS-'iih®** :: Xt/h.4* : 1 0 : 4lXat 1 4lXa : ®Xt?'tA‘ : i^A ; 7 
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JS, luittrnann^ 


[ 1904 . 


n‘n>: ?i7ltft>0<ibC; ([Mil ma^i 

W ! ^Cft : coad'dt : j ffl^hoo-l : dl^-a : ^ 8 

fli^O ! i tiffo : : -flrtbCti«^ u ®H 9 

Its Ms 1 X®MSC.eXt5 t^OO^s fflM^s M7 5 

wRdf 3 >nH-? 5 3 nOA.O’®** 3 cDhl^'Hytrf*' i rtX®SAC^Kt 3 

®^fLA9’®>'l rt7»VV3 HAiSy"C3 t?iHH3 t?iHH't3 »'{t®>‘33 10 
Ws I'miiffP-s 1*i 3 Jifth-3 TtCh^i HJPjJ'tIhtf®* 3 rii^3 2iy"K 

17 VO. .R .1 3 AA.he^ 3 HChAti®** s tlO^. 3 hW ; i [ d^ii.i: coti 11 

On 3 je.aSiPiTD' : x®g AC^Kt 3 Kn®> 3 3 lAfrt : aYfi^V^'V 3 

ctot33 ®R'}.7'}3 n®’’}.{.ri 3 3 A.i^cy 3 h.jpti®>*s ims ®i^. 

ttiA*. ‘I’tn: hfi: 0A»[3] Ji7aft>flAi.C3 ®HJPj 2 -'i }}3 

Ki^K.^h®>‘ 3 fy“ $ fflft’itffO'rt 3 A-nh®>‘ 3 ^»ie.A 3 ©R-IO 33 K i‘^ 

Ooi's Ch-Als coCMY’ii 0?ntftt3 Q^Ps HftA,n3 i^Os 

alt®*' 3 ®a®c?>®»' 5 Ji.c'Eipff®* 3 coKi&wa^ S3 ®®<:.fi s ®®>8-a s 13 

oDivahs ?i 7 aa>na,C 3 tns x®.? ac^exts zas ®>i 

<«,«*> 3 aatss ®jBftft »®>*5 a.t^ca3 A-pc.ets a7>octs X7aa-n 
dkC 3 twis ©R-Mis n®>i^n3 ^4.0 33 ®n7A3 nays n>nza 14 

IPcnx ootiQyY 3 RA?- 1 ® AaA* s ®Ra)-a ; mt s aA«7t s X7aa>0 |fh. 

18 ro. C 3 iLtfh 3 ff®* s Afty s ®OCy s ’/{It®* s Xi^OaiZ. 3 ®®C'i s 

n^.e-®> 3 H'A* 3 ©liftA* 3 x®g ac.c-xt i cx?-a 3 h®> s a.c-'iH 3 15 
X7aa*n<fiCs ay^AWs ®t'<Ltrh3 cwT^cAtis n^jaAs ay^AWss 
®Aa 3 cKjay®** 3 h®> 3 3 . ©a^ay”!. s aft” 10 

t^-s XlnAs S HAIR'S ft"'rs ffliiOns jB.AAy®>”s Ax®gac.eKts3 
Ws ^®.fi-?»i®’'3 ® Ats X+is XAts ®XAas ’iCHfii Hy®0ah 17 
®>' 3 Xy^Tiit 5 XAt S3 ®iiOQ 3 jeft«vy®>* s Xft”’lt 3 ac.eXt 3 X is 

AtAs jahoJ-’Js h®>3 f^j&s *acs a^^jS. : hVUMdhC ay”Aii 
i53 ®®7jats Alia>-Tii XAts HXlQAs <J.«s X7aa>nA.c s ay”A 
18 VO. Ws aXAs Hje.Ah.Li 3 ®je. 7 AAi 3 XAts ajPiss ®jelftft?'®>‘s ft” 19 
'T 3 Aaft”®’* 3 ATi-n 5 xtyni* 3 Hit 5 m s ®h®>n s“ xt8-c^*3 
AOMP®** 3 la 3 la 3 iA“?o 3 i7e®^ i ®l04'-n 3 txan®** ss XA ao 
®> 3 na*^! 3 ac.ext 3 ctii 3 y.^" 7 ^Pt s ®<xt®>* s'* am s xta®> 

Is nRft”t®>*3 fflX?A®-cs Q 7 ach®»‘s ®xjBta3 a®Z 3 aah 

®^3s ®AnsjB.Ay”a3Hit3}7esAft”'P3®ty"asaA”®>'3A’H-033 ai 
®jaftA.y 3 aitA 3 Xy”h®> s ta®'lh* 3 kjfa®’' 3 XAa 3 ica^:. 3 h 
fl^s y.e-'if.hi hcxa ®»‘3 xje.has a.e-A^Pss ®aT>nas «vos ft” 33 
Ts Aays ®?-nz 3 y^AAs x®sac.e:Xt 3 ®ai.e«-s y^A-nits 7 
n 3 XAt 3 Aay ss ®.&ft&.y s acjSrXt 5 aas’T s xt¥<;.o s ®xt.e 33 


1 MS. A. Xl'7n4« 3— ®h®>H repeated in MS. (dittography). 

« MS. ait®>‘ . < MS. originaUy "h®^ . 
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in ro. A.-nh:: ‘TCt-: X7|H.?i-n/h.C! ffl 24 

XA?*: X.tou hCAh^i mt: iiCAtft: (oi^h-i (bP^A\ 

OX^'eiPfl™’*! ffli’H'iJP; CD-nt: XA^'i! XlHi ^Ar; h7aX: 

AHIt: XAt: hff": <fe<5C: X’JH: AXAjB’JWff®-! 

H-A* ! Ml-a :: a)j&n.A- : XA^® : lAtA : : W«njP} : /"J-ja : 9 25 

y^AA-fl"*! Xy”'}n: H 0^®-: ■J(h: iWA 

<">• ! <{.®-A !! fflfflO-niPffo* : rmg X"P^ : ii^A-X ; A .T®H XCJ^Xt ; ® 2C 
RA?- : XCeXt : 'JA : X7aX>0/h.C :: ® SI QA- : Hit : XA"7tO- : AX7 
H.X>Adi,C : ffl^A-A-l Alt i X7aX>OrttC : Xi^Atif : (OOD^e.-'pi.i : [AA 27 
a i 1 AHlt ! ^Lffl-A ! A:?^A : Hit i XA®fth : h®> : Xj&hOA-l i ttA : 

1 9 VO. ajP} I! : XAlt ! I AHA : S^^'C v. ©ItA* : : 28 

Aft7 j cofifhCt-.i AAo» : X-A : <Dooh.A : ®®»liA i 4’^A : ®}/"X-j 
® Atf- i ®XA.A ! HiiyA*®^ : Hit ! H'A i t7*VR- :i AifA* : X®» 29 
WCyo^ : ®AX1P>®>’ ! ®'EXt®>':: ®tAOA‘ : AA^?tlP®>^ : H-A* : 
AHHI X-CXi ; XAh ! i Xlh ! XA>lt : Xh-i*} : .?”7AC ! HX.B 30 
tiA’®’* : H-A* : A-AX : ®?jaA 5 ; h®»! XAt ! ^A?- j: ®AX 

Ati : <'A.e?’ : h®* : ‘T'jB : ■feXC:: ®AH-A‘ : X®* : h»K"®>‘ : ®A 31 

Xt®>* ! lAf i y»lt ; 17Aff®^ j lA^/i®>‘ ; hT'VlCl : A5:®M XC 
.ext:: aofi.a,h9>{t^ : AH-A”®** : : ®7f d-:: CX?*^ : 32 

A” i AX7aX-AA.C : AHtiJPl : S£:'\li i Xi^[X]ft4i®>*:: Xlt®>'A : 

20 10. XiV-Aft®** ! : ® 54-10:: ®A4- : | Xi®.aXt : 07C : ®je.a.X 33 

5P : AA“t : il : : ^X : y“AA,l : Xi®Ht : 07C :: XA®» : W : 

A51-A ; -iAtt : AHt : *AA,C : ®®0X : A«T : y"AA ; AH i ® 
•AXAt : (Dinr’ya^ : AAHA : : ®7rd. ; I®g XC.eXt ; 

®f7^. : OAA J X7dlf®»* :: ®X®-d.e : X7aX'AA.C : X^A'^ 34 

ja ! \A i XAt : A0A,lf®»‘ I m^X- : ®t®<Ifla, ; XAh : AlA®* : 1 
Ay” : X” 2 l : g-®g X?ta7; A.aXt : 07C : ®A2vt : H-A"®>* : A 
Xl-r ! 5t-Cd.-!-®’- : Al®g XC.eXt ! h®> : ^^h-l : Ay”l : AOaiP®*-:: 
®X«VA : HtC4 : Xy”®-Att®>‘ : W : AlJ® : h®» : HX.t[<{.]t<'t“:: 
®h«7lJ* : XT^X®>* : : AOd : aX? : ®A54AXt? : At : A 35 

20 VO. 7-ACh : .W/z///////// '■ : Xy”XA : i ®>?^:At : 

Ch-Ali : (oKM'i : A-AXs ®1'^0.P1 : XA : .aO-AX ; aat : ®®>1 
dvt i MP’COf *' : a)^£:f.(f ^ : Xy”}.? : A^».eA : Hit f XA®7th:! Ot 
At, : ®t®7'i0iL : ®®®-di : ®5Ul*ti : AlHCh : ///MM'/ ®ti i 36 

A»'F : W 5 AX7aX*AA,C : ®tA<i:h ; ® J2-H ; Ah®> ; tX®*! i A54 
A»t ! I®I XC.eXti: ®W : A»T : 54-W s ACtOt : 7.a®?tt :: 

®h" 70 * : dA?i 5 X7aX : ®X.e'i}L i ®X® dXL ! Xy”H-A‘ ; O-AX i 37 
®®>lA<t ! ®t7C 1 Xh-.a : ®?'At : A?jaA : Hit : XA®?th : ®AS4 


' MS. H. ® Tile d. is very uncertain ; tlie word has been corrected. 
VOL. XXV. 3 
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ft-t i hC.^K^ % A.t i rt7>flCh : ! H HI ! !////! iH : ©t"/ 38 

7 Ai. ! ! h if ; ZH :: : Alt : XZRK? : 

21 ro. ; n?"7f : XJ?,h ! : A«-“JU ; | At : rtV-flCh : //;/ 

oJH’it : ! AfltCA?- : X®.^' AC.&Xt : ! ® nt : H-A ! % 1 

W’hC li ®t^hn* ! 0 ® nt ! ^9't i tn : tp>flA- ! f-®g }7>"t : 

®Zfij A07C ! XIH : : AA«VMi'V : nO^I (oaKth ; ///// ' 2 

X®I ACJK-Xt i ®jEfl,A i nn®» i A*n : ®® A-fr : (Otn>’iA.tl i i gA 
:: ft-J." i ! Jf-ft”®*' : Xrt ; :>*' ®»XtilPl ®>* | : AA 

i AOjS^ !i ®XA : tAfl^lJi®** ! nA®> i A. 7 ”Aft} : : ATJ 

It ! AA"¥t i iiCntA !i com r ; An ! : X®:e: ACie-X^' : ® 3 

tP-OA* : ^®g AAA ! X®H AC.e-X’r i ®i{.t4. : : ®RAf‘ : 

AC^h-Y ! Afty ! KVlho^ ! AA.eltO’®>‘ ! ®AA^A»®>* : : 

®A&IF®»' ; i ®At : A®?je.:: ®jeftA i AgAA? J 4 

21 VO. £?®^ : I [A] AXA : A>nA. : ®H.7”4- :: ®.e.ftA ! a4-il i Alt : X7a 5 

A : AS^ntii ! Xh-t ! ®AaA : il^Yi i AlAT” :: XA®> i lAf A ! A7 
>nCth s AXA I 1R,®-A ! A®>h : ®tZ : AX’®- j ®.p.Xfti ; Ay“lt : 
XZaA ! nXAt ! X-Ai ; ® A.t<lA?} s AAt j RAX !.■ AAMi ; ni>.e (i 
A ! Hit : AA®?th i X^^Hlt : AH-0 ! ®}7X"'V : ®®>lxllt : ®X 
h-jP} ! y”7nt: i AAt^'^t?*^ i n^J2:"2i i ®nje-AZ.}:! ®A.eti.R”: 

! h®> ! ”/0d : AlAAt : ®AHCHC i i®hi?®>* : ho® : Xj&ii 
UA-i ! kJ?} ! ®>'EAtf i A"Zl !! A.eA}l J KV\LA i Ay"Aiif : 7 

A ! Hit ! AA"?th ! XX®H-A* : Xh-.e i A-nX ; ffiXAtl : XA : 
tA-i ; n^'jBA ! Hit i AA®?th : A^Sl :: AJ^;Mi i X7aA : Ay”A 8 

22 ro. ft} ! n?jBA : Hit ! | AA"7th ! Ai^JfA- ! Xh-j& ! ®PM i tA'C i ® 

jE-jE-?’ ! (®pi.} ! ttc !) n®>tft.t i ®naat s a.a/!.®»' i ®ACAt 
®>* ! h®» i X.e.A-nO-} J aX} : ®.et?X4- ; nRP : 14-^ ^ : A"2l !! 

AxZrA}} ! X7aA ; Ai®Aft} : n;^».eA i Hit i AA®7th i Xi®aA- : AH 9 
X ! ®>iiC.fl ! ®74<A.P1 i ®ti;>A.ei i'4’'r^'P : ?J&A»®^ i ®HCH 
C : i®ftC®>’ I ® AT^O 5 Aa?lF®>' : A«^l a A.C-A}} : X7aA ; A 10 
ii®Aft} i npjBA : Hit : AA'^th : Xi®H : jP.fi}7A : 'a)£pJ»C i I? 

A} ! ®^p} ! ® AC'S ! y“.fi-C : ®h.e.a I H.e}4er^ J ®je.}Ah : nA}}. : 
®aXA}- i ®.P/ftlT*n J nR*^; 4 - ; A.eje- ; ®A 7 A^ j XT”}.?! A*^! j: 

A.e-A}} : X7aA 5 Ay”Aft} : 0 ^».eA ! Hit : AA®7th : X7”H-A»®^ j W 11 
22 TO. -n.?},! 5 XA ! JPAtiOXoi. 5 }^:A : ®XA ; je.7H4- : X®-A 

A : ®n®>tClA J adi^ i ®nR-¥<' i O.A'} 5 ®nR7-Z ! CXA} J ®nR-^:d‘ : 

X7C} I ®flR7-Z ! AAlZ.lt} : ®nR7-Z i X-OA} : ®aR7-^ ! 0«1?>} ® 
tn ; inxo i ®lAt ! Xy”®-At ! H-A- s s ®i"Pi ! AC 
Si-A ! X®-A : ®Att ; ^»j&A*®^ i h®» : HiffPU :: (D^1a-i- i h 


I tn was rubbed out here. * MS. ^ MS. JE. < MS. ®nRT-Z. 
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i (Dhao UC : i i fifi-WCti i tt(\t : 

rt-flX : a^VP-ri : h‘^'i :: : WlVLH : hT'm : n:?M : W 

•P ! mn^Yth : Ofild ; : coh 

rt ! M'V4>‘^iy. : ^h-P : ft**! : Qi^'n : H ft- : ft-ftK !! coM ; j&t 
aowy ! JP®-C^' ! ft-of®* : hVUM/hC : : o^-Jf ! ftOrt>lF 

23 ro. ao^ ; }i<^1 ;■ s.fr'VH - Ji7a<5 : fiP^titii ; a:PM i R’i'P i | ^ft"Yt 13 
h : Jiy"0>a? : ft^rtl’i : Xi^^-VaJ-V : H,eft<?i*F i Xi>™} : H-ft- : o®"/?*: : 
n* i a)Aftt^>^'e ; Aft^rti-J : j (DfJY^LC I (Oh-M’dAl : 'Jft 

i : flDje.>T|-‘f’'P*T ! j ! ^ft4- : 

«.£"!}} i K7a^i : : ft^»M ; HVP : Aft«7th ; J ft* H 

X i omiicje’i { oJffoftt'Pje’^’! ! ft}7C : ®nAftl i cDHCVC i p^ne 
afx J (D7«h‘C ! M'PO^ ! fto»TaAt : :: i X7a? : IS 

: ftTHl* : Sft®7'th : : Xy”0ft'V : Xk^* ; 

V 0*fli : : i^lft? : ®-^p? : 

ft<Jf. : n^'l? i fflftftfti^ ! A.T ;'A7-ftCh ! /////////////////M i 

23 VO. X7H.^ J : ft^>je.A ! 717* : Aft"7th j Xif^H-ft- ; 0*|‘fi : ftX 

ft i J&'l'tft' : !¥ft! : .eflftC : ! ffija-l**’*** { i 

: ®A'iq0’®>‘ : je.7ftX : «n : CXft®** :: i X7R 1^ 

X : «y”ftW ! ft:>j&ft : 'H7* : Sft®?th ; Xrt ! : Xy“ftfti : 

XA* : 7Ch-fl ! "/Oft : (op^thdr : ft*JZr"2h i ®X77 ^'*C i ftl 
fth ! : /i"27:! A-Mi! : /ii^ftW : ftl^'J&ft s Tfl* ! Aft 1^ 

«7t:h : Xy"/iii®7y" : ®.eil.P” : ®5’T*m. ; A00i^t : /"P(IP J ®} 

¥ft-)!! ®¥fn-f ! *®-ft 5 a^^P ! iM'h ! ft7*Ch i lllllllllilillll 
A.e-'Hf : X7aA : A.rftft} : ft?>M : H7* J Aft"7th i Xi™rh«Y®> i 
: ®7'ftT ! ®A®7®» ! : ®CXft !! ®A7'i/" i X7aA ! 

®AftftA 1 Xy”i.f : ®A7/®AL : Xy".e-**? : A-t i ft7*Ch : ////////////// 

24 ro. I lllllllllilillll A"27 :! ■ A.&'iH : X7aA : A^ftti! : a^iJdA i 717* i A 

ft®7th J XoD^^^'V i ftX7C? : ®X.^A7‘ftO : ftA0j&7t?:! AC*0 i 
X7A1 ; ® ftt : ^q** : MF” : ®A-flCO : AOje.7* : A*1 : (DF^Ctbi i • 

® A.ftft : ft^q'/e. :: 0(11 s X7aX i AXi®^ ! HX7ftA : 1H7 : [®]AX 
! (®)HX7ftft : i-i-i :: ®y”ftO ; ®-ft* : ^V*? i *^:/"/h* : ®flh 
"it ; ft7-nCh : illimillllllllll A"Z7 .■! A.ft-'lll : X7liA i Ai^fthl i 33, 24 
ft?.fcft : 717* i Aft"7th : Xi»^} *. K-fl* i '1H7 : ®70a : ®Xi?”H'ft' : 

^u>j.yD . Hny"^C ! ®Hftfl'^.f* I llX7nA ■. *.&®- ®Xy”fMi I A 
A’i ; ®Xft* i HfiiAA i R7®! ; Hfti®.&C ! *^y"fh * : ®Hftft®7.f* : 
Aj£®t ! X*A>A1. ; ft-* ! ft7-ftCh : ! lllllllllilillll Ofti : H7* : 35, 26 

24 VO. itie i H}ft*i ; ftA|^>} : ®ftAiVl : ®X*<;ft?i ! h®> ! iiXA7 ; ftiTl* n 

Aft i ! Xi^H-ft- ! €:*<;* ! x:jft : X®>A.f®* : ftCh'i : ®*"^ 


' MS. *. 


« MS. fflU. 


" MS. 


■I MS. *. 
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V'M ! 04'Oi ! l i i : rtrto7.e : HKlnfl. : 

: a)C\^ACl : «n : i W^H' i : K7a^ : A.'!* : 2r 

A7*(lChJ ,, . , i 7111= 5 ! a)a^>j£A i ffP’J? *28 

/"th ! (DOX-I^ 5 fl^InCh ; i MKH-adbC i j; 

'iit ! ! Kh-JE. ! HQi^.frC!! oJJvy^H ft- j Kh-fi H-ii. : HttA 

"V.P'V !! 04’n} ! a> l-ff?'i0}} ! Ky^Ti ; ^Va« i Yi(r« i A-jaiiOrt-i : H-rt* i 
rt-flX j : A7-flCh : lllllll/MIIHil UMOr t atH^Vc^ i w 2i), :i0 

i nA0(»»* i Ky”H-ft" : .H?^a : «*H. : Hnrt‘^4? 

25 n.. 'V I aJhJf’m'V : H'rt* ! i 'HYP : « A"7th : o) nR'79 : 

tn>7nCh ! fDfl«V0*«v ! j: ®nA>Arf»t : i HA. 

^■r{«“>Tr ! y«^tO : (Dy"mr4> j :: A.e-'ifi. : 21 

conSidtL : an ; 7Ai^ : roQHj&<n>StX : 7A^^ J : "/y«Vh : 
ffl(a)y»Aj<ith ! AAA»? I at : A7-nCh ! IIIIIHIilll/j/i/ :: A.tC 32 

! ©Alt i ua : y”nat s ®t«; : attet ■, zit : ; t 

J..eAl : ry” ! ant : OAt i ^Atcx : 'i'-M h ! aAOaS !i fflj&h-l ! 

/L^JSh ; <oj»y°l.t : aAh ! (O'iMfi : XlUX ; iRlTt i AiHlt i i7C 
h j: fflAhA ! H-a s .Rt-J-Ry” : A^Xh i ©atXHHh : ^R-y" : A 33 

i 5 ; “/WAH ! a)y»^dYh s (vavjZrl^iYh ; ! ¥R.tro j 

t^:-l"[A(i]t : (Pdi^i f ; ® nt : A-Qi i: ®mt ! H A- : HAAXi i ®H 

25 VO. 1041} : tfth i jE-l'l^R^ : ^m-} : t<f-22rAi ; ry” : AHt : OAt :: 

fflh"70- ! A"70 s RA»tS ! HAAXh- : 'Ifth ; Ai ; 7*0 Ch : ///z/////////// 34 
////// Ah ! n-OHit ! ® Ah-tt J A9A®> j 9Ay" ; A*^! ®Hlt : 36, 30 
m : hy°£'id : ! ®on®>- ! X7aA*nA.C ; AXAt®>* : ®H-A»‘5 

^^’.C : XP®^ I ah®> ! tA®>}. ! Ay®/*®** i AXAtfl® j: ®.eftA”fl® : 37 

X^aA-ndvC ! AAC^XO* i HaA? 5 A7*nct? ! i Q7.fc«7tt I ’iO' : 
f ft? ! ® Af i iJ^ie-ah®** i Xy”H-a : ^l^dt : X:?A s X®>Ay®' : 7/" 

A- : ® 0 -nh-h®>‘ : HP i : Xy”mA : A" 7 je. i ®Xy”A¥Hi ! Ay" 

AC I <Lj2r4-.e : ajPh®>* : A^'J’Ch- s ®®®>Ca :: .eXlti ; 174- 1 38 

26 ro. ®AAy"ft ! AH-A- 5 ¥T<it ! HajPh®>* ! Ay”i i ay? J I Ay"l 1 ®nRA» . 

th®** ! y.y-'ll :: ®Hayh®>* ! HXAy"i ! W ! tax?< ! ry" ; h®> i 
AJ : X'J'^C®’* 5 n®>lt? I! ©XHCy®** i h®» : dtO^A s ay^AC i X 
A®> i A®'lt?A : xy.ha : R'EA i A®?yt : (By°AC I H-A* : ¥T<it i 
y.^ca ! ®y.CdA i ®y.yi7fti! ®Hlt j Aff7.y®>* s XAlt : AC 39 
.c-xt : AXatJP ; AX7aA-0A.C : ® A'OAy : AAy”Ah®>‘ ®.eftA 
y®*- I AH-A“®>^ J AAH-a J Alt®>*l s ! ®t 

XHHi !! ®Aft7 i ^170* i ®t«®-a ! O^cyt ! ®-At : Xa®»* I 40 
® A«7ahtlF®>* : j ®m^X : XAh ; AlAy” :: AHlt i RA»t : 

AA"7t i hCAtA !! ®Aa i ?ltO' : 7R®»‘ ! ®An i y.RX?- s ®yi 41 


' MS. w’y. 


* MS. '1. 


“ MS. A* 5 
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36 VO. ►flfl* : Hit ! : | i (OhldlPi^ ; h 

£«> : Od : ffltrt"n<i: j : coPihhiqO’cf^ ; £D7*n« : Jltt : Chfi 

cn>' 11 i a)hu?t(n>* ■ i a?* 

^"2tP£n>* ■! wh‘^0' ! jErtftC ! i ojJiViSlFfli’* : 43 

T4’T : ! oj^O'C J AOjaltlfa®* J a>j&tA7"y" : : 

fflj&tieaJ* j II cPfitlAi. ; laa : £Dj&t?4L4. : (Dfi'iiPi. i 

ittpa^ 1 0C? ! ojRAJit? J aJH-ftoffp* j ! AA i i hC'i 

^ ! hT-tl i (D}i.e:'Ml I Ai>^A ! Hit : «A"¥th ; ‘M-lt ; tDflRft” 
t ! XtDg «C.C'Xt : i-'^teih- ; M : 7ACh s //////////////// ! 43 

X®I ! 0?J£A i Tilt : XA'^t ///// : hCfltn j Xi^X^ : »■ 

37 ro. A’'^ ! *®g }7>"t ! [®]X®g A07-C ! | XA : : AX"7Atit : AO 

.«1 !! ; Al®gXC.A-Xt ; i X7H- 44 

X ! X^AM : Xi^^Xtl : XAt ■. HAA'^^ti! ©X^H-A* : Xh.e ! H 
aT’AtC I X7ax J : top’ooii, 1 }^Af ; a)®p? ; A.t i A7AC 
^ ' lllllilllllllllll XXffolP’®’* : l®g XC.eXA- ! AB-®g 17-P't ; [® 45 
A] 2®g X07-C : coMA'Jpa^' : X"VA.iitlP®^ : ®X7AXiP®»* : 1A : 
X7aX>fl<ii,C i Xy”Anfl»- :i 

Xy”^'i<: : XAtCX? : yje."75’t®»* : CtOt : ®Rft»tat>‘ ; i A g 1 
H-A’t®' ; XAjHQ i ii™jfrC : XXh-tP s ®AAA>i)“ : AX7aXArfbC ; Xy" " 
At*®** ; ®^A< ! ®Hy”^< : A^Xf? : ®^AA* : : 

[yA,A*y j] ?«PA i Xlt i X71iX : X"Zl 2 
yA- i A-S J i Xlt I X7aX ! X*^! :: 

37 VO. yA*A*.e : ®>Hi<5 ; Xlt : Xi7H.X : [X-^l] :: 

A-X'A'jP ! CtA ! Xlt : X7ax i X'^l 3 
A*JPA-JP 5 t["7]yA} : Xlt ; X7aX i X^TZl :: 
yA,A-.P : IS?.* ! Xlt i X7liX i X*^! :: 

yA>A‘y ; HXj^Ah i CA/ftt i ^atuqt : Xlt s X7aX s X"Zl :: 4 

7A,A*? ! flA*<l> 5 Xlt : X7aX ; ®®-.^A j Xlt : X7aX i X"Zl ti 
YA,(t£ i ; Xlt j X7aX i X-^l !! 

yA,A*JP i J Xlt ! X7aX ! X*^! !! 5 

yAA-.? i R-l-O i Xlt 1 X7ax s X-^l !! 
yA>A-je ! maA : Xlt J X7ax ! X'^l :: 

yA.A-.f ! A 0 *A : Xlt : X7aX i X^^l :: C 

yA,A-jp ! y”X®>i ! Xlt i X7ax i h°ti ii 
yA>A‘.P s tA.t ! Xlt ! X7ax ! X*^! !! 

yA>A‘JP ! : Xlt i X7ax i X*^! :: 7 

yAjA-.? i A*JP ! ®>1^X, s Xlt ! X7ax i X" 2 l :: 
yA,A-.e ! "YXy”C i Xlt j X7ax : X*^! !! 
yA,A^.e ! 17-® : 17^t 5 Xlt i X7aX ! X"2l !! 

38 ro. yA,A-.P ! Xy“]Ali j X®?Aht i Xlt : X7aX i X-^l :: 

VOL. XXV, 4 
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JS. LUfniann, 




yfl>iVJP ; Ah : j : K‘^’i :: 

Ah : lA7.e i A-n^h.} ; fflifty"’} ; at\V°h i AjP®- ; M(\a^ : ^A^” ! 9 

!! 

aJHIt : }7d i I tohOA ! tAA^VP s .r®g A«A. g 1 

Vhi AK7aX} ! A?ft-A 5 hCAtA :: ®jE.ftA<p : W : (OV-tthi : H*A» i 
HAA^V'Th j (vacfifiM i >nC7i i HA-jam^K ! (XAh i) XAh : AM*^ ! 
9Ay” ! (of^/"rbt ! HA-?rfi«V^> J A'V®-iv^ i !! ^Kll.i ! A 

CA?i ! ACA^O- i i ho» 3 s ffl’JAft- s Ay”AA-0< 3S (o % 

^(htfoo' ^-ijaAhffp- 3 Ay”f 3 <{.Xja 3 A-CAja s ATJVP 3 ACAjpw* 3 
A^jal 53 ®Aa 3 -TriAf- 5 mfl 3 A^^^T s tiC« 3 ffl'1-CO.e 3 i^flh 
•28 VO. OIK j j A.^-}8-4. ;< fflAy”.e'i^O-A s | ACAr®®* 3 ^A'/fi 3 <{. 3 

A7 3 AA'Tr 3 Hy”A-A 3 Ai^AOA- s coKAh 3 .T-Ati’P s R’f-A s co^7-7 3 at 
Ct- 3 ©An 3 ja^A?- 3 Old 3 A.e^’i 5 h^C/h-i’ s AfFff®' 3 }^<^C 33 
OOCO^-il 5 fl7{5ff»- 3 (DA'iie- 3 AlH 3 .aahf- 3 AM^ 3 3 {(DW 4 

<”»• s) ®hi. 3 hflo 3 n.e’} 5 g 3 ®g A>A.-P 55 ©Ai^.MA.IP 5 

A 3 5 A-?^^ 3 hCA-i-A 5 Arh-PCjPt 3 fi/'-A- 3 fflA-t^CU- s H 

aA? 3 A7-flCt 51 ®7‘’J/"A- 1 Afty 3 fflWn* 3 7Rff«»* 5 ®.afl,A‘ 5 C e 

A.f 3 lAiA 3 OA-A 3 7-0<J 51 ®Aa 3 ®^?-} i n?5l'} i ®AA i CA-i 3 ^ 

'r-Al 3 ®hl 3 h®> 3 Q^-l 11 ®AO 1 CA.} 1 aid 5 A^.al 3 Ahja} 3 A 
3 tn>A<! 3 ®m 3 h^-i- 3 Ht®A.frf 13 offiChlft^ 1 A.?aA s A 1 7 
A 5 3 A’Jt®>*A 3 .B-ijaAha®* 3 3 CA.e 3 A-CAja 5 A 

29 ro. •H’J-P 3 I 53 aJfiahP 1 ACJ5A.O* 3 AA-SA-A s ha^'i 3 Alt s K7 8 
aA 3 HtftAi 13 ®jaAaL 1 I7<'i 1 A7aA i Oi^lt 1 ja.e-ii 3 A-n 
Al s Ai^mt 1 AAa 3 AAt II ®nh?‘ I X®g AC.C-At 5 .h«'» 3 ®> 9 

■iH 3 Xh<;y»t 51 ®.aft«viP 1 AC«A.0* 3 AA.SfrA ! Ay"lt 3 /Lm 10 
Ch 3 AAai 3 AJ?y” 3 AACAXh 3 ®ttAi^Aah 3 A.t'^Al 3 t7A^:h i 

HA^'Eh 31 ®jaAat 3 ndi 3 77 ^ 3 AA 7 aAl s Aa^fi 3 AHja^- 
'll 5 A-nA 3 Ai^^m-At 13 ®AA®>A i A.®>rhCh 3 Alt 1 AA«n} 1 
y”7a^: 1 ®?ja 5 ®aA‘">A 3 ®>fh£:hi i Alt i lA®»ja 3 fi^pi s ®ir. 
dii I ®-At 3 za 3 jatl®4’ 3 y“iliZth I QAOai 3 ?»TA1 3 ®A 11 
AAfl II lAlA 1 AAfl® 3 AAA 3 -iC 3 ®R.e5> i ®1R.A) 1 Hh^h 3 
29 VO. A7aAl 5 Aa^i 1 AAfn> 3 AAA 3 A*nA 3 Ha jaA.*nA 5 A'J'je-^Zh 3 AA 

7aAl 31 ®A 1. 3 OA 3 HAjamjaA 1 ®A‘nAA i ^:x.®> 3 H(a)jatz 12 

h-n 3 HAlnahii A7aA i aa^ith 3 at 5 ’ 7 "ai 3 13 

h 5 at 7 /«'Rt 1 at 3 A7'ACh i ; AA®> 3 AAA i Hja 14 

4>®-y” 5 5>j2rflD ; 7}?-h 3 A"7.et s ®y"j2-c 3 ajaha i R®z i 
h I AA®» 3 lAilA 5 A^-?H 3 ffll^5»l i Ai^A^ 3 aAh ii ®hOA 3 15 
je-fyipit^ 3 a?aA 3 hCAtA i AAMaa i A1 3 Ai7Zhff»‘ 3 tf-'P 3 ® 


^ Secunda manu. 
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: rtHt i t7C? i a)aniLfi.it»i : i : /'a i 

hi : hiVditct^ : ‘iOrh : rtov^L j jR®-! ; coT’^C i jah®*l i Kai* i: 
matl®>‘a i H-ft- ! ! Micr^ . ^j^va 5 H:^>nX5i- : ®A«va I HAnt 10 

“¥[rt]A.h- s h° 7 ticn> : HXlnA : ‘^C.CT^ i hsr^ i Alt j : Q 

30 VO. hjCT ! 5 i ®ATn®ti ; Ta :. HjB'T 

Oy” : : ®%®- :: ®HX'!aA : rdiih i .e:'ivk i M 17 

Ten>4>L 1 a<LA7 : TCWH : ®H7®®i ! CAA? : AHA..e^‘ 7 ®/" s ®A 

j T7AA : iJl i XA'V : ® ?i’F ; HAIH ; ak ^ ! ©HKlnA 5 18 
mC7S>^ i ¥'ftc?[j] HV'iCiiP : a'>aflb<I : h.<^aA : n‘iT>£ i .e®>? ! 

! HA®-<'.e-h* ! A»15 i a79 ! ftHW« r A.eArh^’ ! ®A^ ; ®}i® 

^h- i A-P ! 'iO-At : T^P’OLL » HAIAA j od'A. i id ^ ; 7^C? : H 19 

'VTlCa9f> i ^A ; a^A : ®®y‘ni79’ ; i 0C : ®"iii^SiP : «a : .e 

i Skh J g®l^®»t :! ®tAAAP : AC-SA.W* ! AA.fA*A : AASi : 20 
! A"®** I Ar ! -la-A !! cohT>A'ii,V'n J i7(?®>* 5 A.?ft'A ;i 21 

30 VO. ! TiJ^k :: AkVid ; fflO-ah-h®** s Hit ; AA*^^'? ! 

>OT ! ® AX-’JOT’ ! : Xy”^»m.Al‘ :: ®H-A- : A-OA ! HAA®»£? 22 

ff® i A-HI^F 5 hT’l i AA'i'i ; Hhi^’ i aom^ j : ®HA’I 

aa i ®H(it !) trfiAa : (ontdH : tA^?* ! jaja-'ii ; Ay”*a 
H"i : i^/aAt :: (OUftid. : Mihd : AAo?tO- : aA^«l^ j :j 23 

(Dcooao^ ! AAWAW' :: (ok’iH : jPjf*aa- : 'idd i ilha- : 'iA'A : AT" ; 
a)t£A"th- : ®A'J^CT0* :: ®j£ftA- : Ah-t ; ®An-A : Ay"h ; ATA 
7° ii Alt ; A7HA : A.?"Ah-f ; Hit : H-A- : ®0-0h} : A®»h : 

A !! fflR®-0> : Ar : ®J&AA« :: <f-Cl i Afil : <^Cl :: AM : AM : 24 
AM:: ^LA:A.A:^A:: A^:AA: A^AA: A^AA:: ®’A?'A?*A ; ®>ivrA 

31 ro. Ttl :: fl»ivAf A : ®>ivArA : [®«vArA ::] AT'AA 1 1 ATAiV i A? A,A ! 

JtAAiV. : J^'AAA. : s : iliT*A»^V :: T*£?A 5 T*£? ■ 

A ; WA :: hCA : JiffA : tCA :: ¥A”A : ^:a-A : ^A-A :: A^yA ; A.T’A ; 
A.T’A :: iCA : i£?A : lah I fflA^^H-A* H?ia ; Ai®? : *nCA>nA«V 
rA :: fflAiva : HfAi^f? : AHlt : Ai^f : HAIAA ; g AlAA : ® A 25 

laA ! S®gW?t 5 A"?^: i ®HAlaA : "YCJPi® : Ai®? :: ®.eQ, 26 

A*®** ; amt I Ay"? J tjEr-iJ. s (DA^'PAV ; *nii®>* ; ^>m,Atti®»* I 
®aAy"AA.ti®>‘ i HX®^! ! ®HAy"l i AHlt 5 Ay"? ! AA-il :: ®A.? 

: at.e^?': miuAiok. i /aA j A.e.el i ; ® At : Ay”:^ 
m.At ! Ay"lAft« 5 AAh j iVO'fe : H7«a<J s A^1>A7 : A>t : :^m.A 
t :: (DAfk : A.?A'A i hCAtA ; Ay"l j H-A* : HtfrAxi. s ®-At ;| 27 

31 VO. ®»*!A¥t? : AA.A : [H]?ta?- : AHlt i ild :: ®Ay"} i K-A* s RA- 
tt? : ?ia ; mt i RA>t ! ®amt : RA>t ! HtA®»i ! HA'i? i coK 
7”tbe : ®A®yA- 1 hi i orothhih : a®>laC? : I ®>/fi«Vh- ; 28 


1 MS. A. 2 MS. anu* ! a7i. » ms. ''a>. * ms. "h. 
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5 (HaoMA i K7CS ! ‘rv^Ath : nCh^ i A 
"7CJPy” : : a^nhii^ : AKiilS :: fflAJ : fufidhii’ ; 29 

: co?Ljl.h^» i Q«-.e-K ! oofujedittl i !! ®n5i(n» : 30 

: hMhM : h^YlPo®* : h^Mi : X7a/ii : nTIlT 5 
fli^h ! : A«ni ! ®XT8-rfii s : A'l* : A7*nCh ! 

//////////////////// : i 5 •(10*0 : HA70a ! 31 

32 10. AHt : cm^rh^ I i *00*0 : HtrfiM : ®HtX®>f : A Ht : 

RA»t ;: *fl0-0 i : ‘H’J’P J XlH ! >P}>0*A9’ ! Mt : i 32 

5 AHt ! XA»t : ^ 'RIO : : h®> { h»H-A I : 

ft} ! n:^'.e«v? i ®fl}4-10? : wHA’PG i } 1 ®> ; ftC.frXt? !! *00-0 ! ®- 33 

X-P : UJPA ! ®Hft}^ : Ant : ; n*}A. 0 - : H-A ! ®» 

! CM’i : ®ftA 0 i Hje-tift. : 7AA : : ®}¥ft - 1 ®'Jn : 34 

OAcot ; Ht ! ff»R-A¥ I ftL.ea®'X : ®-At i ft^P i : ®.eh 

7® ! ®<i?>n ! (oAfim’i : je.rtj2.e : ®ft..&?><i:-0 : ■in ! ! ®® 

i<<bL I ! ffifi-AO-t ! ft.^ih“2v 5 jpjs-tiy® : ®.fnCC i 

ft»’! H-ft* ! 04« i ®RAK'P !! cofi-tAiii : ft-P : ®®-A^ j o^AXiit 35 

L i ft.eC'l'fe i Xy”}.0- ;: ®t<' : 'iA-^' : AOit j iaX’t : codiVC^t 5 

32 VO. fiaoi^K ! ®*At i I a-P ! ®®>’}<{.A : X7aft>nA-C i ?'}C^; ! AOaa 

®®J’}/{.n i Afiml I : Xi^}.0« ;: cohltZ s HVP : Rft”t : X 30 
®> i tft®>’}h i H-A i l£^*7nC ! Ah : ATH-p : RA>t :: ®"7? i JlA’t; 
XjBth^®- : ®-nt ! i^.eC ! XA®* : hAC : ®'>^A : ® X’P j Hfty® 

AA : ^®>‘ J AhCAtA :: ®>'}»^h. j l^^/aftt : ®®>»?»[i]A' : [A]} 37 

CSA- i (DM'Plh ! .ew-s* ! A7*nch'! Illlllil/lllllllll ®AX®>A : Hit : 38 
ftlanh : AX®* ! trh0*Oh ! (AtA ;) tdh«n : riA j a)^^i : At 
A ! H-a f ft<J. ! 0« ! ®C7Ht : K'?t : t®>®-X : ®t7CC i ^».e.As 
K-a ! 0Ch i ®}lAXth I ®ft«vO ; H.e4>®-y” : t.e-®2h : H-a ! 
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CHAPTER I. 

iNXItODirCTION. 

1 la tliG HtXaiG of tlie Father and the Son and the Holy 
Gliost, One God! [TJiis is] the discoarse concerning the 
Disciples, as Jesus taught tlxem hy wiiat they arc to he saved 
from sin. 2 And to you also -we shall tell, hy what yo will he 
saved from every sin and from every evil thing and frotn the 
imprecation of men. 3 And hy this he ye saved from every enemy 
and the poiso]i of the serpent and from ever}Hhing that lias 
poison which kills soul and body; and from every disease and 
infirmity of the body and breaking of hones, and (hy which 
they will he saved) from malediction and curse, and from all 
keepers of magic. 4 And hy this thou [,0 Lord,] hast saved 
* them from all power of the enemy; and [it is told in this hook] 
that the [Disciples] conquered and subdued Satan and cast him 
out, lest he approach them, and that they shall he saved from. 

2 VO every evil, from | calamity and from the demon of noontide. 

5 And that they were saved from the chastisement of kings and 
princes (and hy which they shall he saved); they cooled olf 
their wrath like water. And hy this all creatures feared them, 

6 And hy this they have found grace with all human creatures. 
And by this their throne has become honoured and exalted, and 
hy this they Avere saved from the flame of fire. And hy this 
their face shone like the sun before all people, heathen and 
Christians. 7 And [here is told] everything that has been done 
unto the 12 Disciples (and) hy this, [namely] the names of 
Christ. 8 And everybody who believes and invokes, and reads 
[these names], by these names of Christ let him be saved from sin 
and from all had and wicked and treacherous men, and from all 

3 ro. disease[s] of soul and body, and from all demons | and evil 

spirits. 9 And Satan shall be driven out, and he shall not 
approach him who keeps these words, nor touch his dwelling, 
but that man’s poAver shall be strong as a rock and his voice 
shall be heard as the voice of a lion. 10 And his face shall 
shine like the sun, and he shall find grace with all people ; and 
his throne shall be exalted, and his honor shall be greater than 
[that of] all men, and no creature on earth shall overcome [him], 
and all men shall fear and tremble before his face; he shall 
defeat and subdue the power of all his enemies and he shall be 
like the 12 Disciples. 
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CHAPTER II, 

Teachings of Christ concerning His nane. 

1 And Jesus rose lunoiigst tliom, and He blessed tliein with the 
sign of the cross; Jesus spoke and said unto them: “Listen to 
me, to my word and my coihmand; and I will give unto you all 
desire of your hearts, you my servants and you my friends and 

3 VO. you I my heirs, 2 And I Jiave selected you from all human crea- 

tures, and I have given you power tliat ye may raise the dead 
by the true faith, and heal all the sick by the Holy Ghost, 
3 And make ye Satan as dry grass before the wind, and he sh^ll 
be cast out hy your prayer, and his power shall be broken, and 
he shall flee and be ashamed before you. 4 And I have not given 
to others what I have given to you, my truly beloved, you whose 
light shall not be extinguished forever, and whose joy shall not 
cease for generation and generation.’’ 6 And the Disciples of 
Jesus Christ said unto him : “Truly hast thou spoken in thy word, 
O Lord, who hast said all this; for it will prevent us from being 

4 ro. conquered by any man. If thou, O Lord, art with us | and if we 

believe in thee, give us, O Lord, that we may invoke thy holy 
and blessed name!” 6 Aujl again Jesus Christ spoke to His 
Disciples and said unto them: “Be not afraid, but admonish 
all people. For there is nobody who can make you tremble or 
judge and kill you; if ye observe my word, I shall not be far 
from you at any time. 7 And I love you like myself, and I will 
rejoice you Avith my grace and kindness, and I Avill give you 
(all) life and salvation of your souls.” 8 Thex^eupon He shewed 
unto them the mj^stery of the new Avorld: He revealed unto 
them and.'told them his secret name. 9 [And He said:] “If ye 
can invoke this my name, ye shall be saved fi’om sin, and from 
all power of the enemy. And he Avho iiiA^okes this my name like 

4 vo. you, shall be saved and [not] be confounded | for ever and ever.” 

10 Thus save me, O Lord, me, thy servant [Gabra] Giorgis, be merci- 
ful and gracious unto me, [and] from all sin and from seduction of 
Satan and from all evil (and) preserve me, thy servant Gabra Giorgis. 

11 And He ascended on a mountain Avith His Discijiles, and a 
shining cloud came and covered them. And Jesus Avrote His 
holy names and gave them to His Disciples and said unto them: 
“Take [Avhat] I give you; and it shall brings you grace and 

^ Literally “be.” 
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life and salvation.” 12 And they took this hook, sealed as it 
was, and said to Jesus: “But we can not open this hook, 0 our 
Lord and Master; only thou canst open it.” 13 Again Jesus 
said to His Disciples: “Thus they shall not he able to make 

6 ro. you tremhio or | to conquer you, any one who has power, either 
men, or the evil demons, who seduce mankind, hecaiise of the 

1 ) 0 wer of these my names. 14 But ye shall conquer all men, 
and yc shall destroy and suhdue all power of the enemy ami of 
the evil and unclean spirits. !But your own 2 ){)wer sliall not 
weaken, hecause of vii/ power and strength. And now, v'hp 
among you has the power of faith, shall open this hook.” 
15 And He laid His hand on Peter’s head and blessed him and 
gave him [power] to open this hook. And its treasures were 

02 ) ened and disclosed. 16 And when they saw that the l)ook 
was opened, they rejoiced exceedingly. Thereupon they praised 
and lauded and blessed Jesus Christ’s name and adored His 

5 vo. throne, and marvelling j at this they prayed to Him. And 

they said among themselves: “To-day we have seen a wonder- 
ful miracle, the like Ave have not seen before.” 

17 And again Jesus Christ said unto His Disciples: “Take 
from this once more and keep thi>s my word, and my speech, 
and do not corrupt it: know ye, I have spoken unto you, con- 
template and learn and think that ye may he saved from tempta- 
tion and sin. For great and honoured is this my speech and this 
my name.” 18 And after that Jesus told them His names, and 
said unto them : 

“ Ii/ahe means aAvful 
Surdhe means great 
DemdhTd means strong 

19 Aqhadlr means rich 
Ahyatef means merciful 
Mmydter means chastiser 

20 Ancin^U means forgiver 
Kenya, means wise 
Geydn means rich 

21 Seqd means judge 

Seqd means all-embracing 

6 ro. Satandwl | means all-creator 

22 Latanavn [means] he does not delay 
lycVel means he whom all fear 
Amdnu^el means imperishable 
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23 1 (P) means helper 
AfrCCcl [means] Saviour 
Mary Oil means all-preserver 

24 JfouUcr means all-keeper 

A7, jS7, El means judge of all 
Ahd ni(‘ans all-suiferer 

25 Eld he means all-hearer 
Jlcfa means rcjoi(^er 

llcdd .means healer of all ill 
, 26 Yaa means true, upright 

i^ahYdt means clement 
Af means humble 

27 Afyaklrd means 2 )atient 

Ldhe., Lake., Lithe means pure of all sin 
MastaJyds means just 

28 Afdi\ Afd)% Afar means giver and taker 
Afreyd9i means awful of voice 
Afrfuidta means king of kings 

iMh an. lAthdn.^ iMhan means god of gods 
XjriCU means judge of judges.’’ 

G VO. 30 And there is no other god besides Him in lieaven | above 
and on earth below, One God is lie, Jesus Christ, Sabahlt, 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Immortal, from now and for ever and ever, 
Amen ! 

31 And after Jesus liad finished telling His names again 
Jesus said to His Disciples: Go and teach and preach in my 
name! Ileal the lepers by this my name, cast out the demons 
by this my name; and ye will be saved from this power of the 
malignant demons. 32 Close their mouths by this my name; 
and ye will be saved from the fire-eater by this my name; and 
ye will find full favor and perfect grace with all peoples of the 
earth and [with] the kings by this my name. 33 And there is 
nobody who shall be able to overpower you ; all creatures shall fear 
7 ro. and tremble and be afraid of your | voice, and all unclean spirits 
shall be driveii away. 34 And when you lay this my name [on 
somebody], speak thus: ‘Give us O Lord by the power of 
these thy names full favor and perfect grace with all people; let 
all living beings fear us and let them tremble before our voice.’ ” 
35 And by the power of these thy names may the satans be driven 
away and not approach me and may they not touch my soul or my 
body, thy servant .... Giorgis. 
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GHAPTEB III. 

IlKALINa 0¥ SIOIC TEOPLK I)KIVIN(i OUT OK ,l)IOMO]SrH. 

1 And the 12 Digciples went into all eountries to kiiigH and 
ndera. And they said unto them: “Believe in the Lord tlie 
God of all hesh, that ye learn and believe! And if ye believe 
us, ye shall be saved by this name of our Saviour.’’ 2 All 
people said among one anotlier: “Fray, tell us how your faith 

7 TO. is, and pray, heal these | sick. And if ye have faith, we shall 

believe in your God.” 3 And the Disciples said unto all people: 
“ Come [and] seel and bring all sick and diseased, that we may 
heal them by the grace of God.” 4 And the 12 Disciples read 
these names of God, and while they were praying, heaven was 
opened unto them; and they saw [it] open. And when they had 
seen it open, then they i^ejoieed gi’catly, and their faces shone 
. blighter than the sun before all ]>eople. And all people feared 
them and were afraid of their voice, and all the sick were 
healed by these words. 5 Thus heal me, thy servant . , . Giorgis, 

6 And all the people believed in their words, and they said 
to them: “Ye are truly the Disciples of Jesus Christ. Ye are 

8 ro. strong | by [the power of] the Holy Ghost and in faith.” 

7 And again they went to shew the faith in this prayer, and 
they came to [a place] wliere many demons were assembled. 
And they prayed this prayer, and they invoked the Tiames of 
God. And they took sand in their hands and looked up lifting 
their eyes towards heaven. 8 They united in prayer saying 
with one voice: “Disperse, 0 Lord, all demons who beset us; 
by the power of these thy holy names close their mouth and 
destroy their power.” And after they had said this, they 
cast the sand against them. 9 And all unclean demons perished 
and were destroyed by these names of Christ: Seven thousand 
one hundred and forty (?) demons were dispersed. 10 Thus dis- 

8 VO. perse all demons and unclean spirits | that beset me and (that) are 

stronger than I, thy servant By the power of these thy 

names save me, O Lord, from all evil war and murder and the mouth 
of the enemy and the thrusting of lances and the flying of arrows and 
the throwing of stones. 11 And from every man who devours and who 
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is devoured, and from every man who inflicts plagues, and from every 
man who touches and who is touched [with magical power], and from 
every strong man and oppressor, and from every deceiver and calum- 
niator, and from every oppressor and violent man, and from every idol, 
marl and mcirit ; and from every root and i')oison and from every man 
who reviles and curves; and fi'om all who eat flesh and drink blood; 
an<l from every enemy within and without (?},* and from every man who 
9 ro. kills the soul and [every] waylay er. 12 And from every snake | and 
serpent having poison which kills life,- and from every wicked man 
wdio corrupts soul by soul, and from everything [evil] which I have 
seen and heard and which I have not heard, within and without^ 
far and near, and from every one who designs evil against me, save 

me, thy servant 13 0 Lord, protect us from every disease 

and trouble and infirmity of soul and body, and from every disease pf 
and colic and calamity*^ and the demon of noontide and the 
disease of lowlands and highlands. 14 And from all this— Jesus said : 
And every man who believes and reads [these names] and is washed 
and purified ■ by this prayer ; it shall bring him perfect grace and [it 
shall be] a subduer of enemies and an expeller of demons and a salva- 
tion of the soul and a purification of sin on the last day — may it be 
[such] to thy servant 


CHAPTER lY. 

Doings ov the Disciples in Persia. 

9 yo. 1 And after the 12 Disciples had finished this work, tlieii they 
went to (all) the people of Persia, to preach and to speak and 
teach all people of Persia. They came to 77 kings and rulers, 
and they stood up among them and said to them: 2 ^‘Behold, 
our Lord has sent us to you that we speak unto you and heal all 
your sick by the grace of Jesus Christ. And if ye believe, ye 
shall find life and salvation of your soul[s]. But if ye refuse to 
listen to our words and to our command, behold, God shall judge 
you in his wrath, and no one of the other gods in wlioin ye 
believe, shall save you.” 3 Thereupon all the people became 
10 ro. angry and said to the 12 Disciples: “Ye being men | like our- 
selves, by what power do ye heal the sick and cast out the demons 

^ This meaning is merely guessed ; the Ethiopic word may be a 

mistake for Hftt. But perhaps there is a mistranslation in the Ethi- 
opic text. 

^ Literally “ soul.” 

2 The meaning of this word Is uncertain,, it is perhaps to he derived 
from 7iag"e ^4up.” 

Dillmann : malum improvisinn. 
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by your word ? Where is youi* God ‘? Tell us clearly so that we 
may believe you.” 4 And there was a man among the jmople of 
Persia who believed in the name of Jesus Christ, whose name 
was Qiros and whose wife, called Sfireq, was possessed by a 
demon ; he fell down before the 12 Disciples and said unto 
them: 5 Since I left niy mothers womb I have believed in 
tliB name of Jesus Christ, and I have worshipped no other God. 
And yo are blessed. Tndy ye are the Disciples of Christ, who 
(can) endure and teach all ])eople, and by your prayer truly all 
sick and diseased are healed; and ])y your wn.>rd the unclean 

10 VO. demons leave. | And I believe in you nqyself, C’Ome, and heal my 

wife, that all peojde may learn yonr faith.” 6 And the 12 Dis- 
ci 2 :>les said to Qjrds: “Behold, be not afraid, 0 Qirds, believe 
in Chiust ! behold thy wife shall be healed hy the true word of 
faith.” And they made her to sleej) on her bed, and they all 
prayed over her and blessed her with their hands. 7 And they 
said all together: “In the name of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, One God.” And they read these names of God 
and said: “Leave, evil demon, by the 2 :)ower of the names of 
Christ 1” And they stretched forth their hands together and 
looked up lifting their eyes toward heaven. 8 They asked and 
prayed, and said in unison: “ Give us, 0 Lord, hy the power of 

11 ro. these thy names power and authority [of] the true faith | by 

which we may heal all sick and [make] strong (and) tlie diseased, 
9 Give us, O Lord, by the power of these thy names [power] 
and authority [of] the true faith; give us, 0 Lord, [power] by 
which we may cast out all demons and evil spirits; hy the 
power of these thy names [give us] salvation and subduing of 
the enemy by the true faith, and ^^orfect grace with all peoples 
and kings and rulers of the earth, life and salvation on earth and 
in heaven. 10 Give us spiritual penitence which turns us to 
thee all the days of our life. Give us the true faith and the 
holy prayer which drives away all disease of soul and body — 

11 may it be for everyone, [and] for thy servant — 12 and 

which foils the incantations and the doings of men, and i^urifies 
from sin and annihilates our trespasses and offenses: give us 

11 VO. all that our heart | asks from thee. 13 Give us strength 
and feax'some awe that we may enter and destroy the power of 
all our enemies and adversaries. Give us the true faith which 
seals the mouths and binds the tongues and closes the throats of 
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all Avho slander ns and speak evil against us. 14 G-xve us the 
true faith which strengthens our loins and consolidates our hearts 
and makes strong (?) our souls so that wo are not afraid, day or 
night, of the wrath of kings and of rulers. 15 Give us, O 
Lord, the true faith and tlie holy i)rayer that none wlio plan 
and do wrong may overjjower us, destroy their plans and ])aftte 
tlie thoughts of their hearts and their (!ounsels and paralyse 
what they speak witli their tongues, and turn off wbat they 
speak with tlieir mouths, 16 Give us, 0 Lord, the true faith 

12 ro. and | the holy prayer by wliieli the waylayers flee and escape. 
And as to those Avho kill the soul — shatter their shields and tlieir 
spears, and may their boAvs and arroAvs be broken. 17 Give us 
Avisdorn and gentle knowledge, patience and spiritual humble- 
ness, that AA^'e may learn and jierceive hoAV Satan shall not seduce 
us nor make us fall into the pit of sin. Give us strong hel]^ and 
hope, Amen ! 18 And by the true faith let us find reAvard 

with thee on the day of compensation and (on the day) of 
judgment, then may thy grace find us! Before thee [let us And] 
eternal joy and everlasting bliss, and let us be satisfied Avdth the 
blessing of thy house in safety and peace after the evil days. 

19 Give us the true faith and the holy prayer, l)y Avhich the 

12 vo. keepers of sorcery may not overpoAA^er us; abash and foil | their 

Avitchcraft and destroy their power and shatter all their work. 

20 Give us the true faith and the holy prayer that Ave may not 

be ovex'poAvered by the blasphemers and slanderers (?) who curse 
us in the evening and in the morning, by sun and moon [light], 
on mountains and on hills, Avith praise and with incense touch- 
ing the altar, and looking in the Avater and knocking on the 
ground ; as to those Avho curse us by these things, do not hear 
(them) any wish of their hearts and do not accej)t their incense, 
and let their curse fall back upon their heads and let them be 
rooted out for ever and ever, Amen ! 21 GiAm us the true faith 

and the holy prayer, b}^- AAdiich the evil gods cannot overpower 
us; destroy their idols and shatter their thrones. 22 Give us 
the new light and enlighten the eyes of our hearts and remove 
the stumbHng-[block] from [before] our feet (?). And lead us 

13 ro. on the right path and bring us where we | Avish to go in peace. 

23 Give us the true faith and the holy and profitable and quick- 
ening prayer; make thy Holy Ghost come doAVUi from heaven, 
‘ from thee, that it be a healing for all sick and diseased. And 
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bless with its fruit our children for our generation [and] for 
ever, Amen ! 24 Give us that all this which we have spoken 

with our mouths and our tongues may come to us from (?) thy 
exalted d’wclling and the sacred place of tliy glory, — tliis wdiich 
we have asked thee; and we have prayed unto thee that our 
prayer may not be in vaiid, ludp us soon to-day on this day. 
25 Give us the true faith, glory and wealth and perfect grace 
with all peoples and kings [and] rulers of the earth. 26 As 
thou gatlierest the cloudfs] and sheddest the water on the face o(: the 

13 VO. earth, thus make rain and shed | grace upon jue in my faces- tiiat it 

be a coat of mail and a protecting sliield ; like a hen that covers and 
ahiedds her young under her wings, thus shield and protect me under llie 
cover of thy wings, with thy protecting shield ; and with thy holy 
right hand and with thy strong power protect me against all thy punish- 
ment and thy wrath, and lead me out by thy fear, thy servant 

27 If it is thy will, show thy poAver and thy authority to-day 
on this holy day; — heal this Avoinan soon that they may know 
us and [know] that Ave have the true faith and are truly thy 
Disciples; and that thou hast (‘.reated and shaped us, [and] that 
there is truly no other god beside thee, in heaven above and on 

14 ro. earth beloAv. To | thee belongs glory and praise for ever and 

ever, Amen!” 28 And after they had liiiished their prayer and 
their request, God heard them from heaven, His holy place, and 
gave to the 12 Disciples all that their heart requested : and they 
breathed their spirit into her ear and Avashed her Avith the AA^ater 
of prayer, and she became whole. 29 And she rose straightway 
and fell doAvn before them and exulted and rejoiced Avdth great 
joy. But Satan left by the prayer of the 12 Disciples, and 
thus' they healed this Avoman. 30 And likewise heal me, 0 Lord, 
from all disease of my soul and my body and keep away all demons 

from thy servant 31 And when all the kings and rulers 

and people saAv that this woman was healed, one half of them,| 

14 vo. Avho did not recognize, “perished and Avere destroyed for ever 
and ever — Amen ! But those who believed were saved from 
all disease and trouble of their souls by these names of Christ. 
32 Thus save me and protect me, 0 Lord, by the power of these thy 

names, thy servant 33 For Jesus said : Everyone who 

believes and who invokes this my name, shall be saved and shall 
not be <5onfounded for ever and ever. 34 Thus let myself not be 
confounded, thy servant 35 And everyone who is 


^Literally '‘retium naked.” 


Perhaps mistake for believe. 
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washed and cleansed hy the prayer of the 12 Disciples, shall 
not be a 2 ')proached by any power of evil or niicleaii s 2 )irits. 
36 Drive away all jjovver of the enemy and let him not inflict any 
disease or infirmity upon the soul and the body of thy servant 

15 ro. Thus, 0 Lord, save me by the power of these thy names. | And by the 
prayer of thy holy Disciples preserve my soul and my body, that of 

thy servant 37 And tliey set Qirds over all, even over 

two kings, and made him heir of their country. Dy what 
By the prayer of the 12 Disciples.^ 38 And the peo 2 )le S 2 ) 0 ke 
among themselves, they saw and wondered and b(dieved in the 
12 Disci])les and in C-hrist who had made powerful the prayer of 
the 12 Disciples and in Christ whose throne is glorious and exalted 
and who is free from temptation and subdues the j^ower of all his 
enemies and adversaries. 39 Thus save me, O Lord, from tempta- 
tion ; bless me and protect me, thy servant By the power of 

these thy names exalt my throne, and humble and abash my enemies 
and adversaries and crush them under the stool of my feet, of thy ser- 
vant for ever and ever, Amen ! 40 [They said:] “All | 

15 VO, who believe in the name of Christ, come, let us unite to extol 

these Disciples of Christ. And let us destroy the gods and burn 
[them] with lire, and let us not worship any other gods besides 
theirs. And let us believe in their 2 :)ra 3 ^Gr that we may he saved 
from every chastisement of God’s -wrath whicth burns and blazes 
[heavier] than a flame of fire.” 41 And tliey gathered their gods 
and burned [them] with lire, and all their gods perished, and none 
among tlicni wuis saved. 42 Thus make perish, O Lord, all demons 
and evil spirits who eat flesh and drink blood ; who crush the bones and 
seduce the children, of men : drive them away, 0 Lord, by the power of 
these tby names, and by the prayer of thy holy Disciifles, from thy ser- 

16 ro, vant | 43 And they were converted to the Lord God. 

And they were saved by the j^rayer of the 12 Disciples, and 
became good and compassionate [people], apd their genei'ations 
were blessed for ever and ever. Amen, 44 Thus bless me, O Lord, 
by the power of these thy names, and by the prayer of the 12 Disciples. 
Preserve me and protect me, thy servant ...... for ever and ever, 

Amen ! 


^ The text does not seem to be altogether certain here. 
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CHAPTEH Y. 

Doij!^gs of tile Dlsou^les IK Sodom akd Gomokrua. 

1 And after that the Disciples arose and went away, after 
they had healed all sick and diseased. 2 And t]u*.se Disciples 
said: Come, let us go to tlio land of Sodom and (-hmiorrha, 

let ns s]>eak to them and give th(*m precepts. And lot us not 
fear the earthly death for the name of God; for God is with us, 
and nobody can overpower us because of this name of our 

16 VO. Saviour. 3 And they arc the peo])le | who have incensed God 

by their evil doing[s] and have polluted themselves by their 
many sins, and have made themselves like animals. Come, let 
us take courage and not be afraid of them and let us rebuke 
them with true admonition.” 4 A^id they went to the land of 
Sodom and Gomorrha and preached and tauglit, saying unto 
them: “ Believe ye in the Lord God, your creator 1 But as to 
us, if we die for the name of Christ, [we shall receive] great 
reward in heaven, and we shall find gain and receive grace [and] 
reward and life from Him. 5 And if ye refuse to listen to our 
words and commands, the Lord our God will judge you; but if 
ye listen to [our] word [and] our commands, your sins will be 
forgiven unto you and God will desist from His wrath against 

17 vo. you. 6 If ye | repent and take refuge with Him, do not wor- 

ship other gods; for the gods cannot save you. 7 Do not go to 
the wife of [another] man^ and do not kill the sonl of ^mur 
friend, that God may not kill you, [and deliver you] unto pun- 
ishment in the hell-fire. 8 Behold, your end is near and has 
arrived, and there will be hunger and pestilence ; your country 
will perish and vanish and be as if it had never been created.” 

9 And when the 12 Disciples admonished them thus, the people 
became angry and enraged, then they hurled many maledictions 
against them and they seized the 12 Disciples, and said to them: 

10 ‘^Why do ye give us commands which we do not know? 
Behold, we shall kill you; let us see who shall save you to-day 

17 VO. from our hands, you who pride yourselves without having | a 
helper.” 11 Again the 12 Disciples said to them: “Trusting 
in the true faith and strengtheu ed by the Holy Ghost, we do 


^ Perhaps we should I’ead l (or A) *fl?iA« man to man.’’ 
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not fear you, for ye will not be able to kill us; Grod will help 
us and deliver us from your hands to-day, but ye will be with- 
out strength or power. 12 Ye are unclean and cursed, ye are 
in sin and in bodies without souls.” 13 And they bound their 
hands and feet. And an angel of God descended from heaven 
and came to the 12 Disciples at the time of midnight, saying 
unto them: ‘‘Be not afraid, ye apostles [and] servants of 
God, select and strengthened by the Holy Ghost.” 14 And then 
they fell down on their knees. And then they prayed and 
18 ro. asked and invoked these names : God | opened their fetters and 
their faces shone brighter than sun and moon before all [people], 
and the 12 Disciples said: 16 “ See how the Lord our God has 
saved, us and [how] our fetters have been opened by the power 
of our God.” 16 And [even] after they had seen that their 
fetters had been opened, none of them believed except one 
whose name was Lot ; and again they said to the 12 Disciples : 
17 “Behold, we shall throw you into a fiery furnace, and then, 
let us see who shall bring yoti out of this hre.” 18 But these 
Disciples said to them: “Fire will bo like cold water by the 
will of the Lord our God, and water will be like fire. With- 
out the will of the Lord our God no fire can reach us or touch 
18 vo. us.” 19 And | Lot said to all the i^eople: “Do not do this 
thing, and likewise do not revile them. Come, come, let us 
listen to their word and let us keep their commands. 20 For 
truly they ^ are the Disciples and have the true faith, and I 
believe in their pi'ayer, and will not walk in your works nor 
follow your traces.” 21 And when they heard these words of 
Lot, all the people became angry and said to him : “ Thou also, if 
thou believest in them — let us see, how they will save thee, they 
■ who can not save themselves!” 22 But then Lot took courage 
and united with the 12 Disciples. . And they heated a pit of fire 
seven times. 23 And the Disciples said to Lot: “Be not afraid 
and let thy heart not fear; behold, | God is with thee, He will 
save thee.” 24 And the 12 Disciples prayed these ziarnes of 
Christ, and took sand in their hands and cast it in the fire, 
saying: “Make, O Lord, this fire like cold water!” while all the 
people witnessed [it] with their own eyes. 25 And they said : 
“We must believe them to be keepers of magic art more than^ 


^ MS. “ye.” 2 jiP X9 (Torrey). • ® Suggestion of Prof. Torrey. 
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all [other] men, because they have escaped (?) ; and now come, lot 
us give them poison.” 26 And they gave 12 full cups to the 12 
Disciples. But the disciples prayed to God and read these names 
of God, saying: 27 ‘‘Thou, 0 Lord our God and our Saviour, 
[destroy] this poison ])y the power of these thy names so that they 

19 vo. can not kill us and that these ])eople | of the land be abashed!” 

28 And then they ci'osscd their faces, and saying: “Tn the 
name of the Father and the 8on and the Holy Ghost ” they took 
[it] and drank [it], but all this tribulation did not harm them. 

29 The pe()i)le tried them with all [devices], but they could not 
overpower them. Then all the people said among tliemselves: 

30 “Never until to-day have we seen such evildoers, whom 

no man can overpower and who have made our strong fetters 
like fire, and fix^e they made like cold watei% 31 And since we 
have punished them in all [possible ways] and have not over- 
powered them, what shall we do unto them ? Let us .drive the 
12. Disciples away from our country !” 32 But they said to all 

the [people of] Sodom and Gomorrha: “See the power of God, 
that saves us fi'om your hands! But ye have no power or 

20 ro. strength!” 33 And they went away | from that land, and said 

to Lot: “ Come quickly, leave with us this town, for the end of 
this land has come.” And Lot deimrted with his children and 
his wife; and the 12 Disciples cursed the people of Sodom and 
Gomoridia, and shook the dust from their feet. 34 And God 
made a flame of Are come down from heaven upon them ; the 
88 gates of this land were extinguished and exterminated for ever 
and ever — Amen — , and all [its people] perished because of the 
curse of the 12 Disciples, that it should be a witness for them. 
And no one among them escaped ; it became a desert, as though 
it had never been. 35 Thus extinguish and exterminate my enemies 
and adversaries, those of thy servant Save me, O Lord, 

20 VO. from the | unclean spirits and the bad men who beset us and the wicked 
ones who beset [us] night and day : abash them and drive them away 
from me by the power of these thy names. Keep me and protect me 

and defend me and shelter me, thy servant 36 And Lot was 

a chosen one of God, and was blessed and saved because he 
believed in the px’ayer of the 12 Disciples; and Lot was strong 
in the true faith. 37 Make me like him, 0 Lord, and save me and 
lead me out of every persecution and temptation, and evil speech and 
Imprecations, by the power of these thy names and the prayer of the 32 
Disciples, me thy servant 38 Be merciful and gracious unto 
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me and do not be fai' from me at any time. Thou art my God and my 
21 ro. Lord, protect me with thy strong right hand and strengthen | me, thy 
servant ...... 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Disciples and 88 Kindis akd 140 Cities. 

1 And after tlio 12 Disciples bad inaiiifested tliese things, 
they ’went into all lauds. And on the road they found 88 kings 
and 140^ cities assemhled worshipping other gods. 2 And the 12 
Disciples came and said: In the name of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, One God! Be abashed and ashamed 
all ye who worship other gods; but ye, who believe in the name 
of our God, shall be saved by these names of Christ.” 3 And 
after the 12 Disciples had said this, the 88 [kings] gathered 
against the 12 Disciples and intended to kill them; but the 
Disciples rayed then, raising their eyes and lifting their 
thoughts and stretching forth their hands toward heaven. 4 And 

21 vo. they said, united in one thought | : Exalt, praise and laud 

[Him] !” 5 And they said: ‘‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God; 

lauded and praised be thy name for ever. For we are thy ser- 
vants who invoke thy everlasting (?) name; and now, hear us, 
0 Lord, [grant] the desire of our hearts and do not make us a 
derision of the enemy. 6 Save us, O Lord, by thej^owor of these 
thy names from this people and [tliese] kings and rulers and the 
evildoers: abash them before us and behind us. And destroy 
their power, [make it] like the grass of the roofs, and disperse 
their counsel and their gathering that they cannot overpower us, 
Amen ! 7 Save us, 0 Lord, our God, by the power of these thy 

names from all evil men and mournei's“ who [try to] kill us, — by 
the power of these thy names, Amen! 8 Save us, 0 Lord, our 

22 ro. .God, by the power of these | thy names from all evil and [from] 

the demon of noontide and from calamity; by day and by night 
drive them away, and keep them far [from iis] that they may 
not beset us, but be abashed by thy grace and mercy, Amen! 
9 Save us, 0 Lord, our God, by the power of these thy names, 
from all intriguers and deceivers and oppressors, shatter their 


1 The MS. has here 130 ; in the other places we read 140. 
^Perhaps ‘‘deceivers,” if we read ’hchhhfl: instead of 
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power and baffle their counsel, and paralyze their intentions, 
Amen! 10 Save us, O Lord, our God, by the power of these 
thy names from those who frighten and endanger our soul and 
body, and [from] the serpent and the dragon, who pierces and 
bites with his teeth and his tongue and scratches with his claw 
— drive [him] away and avert [liim] from me, Amen! 11 Save 
us, O Lord our God, by tlie power of those thy names fro3n all 

22 vo. keepers of magic art, who corru])t ; the soul and who make ])oisons 

"with skin and ])illows, with sweat and the nails of our hands and 
. the hair of our heads and the nails of our feet, and with the hair 
of our eye--[brows] and the Iiair of our clothes and the hair of our 
girdles, and where we eat and drink, ^ out of our whole souls and 
bodies, — destroy [such] poisons and make their power like ashes. 
May they be like cold water and like soft lead (sic!) that nobody 
can ovei'power us. Amen! 12 Save us, 0 Lord, our God, by 
the power of these thy names from all punishment by thy wrath 
and [from] reviling speech, and those who revile us, let them be 
detested'^ with all men. And those who are wroth against us — 
may God let the punishment of his wrath come upon them, 

23 ro. Amen. 13 Save us, O Lord, our God, by the power of these | 

thy names from all the persecution of Satan, from seducing lust, 
from all the nets of death, and abash Satan that he flee and be 
ashamed and not approach us ; and let his power be shattered 
and his counsel be destroyed [that it be] like ashes, Amen! 
14 Save us, 0 Lord, our God, by the power of these thy names 
from all intriguing men and those who calumniate with words 
and tongue, and disperse their counsel and cut off their tongues 
with [thy] sword, Amen! 16 Save us, O Lord, our God, by these 
thy names from the short days, from the evil day, and from the 
hours of temptation. G-uard me and protect my soul and my body 

and let me dwell in health and in peace, me, thy servant 

16 Save us, 0 Lord,, our God, by the power of these thy names 

23 vo I <3nemies who kill oiir souls : let their power he broken 

and their shield he shattered and let their lances and arroivs 
turn hack upon themselves. 17 Save us, 0 Lord, our God, by 
the power of these thy names from a death in sin, from the fire- 


^ This may refer to the belief that magic is particularly effective 
if applied to a person while eating. 

" Read instead of 
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eater let us find grace and mercy before thee and let us not be 
ashamed before thee in the end, Amen. 18 Save us, 0 Lord, 
our God, by the power of these thy nain.es, from disease 
and irdirmity and from breaking of the bones of the body. 

19 And heal speedily by thy grace and mercy thy servant 

20 Save us, 0 Lord, our God ])y the power of those tliy names 
from the disease of oiCufftof and tjolic, and [from] diseases of 
the eye and the head. 21 And avert [them], O Lord, and remove 

24 ro. them from me and raise me from my fall, me thy servant , . . . | 
Amen. 22 Save us, 0 Lord, our God, by the power of these thy 
names, from disease" of our’’ feet, and from tears of our'’ eyes. 
Streugtlien our feet on the path of peace and enlighten the eyes 
of our hearts, and lead us and sustain us in the good. Give us, 
0 Lord, knowledge without grief [and] knowdedge without 
hypocrisy. 23 And fill my heart with joy and gladness, that of thy 

servant Amen I 24 Save us, O Lord, otir God, by the power 

of these thy names from all grief and calamity j and from all tur- 
pitude on earth and in heaven; [let us do] only honest things; 
and from eternal punishment and flaming fire; ])estow on us joy 
on earth and life in heaven. 26 Do not forsake me, thy servant . . . . 

24 VO. Grant us all tliis that we have spoken with | our mouths and 

have asked, and do not treat us like other people: hut love 
us more than all human creatures, bless us and have mercy 
upon us, guard us and protect us and confirm us, thou who hast 
fastened heaven without a pillar and the earth on the wmter. 

27 Thus confirm me, O Lord, thy servant 28 By the power of 

these thy names and by the power of thy kingdom and by the 
strength of thy throne, thou art our Lord God. Save us from all 
evil on earth and from all condemnation in heaven. Guard us 
and protect us also from being overpowered by any had man, — 

29 [guard me also,] thy servant — 30 who speak [evil] with 

their months and voices and who plan [evil] in their hearts, 
from every heavy punishment in heaven ; from all this save us 

25 ro. by the power of these thy names and | by the strength of thy 

throne and by thy exalted dwelling; and by the glory of thy im- 
perishable kingdom, by thy full and sweet everlasting kindness. 
31 Save me and defend me : in this woidd and in the coming world 
thy grace and thy mercy be upon me, thy servant Amen ! 

^ Pei’haps the consuming (ani) fire.’’ 2 See above p. 81, ann. 3. 

Literally “ chastisement.'’ MS, “my.” 
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32 Bo not far from ns, but be with us always at every time, 
belp us speedily to-day, on this day let tby kindness be revealed 
upon iis.^ And tby will and tby pleasure be done; we cannot 
carry out tins tiling. 33 But Avitb tbee everything is carried 
out by tby word and tby coniiiiandineiit ; carry out on us tliy 
great .mercy and grace, and lot tby salvation lill all our hearts 
with joy and gladness. And let all this that we have asked and 

25 VO. that we have said, | be done speedily; belp us to-day, on tins day. 

34 Tims hear my prayer that I have asked from thee, I, thy servant .... 

35 To thee be praise and laud for ever and ever, Amen.” 

36 And after they bad bnisbed these words, God granted their 
request and all the desires of tlieir hearts ; because they believed, 
be beard their request. 37 And God said to bis Disciples: 
“My servants, strong in faith, come ye to me; for I have 
chosen you out of all human creatures. Take [what] I give unto 
you; grace more abundant than the dew of the skies and [farther 
reaching] than the width of the earth; I love and favor you 
exceedingly. 38 But now speak and announce to all creatures, 

26 ro. that whosoever believes in you, believes | in me and shall be 

saved by your prayer, and if any one does not believe in you, 
behold, ye shall see to-day, how I shall punish them in my 
wi'ath, and I shall disperse them like sand on the earth, for 
even the heavens and the earth cannot bear my wrath; the 
whole creation shall fear and tremble and bo terrihed.” 
39 When these Disciples heard this, they thanked the Lord and 
praised their God, and they said to all the people: “Ye have 
refused to listen to our word and command.” 40 And straight- 
way they were terrified and appalled by the fear in their hearths, 
and their gods were exterminated and rooted out for ever, by 
this prayer of the names^ of Christ. 41 And while [the Dis- 
ciples] crossed their faces and prayed and read these names of 

26 VO. Christ, the hands | and the feet of these people became dry like 
wood, and their bows and arrows were broken and came back 
upon themselves. And their shields and lances were shattered ; 
they were abashed and ashamed before the(m) [Disciples]. 
42 In the same way may the hands and the feet of ail my enemies 
and adversaries be broken, and their power be shattered and their eyes 
become blind and their mouths be bound and their throats be shut ; may 


^MS. ‘‘me. 
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they not be able to speak and may they be abashed and ashamed. And 
keep all the demons that beset me away from me, and save me by the 
power of these thy holy names, and I have taken refuge in the prayer 

of the 12 Disciples, I, thy servant 43 And the 12 Apostles 

were saved by tlie power of these names of Christ from the hands 
27 ro. of all the 88 kings and 140 cities ) who worshipped other gods. 
44 Tlxou who hast saved the 12 Disciples, save me in the same ^way as 
them, 0 Lord, my God, from the liery furnace in heaven and from all 
evil on earth. O Lord, choose me and be ideased with my soul and 
my body, [with] me, thy servant 45 [Tlion] the 12 .Dis- 

ciples converted the 88 kings [and] the 140 cities and made them 
forsake their gods and brought them back to the Lord their God, 


CHAPTER VII. 

IlYMisr or' THE Disciples. 

1 After he had revealed their true faith and their uplifting 
prayer to all peoples of the earth, they thanked and praised the 
Lord, their God, they lauded and sang with one mouth, and 
they said in unison : 

2 “ [Alleluia,] thou art clement, O Lord, Amen. 

Alleluia, thou art righteous, 0 Lord, Amen. , 

27 VO. Alleluia, thou art merciful, 0 | Lord, Amen, 

3 Alleluia, thou art true, 0 Lord, Amen. 

Alleluia, he thou' gracious unto us, 0 Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, thou art pure, 0 Lord, Amen. 

4 Alleluia, thou art without imj)urity of sin, 0 Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, thou art praised, O Lord, and thou art blessed, 

0 Lord, Amen. 

Alleluia, thou art awful, 0 Lotd, Amen. 

5 Alleluia, thou art mighty, O Lord, Amen. 

Alleluia, thou art strong, O Lord, Amen. 

Alleluia, thou art wise, O Lord, Amen. 

6 Alleluia, thou art exalted, O Lord, Amen. 

Alleluia, thou art faithful, 0 Lord, Amen. 

Alleluia, thou art forbearing, 0 Lord, Amen. 

7 Alleluia, thou givest life, O Lord, Amen. 

Alleluia, thou raisest, O Lord, Amen. 

Alleluia, thou art knowing, 0 Lord, Amen. 


^ Probably a mistake for thou art. 
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8 Alleluia, tliou art tlie king of kings, O Lord, Amen. 

28 ro. Alleluia, thou art the | god of gods, O Lord, Amen. 

Alleluia, to thee belong praise and thanks for ever and 
ever, Amen. 

9 Thee we worship on our knees, and we believe in thy liv- 

ing name for ever and ever, Amen!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ClIKIST SHOWS Ills DlSCIl>nES THE HLAOE OF (lOJSTDEMNATIOK. 

1 And after all this had happened to the 12- DiBcii)les, they 
again asked our Lord Jesus Christ and said to Him: Behold, 
thou hast given us all that we have asked thee, and thou hast 
shown us the light which does not go out for ever and ever, and 
the joy which does not end for geiiei’ation and generation. 
But now show us the sight of the judgment that we may learn 
and perceive its likeness.’’ 2 And He said unto them: “Better 
than to sec it would he for you not to see this sight of the 
judgment. For if ye see the smoke of the judgment, your soul 
will fear and tremble; desist, do not see [it]!” 3 But there - 

28 VO. after | He showed them a bubbling stream of fire full from its 

top to its bottom, with reeking and fetid smoke. And when 
they saw the smoke of the judgment from a distance, tormenting 
pain came over them. 4 And they fell on their faces and were 
terrified, weeping bitter tears, and they were like corpses forty 
days and forty nights. 5 And after that Jesus Christ called 
the Apostles: “Rise and be not afraid, my servants!” 6 And 
they rose straightway and crossed their faces, and said: “We 
have seen a stupendous thing. When we had fallen on our faces 
having seen [the judgment], we crossed our faces, and we were 
like corpses. For when we had seen the smoke of the judg- 
ment we wept bitter tears and we said, ^ We are born in vain,’ ” 
7 And Jesus said unto them: “Have I not told you that it 

29 ro. would be better for you not to see this | judgment than to see 

it ?” 8 And the Disciples of Jesus answered him: “ It is true, 

O Lord, that thou hast told ns [so]. But now tell us, 0 Lord, 
how a man can be saved from this consuming fire!” 9 And 
the 12 Disciifies wept [tears . that were] like a stream of ten 
winters. Then the Disciples of Jesus said to Him: 10 “ Why 
hast thou created our father Adam in thy image and in thy 
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likeness ? Do not destroy tlie work of tky hands I But now 
tell ns openly, O our Lord, 0 our Master, by what man can be 
saved from sin! For if thou art not merciful unto us, there is 
no good deed in us ; but if thou art merciful unto us, we are 
called righteous and pure. 11 Then will be known thy mercy 
upon us sinners and trespassers* But with us there is no one 
good and righteous and pure like thee, our Lord, our Master, for 

29 VO. there is no man that does not sin | before thee, O our Lord. 12 Is 

there any wood that does not become putrid, or a man who would 
be found perfect, except thee ? 13 0 Lord, do nob punish mein thy 

wrath and do not chastise me with tliy punishment, me thy servant ..... 
14 For there is none that can stand before thy face; heaven and 
earth can not bear thy wrath. But save us, that we may be 
saved from thy hand. 15 Again Jesus Christ said unto His 
Disciples: shall tell you truly; but do not reveal these my 

words [to anybody], and [this is] because he cannot bear or 
keep [them]. And when I tell you the secret, heaven will 
burn and earth will be hre. 16 And to you everything is 
revealed, nothing have I concealed from you, and no one hold 

30 ro. I equal unto you except Mary my mother, who bore me in her | 

womb nine months and embraced me with her arm^ and nursed me 
fi'om a breast sweeter than honey and salt; 17 and except John 
the Virgin, who baptized me in the river of Jordan and who 
touched my head which cannot be touched and which even the 
blaze of hre cannot touch — ^he took it in his hand; 18 and 
except Abraham my Beloved, with whom I made a covenant in 
the land of ICmlhos^., standing in a column of clouds, to whom 
I sent down a sheep as a ransom for his son Isaak, and to whom 
I revealed secret mysteries; 19 except [also] my servant Moses 
the prophet with whom I spoke voice to voice and to whom I 
gave victory over the enemy and whom I set over_the Children 
of Israel 72 years.” 20 And the Disciples of Jesus asked him 
that, he might reveal unto them His secret name. 21 After that 
30 vo. Jesus spoke to them and said unto | them: “Take [it]. How 
I give you these my names; keep them and guard them, [that] 
ye may be saved from sin. 22 And every man who knows 
these my names, shall be saved ; whosoever hangs them around 
his neck and wears them and keeps them and reads them and 
whosoever is purified and cleansed by his belief |in them], shall 


^ Literally ‘‘hand. 


. Probably=:“ Chaldea,” see above p. 4. 
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be saved from many sins.” 23 And Jesus vu’ote bis names with 
His own holy band and gave tbera to llis Discii^les. And while 
they read together, they found His secret name and they 
rejoiced and exulted, saying: “Lauded and praised ])e thy 
« name for ever. Thou, 0 Lord, our God, hast given us all tliis, 
[namely] thy holy name.” 24 And they invoked His name 
saying: “ Jidfnn^ Jlaffiji ; .llfikdn^ .Rdkoti^ JtdkoN ; 

Pls^ Pls^ IPs ; ; Malj/iVei/on^ M<di/(Vei/6H^ 

31 ro. \Jf(dij<yei/os\; \_J\[ake}/(ls] ; EnEdl^ j EifCH^ 

EibcVU ; AerfdPl^ SerCiAsl ; IJeaCCH^ J/tuiaPd^ IlvnrCU ^ 

A^?re,s’, ECivoi^^ A a/vl-s* y EdrOn^ Edro,^^ Edrdn j Ealds^ 

JAdda* Eliidii^ X7;^o^*, Emd,^ ; ^Erds^ ’"Erdn; and my name 

which is greater than all, .Bersdbfdj.eh/ds, 25 xVnd there is nobody 
who knows this my name except the four beasts, and except the 
twenty-four eldei's of heaveid and except Mary my mother.” 
26 And He said unto them; “By these my names ye shall be 
saved and your sins shall be forgiven to you. And whosoever 
invokes [them] like you and believes in this my name, shall be 
saved, and not be asliamed before me, and shall not see the 
smoke of the judgment; ho shall be free from sin; his sins 
which he has committed from his cliildhood until his old age 
shall be forgiven iinto him.” 27’ x\nd Jesus Christ said; 

31 vo. Of all that is written in | my books nothing is greater than 

these my words; and this prayer is greater than all my prayers; 
and whosoever believes in this prayer, I shall save him and shall 
be merciful and gracious unto him. 28 I have sworn by my 
exalted throne; I have sworn by my pure dwelling; I have sworn 
by the stool of my feet; I have sworn by the head of Mary my 
mother, by the holy angels, my messengers. 29 And I do not 
deceive by my word, and I do not delude by my righteousness, 
and I do not make impure my covenant.” 30 And as thou hast 
saved thy holy Disciples, thus save me,’^ 0 Lord, by this thy holy name, 

cleanse me and purify me from my sin, me thy servant 

31 And again Jesus Christ said; “Blessed be he who reads this 
.book and blessed he "who is pnrihed by the prayer and who 

32 ro. believes in | this prayer. 32 Blessed he who is anxious, when 

they read this prayer, to keep this prayer; I will make strong 
his power like [that of] a rock, and I will guard him by my 
power and strength, and I will love him like my Disciples. 


^ Cf. Revelation iv. 4“-6. 
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33 Blessed lie who wears this prayer and hangs it around his 
neck; no evil spirit shall approach him and nobody shall be able 
to touch his body or his so'ul. 34 And where this book is 
found, disease and infirmity and hunger shall not enter that 
house, and Satan shall be driven away and not approach that 
dwelling. Kor shall a thief steal, and as to his enemies— no 
enemy or adversaiy of his shall be able to destroy or make fly 
away his })ower.* 35 And hivS house and his children shall be 
])lessed, and the angels shall not stay away from him. Always 

32 VO. all blessing of the prophets and apostles shall fill his house | and. 

the spirit of G-od shall abide in it. But the spirit of Satan shall 
stay away from it. 36 And thou also if thou believest in this 
prayer, everything shall be done unto thee by this prayer. 
And the water of prayer shall not be poured on the earth, for 
it is sacred and holj^, the likenes>s of the blood of Christ. 
37 Let it be a cleanser of sin and a salvation for the soul and the body 

of thy servant 38 And if thou, reading this, art purified, 

thou shalt And favor and love with all men ; the mouth of the 
eneiny and the thrust of lances shalt thou overpower and thou 
shalt subdue the j^ower of all thy enemies and adversaries; and 
nobody shall stand before tliee, bnt all shall fear and tremble 
before tby voice. 39 And when they see thy face, they shall flee 
and hasten [away], and thy speech shall he sweet toward the 

33 ro. iJicn who | plan evil in their Imarts against thee. And the 

mighty shall not overpower thee by their might. From all this 
he shall be saved,’’ said the Saviour Himself — 40 As thou bast said 

in thy word, save me tby servant — to Him be praise and 

thanks for ever and ever, Amen! 


CHAPTER IX. 

Christ shows Paradise to His Disciples. 

1 And after Jesus had said these things to them, again His 
Disciples asked him, saying: ‘‘Behold, we have seen the sight 
of the judgment. But now show us the sight of Paradise 
that we may rejoice in thy grace and kindness!” 2 And Jesus 
said unto his Disciples: “Rise, let us go through the regions 
[of heaven?]; and there I will show you wonderful miracles 
and astonishing things.” 3 And they went and came to the 


^ The translation of tins passage is very doubtful. 
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regions [of heaven] and they saw the land of Paradise, brighter 
than the sun and sweeter of smell tlian an offering of frankin- 

33 vo. cense: even while it was [still] (a) far (land), | its fragrance was 

wafted [to them]. 4 Milk and honey were flowing [in it] pro- 
fusely like water; and vines were planted all over the land, and 
its twigs spread over the seven heavens, and its grapes were full 
of never ceasing and imperishable deliglit. And wlion they saw 
[this], they rejoiced greatly. 5 And they said: “We have 
seen to-day wondrous and marvellous [things] which we never 
saw [before]. O our Lord [and] our Master, thy word is true, 
and all tliy ways are straight, thou art in truth the king, 0 
Lord.” 6 And further they »said unto Him: “Tell us, 0 our 
Master, to whom thou wilt give these things.” 7 And he 
answered: “ I will give this Paradise to those who do the will 
of my father and to my humble oties from whose hearts there 
comes no violence, and to those who believe and giiard this my 
name. And to you also: take [it], for I have given [it] unto you 

34 ro. as your inheritance.” | 8 Then they thanked Him and praised 

Him, all united in singing a psalm. “ By this tlxy name we have 
healed 187 sick men; by this thy name we have dispersed 7037 
demons; by this thy name we have converted the 88 kings and 
the 140 cities; 9 by this thy name we have been saved from all 
the people of Sodom and Gomorrha and have made our fetters 
like fire and have made the fire cool like watei', and those who. 
reviled our name have been exterminated for ever and ever. 
10 By this thy name we have destroyed 155 idols; by this thy 
name we have converted the 88 kings and the 140 cities, and we 
have exercised great power on earth. Hot by our own power 
have we done this, but by thy power. 11 We believe in thy 
name which thou hast given us for conquering, and we worship 
thy power, who hast strengthened us;' to thee be praise and 

34 VO. thanks | for ever and ever, Amen!” 

12 This book has not been written by the hand of men, but 
by our Saviour Himself who wrote it with His hand. 13 And 
if thou readst it, read it using (?) holy oil ; and if thou art not 
able [to do so], read it using (?) pure oil; and it will bring thee 
perfect grace, and salvation of soul and body, and victory over 
the enemy. 14 May it bring jxerfect grace unto thy servant ...... 

15 And all will be done unto thee by this prayer for ever and 
ever, Amen, Amen. 



The VooalmlOiry of Simerum, — Ey J. Dyneley Peince, 
Professor in Coluiiibia University, New York City. 

§ T. The study of tlie Sinneiuuii vocabulary falls logically 
into tliree divisions. These are 1) the origin of the signs, %) 
the etymology of the phonetic values, and 3) the elucidation 
of the many and varied primitive sign-meanings. 

Professor Friedrich Delitzsch in his epoch-making work on 
the origin of the most ancient Babylonian system of writing^ 
has paved the way for our thorough understanding of the prin- 
ciples which were followed by the fathers of the ancient pre- 
cuneiform lineal style of inscription. Previous to .Delitzsch’s 
masterly work in this' field, really no one had correctly under- 
stood the facts regarding the beginnings of the cuneiform writ- 
ing. These are so overwhelmingly in favor of the linguistic 
character of Sumerian that they have caused Delitzsch himself 
to abandon the Halevyan “ ideophonic ’’ cryptographic hypo- 
thesis, “ of which tlie distinguished German Assyriologist had 
formerly been an ardent adherent. Delitzsch’s work, however, 
has thus far included only the study of the signs. He has 
made no attempt as yet to combine the examination of the signs 
with the investigation of the phonetic values, which it is neces- 
sary to do in order to arrive at the true nature of the Sumerian 
idiom as it has been handed down to us. The thorough exam- 
ination of every sign is imperative, if we are ever to penetrate 
the mysteries of the highly difficult problem, but it is equally 
imperative that every phonetic value and word-combination be 
also studied, botb in connection with the equivalent signs and 
with other allied phonetic values. 

§ II. A most important point should now be noted. The 
etymological study of the Sumerian word-list is attended by 

1 Die Entstehung des dltesten Schriftsystems Oder der Ursprung dev 
Keilschriftzeichenf Fried. Delitzsch, Leipzig, 1897. 

2 Halevy, JA., vol. vi., s6r, 3 (1874), pp. 461 seq.; Qomptes rendus, vol. 
iv., sir. 3, p. 477 ; vol. iv., sir. 3, pp. 128, 130 ; JA., vol. viii., sir. 7, pp. 
201 seq. Also his book Eecherches critiques sur Vorigine de la civiliza- 
tion 'bahylonienne, Paris, 1876, See Weissbach, Die sumerische Frage, 
p. 188, for further references. 
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incalculable difficulties, because nearly all the Sumerian texts 
wliicli we possess are written in an idiom which is too evidently 
under the influence of Semitic. With tlie exception of certain 
very ancient texts, such as those i)ublished by Professor Ilil- 
precht in the OBI.^ vol. I, i, and ii.^ and probably also the 
Gudea inscriptions, “ the Sumerian literature, consisting largely 
of religiouvS material such as hymns and incantations, shows a 
number of Semitic loanwords and grammatical Semitisms n,nd in 
many cases, although not always, is quite patently a translation 
of Semitic ideas by Semitic priests into the formal religious 
Sumerian language. We must bcdieve that the Sumerian at a 
comparatively early date began to be used exclusively in the 
temples as the written vehicle of religious thought in much the 
same way as was the r)ledi^nval Latin of the Boman Church. 
Professor Paul Haupt may he termed the father of Sumerian 
etymology, as he was really the first to qdace this study on a 
scientific basis in his Sumerimi Family Professors 

Jensen and Zimnierid have done excellent work in the same 
field and, together with Haupt, have estahlished the correct 
method of investigating the Sumerian vocables. These words 
should be studied only in relation to the Sumerian literature. 
They should on no account be regarded as being etymologically 
connected with words in the idioms of more recent peoples, and 
practically all such comparisons, for which there is really no ' 
sound basis, must be considered to belong to tlie realm of pure 
conjecture. Sumerian, as we know it up to the present time, 
stands alone, a prehistoric philological remnant, and its etymol- 
ogy should he studied only in the light which can he got from 
the Sumerian inscriptions themselves. It is, however, permis- 
sible to cite grammatical and constructional examples from 
other agglutinative idioms, whenever it becomes necessary to 
prove the true linguistic character of some Sumerian peculiarity. 


1 The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania; I., 
pts. i-ii., H. V. Hilprecht, Philadelphia, 1893-1897. 

2 The Great Cylinder Inscription A and B of Giidea^ by Ira Maurice 
Price, pt. 1, Leipzig, 1899. 

3 Die mmerisclien Faniiliengesetze ; also see his Sumerian grammar in 
ASKT., pp. 133-147. 

^ Jensen in ZA. and elsewhere ; Zimmern, especially in Beitrdge zur 
Kenntniss der althahylonisclien Beligion. 
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For example, it is probable, as I bave pointed out elsewhere,^ 
that tones existed in the primitive spoken Sumerian, not only 
for the distinction of similar sounding words, but also for the 
purpose of dilferentiating between the various grammatical 
elements. As this latter ])liase of linguistic tones is practically 
unknown and might militate against the real linguistic nature 
of the Hurnerian in the eyes of the Ilalevyan school, I have 
cited the existence of genuine ijraannatieal tones in the African 
Ydruba language, winiply for the purpose of demonstrating a 
linguistic ])arallel.* In the same manner, the existence of the 
incorporated oliject in the verb may be parallelled by referring 
to otlier languages exhibiting these phenomena. On no account, 
however, should one venture to asstime a linguistic affinity 
between Sumerian and aii}^ of these idioms, nor is it possible to 
connect Sumerian as yet with any language by dint of j^robably 
accidental verbal similarities. 

III. It is really not at all surj)rising that the Halevyan 
theory as to the cryptograpliic nature of Sumerian arose. The 
first impression given by the distracting tangle of the Sumerian 
word-list is the conviction that it would he impossible for such 
a vocabulary to exist in any regularly developed language. 
Here cue finds the same sign denoting pages of meanings, many 
of which are seemingly unconnected with any others belonging 
to the sign in question. There is also, in a great number of 
cases, a multiplicity of meanings attributed, apparently arbitrar- 
ily, to the same sound-value or word. For example, some scholars 
have asked very pertinently: how could any real language give 
the same sound- value to a great variety of meanings ? Besides 
all this, there are, as indicated above, many passages containing 
Sumerian words which strikingly resemble the Semitic equiva- 
lents and which seem to he mere arbitrary perversions of Semitic 
originals.^ All these facts taken by themselves would he snffi- 


^ AJSL., xix.j n. 4, p. 305. 

2 AJSL., xix., n. 4, pp. 205-6. 

^ Let us take only two cases cited by Fried. Delitzsch in his Assyrisehe 
GrammatiJc, p. 62, at the time when he was a follower of the Halevyan 
theoiy : BAL :=:paM ‘ royal insignium, reign-year.’ The original mean- 
ing of BAL is ‘open, break through,’ and from this come the undoubt- 
edly Semitic developments ‘proceed powerfully, be hostile, oppress, 
destroy, cross over ; dig, draw water, be sunken ; axe, wall-breaker, 
spindle,’ and finally, ‘royal insignium,’ = an instrument like an axe (?), 
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cient to convince most philologists that we have to deal here 
with an arbitrarily arranged cryptogram rather than with a 
langnage. I repeat ‘‘if taken by themselves,” but the main 
point is that those ];)henomena cannot be taken by themselves. 
They arc mere suporlicial evidences of deliberate later inter- 
ference with the growth ol: the language, introduced by a priest- 
hood wlio spoke a radically different idiom — Semitic Ihihyloniaii 
— ^but who had for religious reasons adopted the Sumerian as 
their formal written vehicle. The proof of the original lin- 
guistic character of Sumerian is found in the copious evidence 
presented by even the latest and most Semitised Sumerian texts. 

§ IV. Briefly considered, there are four striking proofs that 
the Sumerian literature is based on a primitive language: 

1. Sumerian has unmistakable internal phonetic variations, 
especially between the two main dialects Eme-lm and Eme-ml^ 
and also within the Mne-hu itself.^ These show a distinct devel- 
opment of sound ^which may have been peculiar to diffei’ent 
periods in the growth of the language. “ The most noteworthy 
sound-changes between EK. and ES. are as follows: EK. (/=. 
ES, ni ; thus EK. gir ‘foot’ = ES. "' ■merV; EK. // = ES. h ; 


which word came to mean later the ‘reign-year of the king.’ It is 
highly probable that jpaM is a Sumerian loanword in Semitic from BAL 
{hal). Furthermore, there is no reason to .believe that the Sum. value 
’burn, originally ‘depression, hollow’ is a perversion of Sem. 

‘a pit,’ but, on the conti*ary, that ‘pit’ (Assyr. hlXTu^ hD/rtu 

‘well’), owing to its resemblance to Sum. huru started the chain of 
ideas which swelled the number of later equivalents of bur (= the 
corner-wedge) to mox’G than forty I Mnemonic paronomasia, the delib- 
erate association of Semitic words with Sumerian words similar in 
sound, played a most important role in the formation of the Sumerian 
syllabaries. This point will be treated of in a subsequent paper and in 
my forthcoming Lexicon. It is, of course, doubtful in some cases, 
whether the Sumerian value is not really a deliberate perversion of the 
Semitic word on the part of Semitic priests who had lost the original 
Sumerian equivalent. In this connection, cf. eg%r=arhu ‘ rear,’ where 
Sum. egir looks like a metathesis of arhu. On the oth.er hand, the 
Semites borrowed far more from the Sumerian vocabulary than con- 
versely, a fact which has been admirably demonstrated by Pontus 
Ijeander (see this article, p. 52, note 2). 

^ For my opinions in regard to EK. and ES., see JAOS., xxiv., pp, 105 ff. 
(The Hymn to Bdlit. K. 257). Cf. also Leander, op.oit. (pp. 83 ff), 

^ Pontus Leander, liber die mmerischen Lehnworter im Assyrischen, 
Uppsala, 1903. 
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thus, EK. iluya ^ knee ’ = ES. zeba, I believe that there were 
tAvo (fs in EK. , i. e. 1) a nasal <j (fuj) = ES. m, which was prob- 
ably not a clear m, but a nasal labial obscuration as in modern 
Gaelic lamh ^ hand ’ ; 2) there must also have been a genuine 
hard (j represented by ES. as just indicated. There is also 
an EK. (j which varies to d in ES., thixs, EK. i(ji ‘ eye, face ’ = 
ES. ids (of, EK. f/ar = dii-ar,^ V. 11, 28b). In the voAvels, Ave 
find also EK. u = ES. c?, as EK. tn ^ dove ’ = ES. U, A very 
curious consonantal interchange is EK. = ES. .v, as EK. 

‘ ruler ’=ES. mr, EK. ';mx1so=ES. Z, as EK. hidun ‘yoke’= 
ES. '^Hd}il, Tlie so-called dialectic variations within the limits of 
EK. itself consist chiefly of elision of final consonants, as in the 
very numerous instances Avhere we find such double values as 
jga = XIT, gig^ ge = MI, gud^ gu = GUD, etc. Leander 
(see above, p. 52, n. 2) has written an elaborate treatise on this 
subject, in which he assumes, folloAving Jensen, that the fuller 
forms, i. e. UW^ more ancient ones. In other 

words, he believes that the dialectic differentiation Avithin the 
EK. is a temporal one. The question is very difficult, as we 
find occasionally the full and the a 2 )ocopated form of the same 
Avord in the same sentence. Thus, ad-ami ^ic-gar-ra gd = muttr 
gim/ilho dhisu> ‘ one who avenges his father’ (Br. 7261). Here 
^ugarra = gimillu Wengeance,’ lit. Ho make {gar') power 
(fiC)d The word occurs in combination Avith the shorter form 
gd (from ga^* ' he makes ’), i. e. ‘ he makes a = vengeance.’ 

If gar belonged to one dialect and gd to another, should Ave 
find them together in this Avay ? It is possible, of course, that 
the older gar-iorm survived in the compound instead of in the 
verb-form. All these phonetic changes are widely different to 
those seen in Semitic and evidently depend on quite different 
principles. Certainly no cryptogram based on Semitic could 
exhibit such jffionetic j)henomena as we have here. 

2. Sumerian has a system of vowel harmony strikingly similar 
to that seen in all modern agglutinatii^e languages and it has 
also vocalic dissimilation like that found in modern Finnish. 
Y owel harmony is the intentional bringing together of vowels 
of the same class for the sake of greater euphony, Avhile vocalic 
dissimilation is the deliberate insertion of another class of vowel, 
in order to prevent the disagreeable monotony arising from too 
prolonged a voAA^el harmony. The folloAving feAV exam|)les Avill 
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suffice to prove that we have here real linguistic phenomena, 
although the niimher of instances might he increased ad 
nausmni. Thus, IV. 30, ohv. 2, 22: in-dl in-di gaha. Jmr-ra = 
illak il{l)a7c aha ira.t h'gltini ^ he goetli, he goeth unto the bosom 
of the earth,’ Here we find the soft form di = d/a, ‘to go,’ in 
harmony with the vowel prefix in.-. In IV. 30, 19~-20l)-23-41> : 
n(f7ndh(.-ahd>l-e)i'=^Id taq(d)bl ‘speak not to him,’ but IV. 13, 
31-3: 9U(-fh}i-a,h’‘}i'U)d>i~al vfiddn ‘ho speaks not to him.’ Of. 
also HT. 123, obv. 53-4: hi}(.-a:)t-h(i--ahdn-(^-ne ‘they sliall speak 
to him,’ In nund)akhlen.^ the neg. prefix 'h.ani and the infix hah 
are in harmony, and in dissimilation to the stem hi. In niunna- 
nlhhl^ the neg. pi’ofix mt, and the verbal prefix man are in har- 
mony, while the infix nih is in harmony with the stem hi., both 
being in dissimilation to the prefixes. The same phenomenon 
is seen in mminahhiem. Furthermore, in IV. 9, 28a we find 
an-sud-datn '=■ Mma mint ‘like the heavens,’ where darn stands 
as»a dialectic variant for the usual girn (EK. 17 == ES. d^d In 
Turkish and Finnish the voAvel harmony is based on similar 
principles. Thus, Tk. haqagak ‘ he will look,’ but sevgjeJc ‘he 
wdll love.’ * In Finnish tyohdoi., tdihin^ hgWUin. all occur Avith 
soft vowels. Dissimilation really exists in s])oken Turkish in 
such forms as al-didar for aldalar ‘ they have taken,’ but it is 
not recognized by the grammarians. In Finnish, hoAvever, avc 
find it in full force %% patoja for amioin for annain (sec 

Eliot’s Fioiodah Gram-mar^ pp. xii. 9 - 10 ). A cryj)togram with 
vowel harmony could only haAm been invented by persons Avho 
spoke a language exhibiting this phenomenon, Avdiich is certainly 
not present in Semitic. 

3. The Sumerian postpositions are used almost exactly like 
those in Turkish and Finnish. Thus, Sum. e<la ‘ in {da) the 
house {S) = Tk. exide {de=- ‘in’); Sum. ad-da-na-ru ‘unto (m) 
his (na) father {a,dda) — Tk. haha-sy-oia ; haha = ‘ father ’ ; 
sy = ‘ Ms ’ ; is the phonetically inserted consonant and a is the 
postposition ‘unto.’ Here it should be noted that the Sumerian 
custom of placing a postposition after a noun and its qualifying 
adjective has a perfect parallel in both Turkish and Finnish. 
Thus, a-ah-ba-lci’'nin-dagal-la-{a)‘‘h% = ‘on (sz'?.) the sea {a-ah-ha) 
and the wide {nindagalla) earth (/a)’; Tk. : deoiiz (sea) ^oe (and) 

^ Cf. also Prince, AJSL, xix., n. 4 , p. 207, s. v. zi-zi-de ‘ before thee,’ 
where zi is explained as a probable by-form of za-e ‘ thou.’ 
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hiyuh (great) arz (earth) ilzerinde (upon) ; Finnish : paljacm 
taiioacm alia ‘ under (cdlci) the open heaven ’ (see Eliot, Finnish 
Grn(m)nm\ p. 205). In all these cases the postposition is 
regarded as qualifying both the noun and the adjective. A full 
discussion of the Sumerian postpositions will be found JIT. j). 
141 S IE Prepositions, altliough rare, are found both in Sunae- 
rian and Finnish (see IIT. 141 § 14 and Eliot, oj)* cM, pp. 203 If.). 
Postpositive inflexion is as foreign to Semitic as is vowel har- 
mony and could not possibly have been invented by Semitic 
cryptographers. 

4. I have discussed at some length elsewhere the Sumerian' 
verbal prefixes (see AJSL. xix. hlo. 4, pp. 206 fl.). It will be 
sufficient to note here that the incorporation of the verbal object, 
which is the only method in Sumerian of expressing the pronomi- 
nal object, has its parallel in other langxiages of the agglutinative 
type. Thus in Basque, the jmesent tense is never without the 
object ‘ it ’= as dahaH^d-ehaTt ‘ I bear it ’ (‘ I ’= y ‘ bear ’ 
= Practically the same peculiarity is seen 

also in the American languages. Thus in the Algonquin Aben- 
aki: Fmaniol ^I {1) see [ndin) you (-/c)’ Miseellanea 

lUhyuistlea AscoUnna^ p. 357, Turin, 1901) . The same peculiarity 
appears in the modern Latin idioms as in French ^<3 Vaime ‘I love 
him’; Ital. and Span, io (yo) Varno^ although these are inflex- 
ional languages ! To suppose that Semitic j^riests, who could 
have been familiar only with their own tongue, should have 
dei^arted in a cryptogram so far as this from their natural suf- 
fixed object is the height of absurdity. 

§ V. Furthermoi’e, one does not have to go far to seek real 
linguistic cry|)tograms and secret idioms. We have several 
such in English, perhaps the best known of which is the 
so-called costermongers’ back-slang which has existed for a long 
time as a semi-jocose jargon among the small tradesmen of 
certain sections of London. In this dialect they say: cool the 
delo taoc ‘look at the old coat’; ‘potatoes’ are rattats (back- 
wards for ‘ tatur ’) and a Jew is a Wedge P This kind of trans- 
position or rebus is j^eouliar to a number of secret languages. 
Such an idiom exists in modern Arabic, especially among school 


^ See Van Eys, The Basque Language^ 1883, pp. 29 ff. 

* I have heard vagabonds speak this jargon so rapidly that it was quite 
impossible to follow their meaning. 
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children, who say/^^/ ehldjir for hrf eT-rajil ‘look at the man.’ 
Also in the Spanish thieves language we find such inversions as 
tctpla for ‘silver’; demiaa for mediciH ‘stockings,’ etc. 

Similar transpositions occur in certain phases of French Argot 
as for ‘mad’ (fern.). Most interesting in this con- 
nection is the secret idiom of the Irish tinkers which is in use 
in this country and in England at tlie present day. This jargon, 
which has long been a puzzle to philologists, is now definitely 
established as being fundamentally Irish Gaelic inverted, 
althougb not always with absolute correctness. Thus they say 
IMcMn. ‘girl’ for Irish ; mallya ‘hand’ for Irish 

etc.^ I cannot leave this curious subject of secret languages 
without alluding to the incantation language of the Greenland 
Eskimo enchanters. In this idiom, which is in conventional 
ritualistic use in all incantations, we really find what Hal6vy 
and his followers believe they have discovered in Sumerian, i. e. 
a priestly system of disguising the ordinary S2)eech. This 
Eskimo shamans’ language consists partly of descriptive terms 
such as ‘boiling jfiace’ for ‘kettle,’ ‘dwelling’ for ‘house,’ 
‘tusked-one’ for ‘walrus,’ etc., and, partly of deliberately 
chosen archaic expressions which are easily recogniza])le by com- 
parison with Other Eskimo dialects.'’^ In oione of these jaryo^in 
do v:e find any cjrammatloal develop) me) it other than that of the 
language on which they are based. 

§ VI. This is all to the point in connection with Sumerian, 
because these very princi]ilos of inversion and substitution have 
been cited as being the basis of many of the Sumerian combina- 
tions. Deliberate inversion certainly occurs in the Sumerian 
inscrij)tions and it is highly j)robable that this was a priestly 
mode of writing, but never of speaking, at any rate not when 
the language v^as in current use. It is not necessary to supj)ose, 
however, that this device originated with the Semitic priesthood. < 

1 The late Charles G. Leland was the first to bring this jargon to the 
attention of scholars {Gypsies, 1886, pp. 354 ft.). Kuno Meyer, in a letter, 
to me written in 1896, says : (It) is a kind of back-slang of the Iiisli 
(Gaelic) language. It is evidently not a modern invention, but some- 
thing like it has been practised among the Irish ever since the eleventh 
century at least. I now believe that the idea was taken from the late 
Latin grammarians, but have not worked this out.” Mr. Meyer wrote a 
paper on the Tinkers’ language, which appeared in the Journal of the 
Gypsey Lore Society, voL ii (now extinct). 

2 This information was kindly given me by Prof. Franz Boas of 
Columbia University. 
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It is quite conceivable tliat the still earlier Sumerian priestbooci 
invented the method of ortliograjohio inversion -which, as I have 
already shown, is the very -first, device which sxiggests itself to 
the primitive mind when endeavoring to express itself in a man- 
ner out of the ordinary. Evident inversions are, for example, 
the name of the iire.-god Gihif which was written JUl-yi, G-l 
means ‘a reed’ and hll (KE)^ ‘-fire,’ so that the combination 
must have meant ^a fire-brand.’ We find also Gm^a for Suglr,i 
Luytd-akhlHul for LuyalGdsakal^ Sir4a-hur for Slr4)ur4a and 
TJit-zu-ua for Zu-m-na, 

Especially worthy of mention is the common inversion found 
in the ancient style of writing the word for ^ ocean,’ i. e. zu-ah^ 
quite evidently for ah-zu> ‘sea of wisdom,’ the abode of Ea, the 
god of wisdom. The Semitic Babylon aps€i and all its Semitic 
derivatives was in all probability a loamvord from the Sumerian 
theological vocabulary. The Semitic form is in itself defi- 
nite proof that the Sumerian word was pronounced abzic and not 
zu-id)^ as written. Ah (cdhha) is the usual word for ‘sea,’ often 
written ci-ah-ha^-tidrntu. It is possible, though not certain, 
that this ah [ah-ha) was connected with the Sumerian exj^res- 
sion for ‘ water ’=rc {tdde infra Zu meant primarily 

‘ knowledge Y. 30, 48 a; II. 16, 65 a. The original 
sign for zu was the element ‘ great ’ written inside of an eye, 
i. e. ‘to be great of eye or perception,’ hence ‘to know’ 
(Delitzsch, System^ p. 138). The well known equivalent hit 
ninieqi ‘house of wisdom’ for zu-ah depends on a later mis- 
undei'standing of this value ah (Leander, op, p. 5). The 
scribes evidently confused it Avith al)^ ‘ dwelling.’ 

^ The oldest form of the sign for ‘ fire ’ (probably ca. 6500 B. 0.)has re- 
cently been discovered in the General Theological Seminary (N. Y.) col- 
lection of Assyrian antiquities and brought to my attention by Mr. 


Robert Lau. 


This sign is 



which is quite evidently a con- 


firmation of Prof. Delitzsch’s view (System, p. 178) that the fire-sign 
represented the generation of flame by turning one jjiece of wood 
against another after the manner of some modern savages. The sign 
just given seems to me to be the ifictograph of such a primitive fii*e- 
producing instrument, i. e. it represents the straight tinder sticks against 
which the bowl-like end provided with a handle was rapidly rubbed. 
The sign is used as a suffix in the inscription (see Barton, JAOS. 
xxiii. p. 23). 

^ ABhas also the value is ‘ dwelling/ which was probably the full form 
of ‘house.’ 
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There are iiye distinct words ah in the Sumerian vocabulary; 
viz., al.)^ (AB) ‘enclosure, dwelling,’ from which we have the 
Sein. aptu ‘birdsncst’ (Ilwb. Ill), The sign AB was archaio- 
aJly a pictogra]>h of a space. It is j^robable that apfii is a Semitic 
loanwordfrom this cZ/. AP ‘sea,’ Sc. ot pamm,^ 

which meaning may be an extension, of the original sense of 
space, i. o. the sea is the space pa,r Whoa written 

a,-aPha mxx^t translate it ‘water-space.’ Closely connected 
here is aP=(tra\x^ Tehet}(~?^\\m, ifio ah-hd-uPda ‘ the month of 
the coming forth of water, the month, of floods.’ lYdwt is from 
Sem. tdnt ‘ dip, sink in ’ cf. II. 49, 4 e, for variants of this 
month-name, and see Muss-Arnolt, JBL. xi. 170. Also aP'=^ 
(iinel irrihi ‘ cultivator ’ or ‘ irrigator ’ (in this sense has 

the meaning ‘to jdant,’) but amU irrim has also the Sum. equiv- 
alent PI!N'=<3?i<yar=Seni. ilchanc ‘husbandman.’ It is possible, 
as I have just indicated, that al>:=-tdnitu ‘sea’ was really a cog- 
nate in fuller form of ‘ water ’ and that it was associated in 
the AB gToup owing to the earlier scribes arbitrarily connecting 
ah^tdmtu the idea of ‘space, dwelling.’ The third 
{AWj — ahu ‘father’ in several passages. Here the question at 
once arises as to whether this ((P may not be a Semitic loanword 
in Sumerian, but too hasty a judgment regarding it should not 
be formed. It is probable that al/^ahu, ‘father’ is the ah 
seen in ah-gal = ah7ca.lhcm ‘leader’ (cf. 32-8-lG, 1. col. i. 31: 
')m7i-me:=zah-(ja-’aZ), This ah means also itastlcu ‘prince,’ Br. 
3820, and also, probably owing to Semitic influence, Mm ‘ an 
old man,’ Br. 3821 (cf. oimi-aPha-^^ Mrttta, ‘old age,’ II. 33, 10 c). 

I am sti'ongly inclined to believe that the original sense of this 
aV was nuMm ‘prince,’ and that this word was transferred to 
abio ‘father, leader’ by Semitic analogy {cP:=M)u ‘an elder,’ as 
noted above). The fourth a¥ is the value attached to the sign 
LIT, Sb. 254; ah^arxic ‘road,* way.’ This sign probably indi- 
cated the lines of a road + fli<^ coiuieiMvedge denoting compact- 
ness, i. e. ‘a highwmy ’ = arxu. The same sign with the value 
/{iJ=:Sem. littii ‘ offsj)ring.’ Here the sign must have been applied 
with the idea of ‘pairing,’ obtained from the same double lines. 
The value lit for this sign is undoubtedly of Semitic oiugin from 
as is also the value rim no doubt suggested by o'hiiic ‘ the 
womb,’ owing to association with UUk,^ although LIT is not the 
sign for ‘ womb.’ Finally, in this connection, the fifth cP (AB) 
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is tlie al> of the j^rouominal siifiix of the third person, probably 
cognitive -with the verbal prefix a^^and the possessive suffix -hi. 

These five values of ah certainly seem to indicate that when 
the language was a spoken idioin there must have been tone 
diffierentiation in this case. In Chinese, for example, we find 
tlie following four tones for tlie syllable rn.o^ i. e. inY ‘feel, 
touch’; aur ‘ grind, rub’; rnY ‘obliterate,’ and mY ‘after- 
wards, at last’ (Stent’s Cliinese and English Yocabulaiy, pp. 
4-17-lS),’ I fere the first three are certainly variations of 

the same fundamental idea. In the same way, it is quite possi- 
ble to believe that aY ‘dwelling,’ alf' ‘sea,’ aY ‘leader,’ and 
</// ‘ road ’ formed four distinct tones. jW ‘ dwelling ’ and aV 
‘sea,’ however, may have been uttered with the same tone. 
This would leave the grammatical ah^ prefix and suffix, to have 
the fourth tone (eight tones are iffiysically i3ossible) or else we 
may assume that it was pronounced like any one of the r/7;-tones 
just conjectured, since its position in the sentence-construction 
could leave no doubt as to its meaning. Of course nothing cer- 
tain can be postulated with regard to Sumerian tones. If they 
existed at all, as they must have- done if Sumerian was ever 
si)oken, they must have died out at a very early date, so soon 
as the language began to be the purely written ceremonial lan- 
guage of the Semitic priests. In cases where an astounding 
multiplicity of meanings are assigned to the same phonetic 
value, the tone theory does not, of course, solve the pi'oblem 
entirely. In such instances, as the meanings in the following 
word-list attributed to the value a (e), the most we can do is to 
collect the fundamental ideas belonging to the sign and word and 
assume that each of these ideas was originally represented by a 
distinct tone. It is curious to Jiote that in every such example 
the mimbei*^of conjectural fundamental tones never exceeds the 
possible number eight, the j)hysical tone limit. 

^ This information was kindly given, me by Prof. Fried. Hirtli of 
Columbia University. Sentence tones occur in English and other Euro- 
pean languages exi)ressing doubt, interrogation, surprise, etc. Perhaps 
the best illustration of tones in a European idiom is seen in modern 
Swedish, where actual differentiation in meaning is expressed by differ- 
ence of tone. Thus, lian dr i hrimnen (rising and falling tone) ‘ he is 
in the well,” but han dr hrunnen (falling and rising tone) ‘ he is burned,^ 
although this distinction is not invariably observed. The speakers often 
leave the sense to be understood by the context. 
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§ VIII. In order to illustrate more tliorouglily these perplex- 
ing difficulties, let us take the sign A, "wdiich in both Babylonian 
and Assyrian is a later develoj^ment of tlie earlier convention- 
alized pictograph of water moved by the wind, i. e. the wave 
(Delitzsch, Hyi^Urn^ p. 130). The sign A, which is named 
du (Y. 32, 43 a) after its most important sound value, has six 
diifercnt phonetic equivalents; viz., rq hur dur 

{(hmi) and id^ arranged in the order of their respective impor- 
tance. There can be no doul)t that the sign originally meant 
simply Svater’ and yet in Brilnnow’s List there are two full 
pages of meanings devoted to the simple A, a careful analysis 
of which will serve to elucidate the principles followed by the 
Semitic compilers of the later Sumerian syllabary. 

A. I divide the meanings of A (a, me) into four groups as 
follows : 

1. The water-group {ivom a=mit Svater’; see below). 

A (a=-hittuqtu ‘overflow,’ only Y. 22, 49a (Br. 11331). Pit- 
txiqtu also=a-^«rY. 31, 30e (Br. 11382); lit. ‘water cutting 
through’ tar^hatCiqu ‘cut through’ (Del. a-.exil 

(lY. 26, 19a); lit. ‘evil {xid) water.’ 

A ‘tear,’ only DT. 67, obv. 12; usTially ci4<jL 

(er) ‘water of the eye’ (Br. 11609). 

A {(():=^m.u^qttn ‘irrigation,’ only Y. 50, 52 u 

masqtho ‘ food and drink ’), 

A {a-a) = mtlu^ from eld ‘go up,’ ‘high water,’ usually adly 
‘strong water’ (Br. 11538), with value ela^ perhaps e-ha (‘?). 
If the Sum. word is ela^ it may be a loanword from Sem. eld 
‘go up.’ MUu also (fr ‘water of the land’; mtlu indda 
‘great flood, II. 39, 9g- There is un question abty a Semitic 
paronomasia between hxir (read mat) in Sem., and ona\lii! 

A {me)^miZ ‘water,’ Bi\ passim, 

A (a)=:nclqu ‘lament’ connected with dimtu ‘tear’ (only 
II. 45, 35e; Sa. vi. 25). The phonetic value a is not given, 
but is probably understood. Note the value as{til) = tan'dqdtum^ 
Y. 40, lOgh ‘a lament.’ 

A {me)=raxd(pi ‘inundate, wash out,’ only Y. 22, 7Ga, Br. 
11351 (also BI-RI and HA, the latter j^i’obably mnemonically 
associated with raxdpxi). 

A {one)=Lrud>u ‘moisture’ (Br. 11358). 

All these meanings derived from A=^v-t‘d are evidently Semitic 
attem 2 )ts to sjaionymize the idea ‘water,’ and this appears 
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especially true in cases wliere tlie synonym lias a more usual 
Sumerian equivalent of its oivn, as diaitu ‘tear,’ ordinarily = A. 
SI {iiry 

2, Closely connected witli tliis idea of ‘water, moisture’ is 
the second group of meanings applying to coiiulation. Here it 
should be noted that the word ‘water’ is used in Arabic fox* 
Hemen^ i. e. Egy])t. Arab, moii/et el dh ‘seed of the father’ (cf. 
also Ileb. probably=:the same). I consider that this 

whole second group was of Semitic origin. 

A {((Mf^ahu Br. 11«324, liassbn. The woi'd for ‘father’ is 
also the primitive sense of which is ‘dwelling-pro- 

tector,’ also axu ‘brother’ means ‘protector’ (Br. 114^); viz., 
‘ the protector of the house’ (see Delitzsch, System,^ p. 58). I 
am inclined to see in ‘father’ a paronomasia. A-a 

‘ father ’ may be the softened form for ad-da^ a phenomenon 
seen in modern Cuban Spanish liahlao for hahlado ‘spoken.’ 
This a-a pronunciation for ad-da may have occurred dialecti- 
cally. Then the pronunciation a-a^ ad-da may have suggested 
to the scribes the word a ‘ water, semen ’ and they accordingly 
wrote it with the water-sign A, i. e. ‘ father ’ = ‘ the seed pro- 
ducei'.’ Cf. here a-a-a^ahi ahi ‘grandfather,’ 11. 32, Glc. 
As ((-a also=: ‘ grandson ’ (see below in this section), this deriva- 
tion was i)robably made at a time when the language had become 
purely orthographic. 

A {c():::=:anheMtu ‘humankind’ (Br. 11326), plainly a deriva- 
tive from the idea ‘seed’ (see Akk, Spr. xxxviii). The usual 
ideogram has the value imdu^ameMtu, 

A {it) ^ apln ‘son’ (Br. 11328). In 11344 A( ')a’=zmdTu 
‘son’ and AL. 314 a-a^linhlnl ‘grandson.’ These, like the 
preceding word, are variants of the idea ‘seed.’ 

A {(.i-ci) erd ‘be pregnant’ Br. 11333 {Ilwh, 130). The 
origin of this in connection with ‘seed’ is perfectly patent. 
The regular ideogram is the sign having the value (Br. 8101), 
i. e. M ‘interior,’ with the water-sign A written inside 1 

1 A. ^l. = a’igi ‘water of the eye,’ hence ‘ tear’=e?\ This er is a by- 
form of the wox’d es, which is also a value of A. §1. The etymological 
connection between cr and es is clear, i. e. 

2 Even though might have been a derivative and not a com- 

pound word (Gray, Proper Names, p, 25), the narrative of Gen. xix. U£t, 
shows that its popular etymology at least was ‘seed (water) of the 
father,’ a proof that ‘ water’ was used in this sense in ancient Hebrew, as 
it is to-day in Arabic. 
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A (a-r/, onp)=:ha7vil ^Leget’ (V, 22-, 60; 72 abd). Another 
^Yord is 7mul=.ham'l^ 8c. 51. The Heh. i^iso has the sense 
‘ beget.” 

A [a)=zii^r((tv^ V. 21, 4 (Br. 11338), j^robably figure, image,’ 
connected with (D. Prol. 33). 

A («, rne)=zluhht^ V. 22, 62a (Br. 11341). This word does 
not mean ‘garment,’ but must denote ‘ofirspring, brood’ (cf. 

IIloI), 372). Also V. 37, lOdef, we find the , corner- 
wedge M. InJm ‘to moisten, said of luhm.^ This 

must have a sexual signification. 

A [a) ru'Mib ‘sexual love,’ Br. 11353 (cf. marxttit ‘wife,’ 
the usual ideogram of which is XI-ISTIR, perhaps^ ‘ excellent 
(XL)' in size (XIR).’ 

A (a)=:?’^7aS^■^^, Br. 11354, a synonym of rixiXtu ‘sexual love’ 
[IPoh. 620). The word rihiJ)t%t^ lit. ‘mounting,’ is from Tahdhu- 
‘ ride astride of.’ Hence we have the next value : 

A (a^^ralcdhu ‘ride astride,’ only IV. 11, 41a and HT. 220; 
ha-a=^ir7mh and ha-cm-da-a—irtahcih. See Br. 11352. 

A=pallusao^ax& ‘one who coi:)ulates,’ Br. 11359. Qalla is 
from palttlu ‘to lie down to sleep,’ here especially with a 
woman, a syn. of 7itnlu ‘ sleej) ’ in general. 

A (ci)r=::maikt ‘seat, bed, Br. 11343, a variant of the idea 
‘lying down.’ Usual ideogram is nd and ld-7id ‘place for 
lying down ’ {ILol>» 406). 

A {fl)^7ilXxu ‘rest’ (Br. 11349), a word from the same idea 
as onailit. 

A {a) ‘to be pacified, quiet, at rest.’ This a is 

probably a synonym here in connection with mailu^ nUxu. The 
value <7 {ud-dic) ‘ go out’ also=|:)as(::2cei4 in the sense ‘ recover from 
a sickness ’ (cf. French; sortirde maladie) and it is highly likely 
that a^pmdxu is a paronomasia from B^pa^dxu^ especially as 
the values a and e interchange (see below, this section D). 

3. A third group of meanings formed more directly from the 
wave idea is represented by the following word denoting 
‘ effulgence.’ 

snn * build a house,’ i. e. * form a family,’ a paronomasia on son ; 
cf. Gen. xvi. 2; xxx. 3; nJDO rU3N ‘I shall be built up by her ’ (a 

V T • 

childless wife by means of a concubine). This use of probably 
occurs in i) cxxvii, 1 ; ^ except Jhvh build the house, they labour in vain . 
that build it.’ This, according to Prof. Haupt in his lectures on the 
Psalms of the Eeturn, was an allusion to Nehemiah’s inability to 
» following the theory that Nehemiah was a eunuch. 
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A [a)^eblm ‘ sliining, giisteuiDg, effulgent’ (Br. 11335) per- 
haps also with the value dur (see below this, section E). This 
notion must have been developed from the shining ripi^les of 
water. In Turkish .vv^—both ‘water’ and also ‘the lustre of 
a jewel, (Redhouse, 2\(rkish mul Enyllsh Te^rleov^ p. 1188). 
In English also we speak of gems of the first Here it 

should be noted that za^dhui. ‘stone’ (Br. 1171^1) is also a 
derivative like A {a) from the wave-n/o?^//‘and probably had the 
meaning ‘shining stone’ or ‘jewel’ (see Delitzsch, ityysteni^ p. 
130). 

4. Finally in this connection in the last A («, me) group we 
find A {a) as a mere ending of the status pronomiiiaUs, 

A {a-a):=cmdku ‘I,’ V. 22, 69a only (Br. 11327). 

A {a-r{)^atta ‘thou,’ V. 22, 70a only (Br. 11329). A {a) 
occurs also passim in the third person (see Br. jd. 548). Here 
should be placed the indefinite form seen most commonly as 
a verbal prefix (Prince, AJSL. xix. p. 211). It is unnecessary 
with Jensen (ZA. i. Gl) to connect this a with 'ine—mm} the 
verb ‘to be’ used with all three persons, because this is also 
a common verbal prefix, evidently with the value a and not me^ 
and may indicate all three persons; cf. HT. 123, rev. 1: a-rah- 
tag-tag—apiaMlhi ‘ I implore thee ’ (fern.) (Prince, loc. cit.). 

The ending -a=^ana-ina ‘unto, into,’ Br, 11364-5 
is an element which is probably connected with a—axulap ‘how 
long,’ Br. 11325, mostly in ES. texts (Ilwh. 44). The usual 
ideogram for axidap is sitx-a^ IIT. 122, obv. 12 (Zb. 28; HT, 
115, rev. 5). This -a seems to denote ‘duration’ and to be 
cognate with the status prolongaMonis (HT. 135 § 4). It should 
be noted that when the sign A was used in making combina- 
tions, its sound value was always a. 

A {ci)—xam(ltu only Y. 30, 02a (Br. 11384). This is an 
error, as the a here is only the a of prolongation for S'urup-a'=^ 
xamdtu m hcchdhi ‘to burn, said of consuming by fire.’ 

The original tones of A (c^) must have been identical with 
the four idea-groups just indicated (see below, this section F, on 
ID = a). 

B. The value A [one) must now be considered. This has the 
meanings iaoiH ‘beget’ (Br. 11330), hdoht ‘offspring’ (Br. 
11341), ‘water’ (Br. . 11347), o^axCipu ‘inundate’ (Br. 


^ On m^w. = all three persons, see Prince, AJSL, xix., n. 4, pp. 206; 226 
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11351)5 TwriiHt meaning unknown, but must be connected with 
‘water’ (Br. 11355), and rntlm ‘moisture’ (Bi\ 11358), all of 
Avbich except rhnxii have been considered under A (a). I 
believe tliat this vahie is a later Semitic loan-value from 
pi. me ‘water.’ ISTote that hchhc^ ruthu also have the 

value a, 

C. The value h}(r=-A Br. 11318 is seen only in the name of 

the Euphrates A-rnt (Br. 11444; AL. 313), which was evidently 
pronounced Jhmit, The regular Sumerian ideogram for this 
river Avas ID. UD. KIB. NTT]sr. KI (Br. 11062), i. e. ‘the 
river of Sippar’=UD. KIB. NUK. KT=: Sum. ZimMr, V. 23, 
29, probably the original form of the Semitic name 
Another Sumeiian word for the Euphrates was Buranimu ‘ the 
great river {J}urc()\ This word lufci- is undoubtedly 

the same Z>wr=BITK, and also = the corner-wedge. It means 
‘vessel, receptacle, hollow,’ hence ‘river-bed.’ From B'ura- 
nxmm no doubt comes the Semitic form Purcittxi^ i. e. simply 
‘ river ’=&wm+the feminine ending -tu. Therefore, when we 
find A-rat—Furattu^ it must be assumed that the water-sign A 
was pressed into service here to denote the water Kar in 

lieu of the longer ideogram. The ITeb. not attested with 

certainty before DJe;*** Greek ^ISiv^^pdryj^s, Old Persian Ufratxo 
(Spiegel APK. 211), must all be derivatives from Assyrian 
PuraUxt, The modern Turkish Mxirad-m ‘water of Murad ’ = 
Euifiirates is undoubtedly a popular variation of the original 
Arabic JbYat! In 11. 48, 47; 50, 8; 51, 20, we find the form 
ZTrutMt=Pur(tttn>, Umttio is probably a derivative from ardclu 
‘ descend and the form may be regarded as a later Semitic 
paronomasia on Pur attic. 

D. A has the value e in a number of passages, owing to 
vowel harmony and also to dissimilation. In K. 4225, dupl. 6, 

which simply indicates that a may occasionally have the 
value e as circumstances requii’e. 

A (e) occurs in II. 29, 20a, a-nighi (</.=6), prohub\j=x>algu 
‘canal,’ lit. ‘collection {nigioi) of waters’ (Br. 11676). 

^ The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, I. , 
pts. i-ii., H. V. Hilprecht, Philadelphia, 1893-1897. 

® Cf. Francis Brown {Rdbinson^s) Hebrew and English Lexicon, p. 832 

s, V. rn^D* 

8 See Mass-Arnolt, Assyrian Lexicon, s. v. nnittic. 
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A (e) in ASKT. 75, n. 4, a-r/im has as its gloss e-qi-me= 
paMim (see* this section A. 2, a plain instance of 

vowel harmony (Br. 11321). 

The following cases of A=c are owing to vocalic dissimila- 
tion : 

A (c^) ocenrs in V. 40, 1 and 4 e; (?) and 

^aiia. This is douhtful, as the meanings of the equivalents are 
unknown (Br. 0092). 

A {(i) is seen in IL 32, 13 g; a-f/i{M.Tj-a==e‘‘(/((<-a=af/(t ‘food’; 
lit. ‘black (MI) water’ (Br. 11593). 

A (e) is found 11. 39, 7 g; a-Uf/(KAJj)==e-Ia or e-’ba—'nulu 
‘high water’ (see above, this section A. 1), Br. 11538. 

A (e) appears IL 32, 52: a-ma-e-du (c?if=TU) ‘the womb 
that bears.’ We expect ama ‘ womb,’4-<^<^*'<^fc* This sign for 
‘womb’ cmia (d.agaX) Aim—rtQjm ‘womb,’ lY. 9, 24a. Now 
the real sign amci{A'^i)—rt}nu ‘a bull,’ so that there is proba- 
bly a deliberate paronomasia in this instance. 

E. The fifth value of A is dnT-=^lahdlm^ found only II. 43, 
30 e, a doubtful word which is associated with azal and nartdm 
(cf. the form tulahhah^ 0. 45, v. 2). Here it should be noted 
that a and hu both=Jz«‘. The god Sm^dioigir a-ku^ II. 48, 
48 a and also dingiv tii^r-ku {dwmibgxi ) . This seems to prove the 
duT value for A. In Y. ’29 44 g; za-gin-a'=^zagindur ; Y. 22, 
11: TAK Ziigv)ul}Mru=^zagmHh.t--'t(.r (cf. ZA. i. 62, n, i,). Now 
zagindiiT^ukivii ehhu ‘shining crystal.’ Hence dtir—a seems 
to contain the idea ‘shine,’ seen also above in A=a. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that a:=:ehhic (Br. 11335) may have had the 
reading dur which would seem to give the meaning ‘ shine ’ to 
lahdku^ grouped together with azal and oiarahiij the meanings 
of which are unknown. 

E. A=:id^ only Sa. vi. 25 (^*[?]-«V?) but A=tdio ‘hand,’ K, 
4870, 43 (Br. 1133G); a-ni-m~anaidimmi ‘ unto their hands,’ 
so A='K? is clearly a Semitic combination. This is j^laiiily a 
case where the later Semitic scribes confounded TD=:a the reg- 
ular sign for ‘hand, arm, strength’ (Br. 6542) with the water- 
sign A. Such an interchange could only have taken place after 
the Sumerian had ceased to be a spoken idiom, because we must 
assume a difference of tone between ID = c/- and A=^a. This 
would give us the fifth a- tone (see above § YII, and this sec- 
tion A. 4). . 
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§ IX. No better example tban A can be had of the manner 
in which the original Suxnex’ian syllabary was treated in the 
cotirse of centuries. Here we hnd a sign which primitively 
meant only ‘water’ and most probably corresponded to the 
simple vocable water,’ from ivhich meaning, as just shown, 
were developed; 1) almost every possible conception directly 
connected with ‘water’; %) a number of ideas suggested by 
the secondary sense of ‘ semen ’(= ‘ water ’) ; 3) a word denot- 
ing effulgence (=‘ shining water,’ also with the value dm*)] 
and 4) the <(> which was probably an arbitrary vowel used in 
grammatical relations, having no connection with water.’ 
The makers of the syllabary were not content, however, with a 
single value for this overworked sign. Still having ‘water, 
moisture ’ in mind, they added the m^-value, most probably a 
derivative from their own Semitic word ‘wmters.’ Then A 
had to serve with the value used with this sign originally 
only of the Euphrates [Biira-ommi). True to the inherent 
principles of vowel-harmony and dissimilation, A is pronounced 
e in a number of cases, and finally, wm find A=dur in the sense 
‘shine.’ 

§ X. It is clear from the above study that many of these 
evident accretions to the original meaning could only have been 
due to a later interference with and an arbitrary development 
of the primitive syllabary. This idea is confirmed more and 
more as the entire Sumerian vocabulary is studied, every word 
of which must be examined separately. With this object in 
view, I am at present engaged in preparing what I trust shall 
be as exhaustive a study as possible of the extant Sumerian 
word-list. The work will be a Sumerian Lexicon and at the 
same time a Prolegommon for the further investigation of this 
important subject. 

§ XI. The Sumerian literature, as we have it to-day, presents 
a most curious jxhenomenon to the philologist; viz., a practi- 
cally monosyllabic agglutinative idiom exhibiting all the marks, 
of this class of language, adopted by an alien priesthood as a 
sacred tongue. In the course of two thousand years, this for- 
eign priesthood, having lost at quite an early date the use of 
Sumerian as a living language, continued to employ it as a 
purely written vehicle, filling in its vocahularies with countless 
synonyms and variations, which could only have grown but of 
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an ortliograpliic system. Of course, I do not mean to imply 
that this priestly idiom was not even at the very latest date 
recited orally in incantations, but in all probability not in the 
ancient mannei" with tones. In spite of all this snperimposition 
of extraneous matter, however, the genuine linguistic character 
of the Sumerian sentence can never for an instant be disre- 
garded. If every in the vocabulary were pure Semitic, 

the grammar of the language even in its latest most garbled 
form would point to its non-Semitic origin. 


INDEX TO MOST IMPORTANT SUMERIAN WORDS. 
The numbers and letters refer to the sections and divisions. 


a, Yin. A, 1-4. 

ge, lY. 1. 

a-ah-ba, YI. 

gibil, YI, and p. 57, note 1. 

a-ab“ba-ki-nin-dagaHa-(a)-BU, lY. 

gig, lY. 1. 

3. 

gir, lY. 1. 

ab, YI-YII. 

Girsu, YI. 

ab-ba, YI. 

gu,IY. 1. 

ab-zu, YI. 

gild, lY. 1. 

ad-dama-ru, lY. 3. 

id, YIII. F. 

A. §1., p. 61, note 1. 

ide, lY. 1. 

bab, lY. 2. 

igi, lY. 1. 

bal, p. 51, note 3. 

lit, YI. 

hi, lY. 2. 

Lugal-kisalsi, YI. 

bur, YIII. C., p. 51, note 8. 

me, YIII. B. 

bura, YIII. C. 

men, p. 63, note. 

dam, lY. 2. 

m^ri, lY. 1. 

dar, lY. 1. 

mun, lY. 2. 

di for du, lY. 2. 

nab, lY. 2. 

duga, lY. 1. 

nam, lY. 2. 

dur, YIII. E. 

ndr, lY. 1. 

duru, YIII. E. 

pa, lY. 1. 

e, YIII. D. 

pag, lY. 1. 

e-da, lY. 8. 

rim, YI. 

egir, p. 51, note 3, 

§er, lY. 1. 

emeku, lY. 1. 

girbui-la, VI. 

emesal, lY. 1. 

gudul, IV. 1. 

Enzuna, YI. 

Sudun, lY. 1. 

er, p. 61, note 1. 

Sugarra, lY. 1. 

e§, p. 57, note 2 and p. 61, note 1. 

te, lY. 1. 

g4, lY. 1. 

th, lY. 1. 

gar, lY. 1. 

zeba, lY. 1. 



The IntrodxiGtory Zmes of the GuneVfoTm, AcGount of the 
Deluge. — By Paul Haupt, Professor in Jolms Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.^ 

At the meeting of the American Oriental Society in New 
York, April, 1901, I presented a tentative restoration of the 
beginning of the Babylonian Nimrod epic.'** I showed that the 
opening lines contained references to Nimrod’s wondrous adven- 
tures, his descent to the great deep, his crossing of the waters 
of death, and the recovery of the plant of life.'' The begin- 
ning of the eleventh tablet of the Nimrod epic, which contains 
the cuneiform account of the Deluge, was discussed in my paper 
published in No. 69 of the Zohns Ilophins TZiiversity Circulars 
(February, 1889) p. 17, I quoted there the strange rendering 
of Geo. Smith, of which Alfred von Gutschmid, in his review 
of Duncker’s History of Antiquity, said that Duncker passed it 
over with eloquent silence.'^ 

Geo. Smith translated the introductory lines of the Deluge 
tablet : 

Izdubar to him also said to Hasisadra the remote : 

‘‘I am burdened with the matter, Hasisadra, 
why thou repeatest not to me from thee, 
and thou repeatest not to me from thee, 
thy ceasing my heart to make war 

presses? of thee, I come up after thee, [thou art placed.’’ 

. . . . , how thou hast done, and in the assembly of the gods alive 

In my paper on Illustrative Quotations in the Old Testament, 
printed in the Transactions (p, 229) of the Thirteenth Inter- 

^ Read at the meeting of the American Oriental Society in Washing- 
' ton, April, 1904. 

2 See vol. 22 of this Journal, p. 12. 

® See Orit. Notes on Pi’overbs (SBOT) p. 36, 1. 38 ; cf. A. Jeremias, op, 
cit,, p, 100. 

^ See Schrader, Keilinscliriften und CescJiiGhtsforscJmng (Giessen, 1878) 

p. 21, 1. 12. 

® See Geo. Smith, Assyrian Discoveries (London, 1875) p. 184 ; cf, TSB A 
3 , 580 ; Records of the Fast, y (London, 1876) 135. In Geo. Smith’s Chal- 
dean Accoitnt of Genesis, edited by A. H. Sayce (London, 1880) p. 279 
the first seven lines are translated as follows : 1. (Izdubar) to him also 
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national Congress of Orientalists, held at Hamburg in 1902, I 
have stated that a meaningless passage in the Bible is generally 
due to corruption of the received text, but in the translation of 
original documents like the cuneiform tablets the nonsense 
resulting must be credited to the modern interpreters. I tell 
my students constantly to bear in mind that the ancient Assy- 
rian scribes were not all inmates of lunatic asylums. 

Oppert’s translation of the introductory lines of the Flood 
tablet is more sensible than the rendering given by Smith ; it is 
however not a translation of the original text but a fanciful 
composition suggested by the cuneiform lines. Oppert renders : 

Istubar spoke to Ach^aliasis at the remote dwelling-place as follows : 

“I must question thee, O Adrahasis ! ^ [me.^ 

The number of thy years does not change, in this thou resemblest 

Thou thyself doest not change, in this thou resemblest me. 

Thy perfection is to remain like thyself. 

Tell me wdiy age has taken no hold on thee, [bly of the gods ? 

Why thou occupiest this place and preservest thy life in the assem- 


speaks even to Xisutlirus afar off : 2. O Xisuthrus, 3, (why) doest thou 
not again (to me) as I (to thee)? 4. (why) doest thou not again (to me) 

as I (to thee)? 5 my heart to make war 6 I come up 

after thee, 7. when thou didst take, and in the assembly of the gods 
didst obtain life. In the German edition of Smith’s work (Leij^zig, 
1876) p. 818, Friedrich Delitzsch proposed the following translation : 
Icli suche dich aiif, Hasisadra ; dein Maass ist docli hein anderes, wie 
ich so du; und du selbst hist dock niclits andres, loie icli so du, d. h. du 
hist dock mein Vorfalirei warst auch nichts andres denn ich, wavnm 
soUtest du mir nicht miWieilen wie du imsterhlicli geworden, damit ich 
es attch werde, 

^ See the abstract of my paper on the name of the Babylonian Noah in 
the Transactions of the Twelfth International Congress of Orientalists 
(Florence, 1901) i, clxxvi ; ZA 13 . 388 ; KAT^ 66, 4 ; KAT^ 645, n. 2. 

® This translation is, of course, impossible, but it is at least intelligible. 

® See Oppert,' Le po^me chaldien dib deluge (Paris, 1885) p. 7. The 
French rendering reads as follows : 

Istuhav parla ainsi d Adrahasis d la lointaine demeure: 

Mfaut queje finterroge, 6 Adrahasis! 

Le nomhre de tes ann^es ne change pas, en cela tu me ressembles. 

Toi-m^me tu ne changes pas, en cela tu me ressemhles, 

Ta perfection est de rester 4gal d toi-mime. 

Dis-moi pourquoi Vdge n^a pas de prise sur toi, 

Pourquois tu occupes cette place et que tu gardes ta vie dans Vassem- 
hUe des dieux 9 ” 
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I proposed at that time (^^ 6 ^ more than fifteen years ago) the 
following translation : 

Nimrod^ spake to him, even to Xisuthros*^ the remote : 

'' I look np to thee (with amaze) Xisuthros ; 

Thy appearance is not changed, like me art thou ; 

And thou thyself art not changed, like me art thou 

In thy perfection. — But my heart has still to fight the struggle 

[Against all that is no longer] placed upon thy back ; 

[Tell me then] how thou didst come to dwell (here) and obtain life 
in the assembly of the gods?’’ 

I prepared a revised translation of the Deluge tablet for the 
third edition of Schrader’s Ouneifoo'ni InscrqMom and the Old 
Testament^ but it has not been published so far ; Schrader’s ill 
health compelled him to entrust the third edition of his work 
to Winckler and Zimmern, and the new editors decided not to 
incorporate any transliterations of cuneiform texts. I placed 
the proofs of my new translation at the disposal of Canon 
Driver and our own Professor Jastrow (ZA 13 , ^93, 1. 18). On 
p. 493 of his excellent^ book The RelUfion of Babylonia and 
2 UsyHa (Boston, 1898) Professor Jastrow gave the following 
translation of the introductory lines of the Deluge tablets : 

Gilgamesh^ speaks to him, to Parnapislitim,^ the far-removed : 

“ I gaze at thee in amazement, Parnapishtim. 

Thy appearance is normal. As I am, so art thou. 

Thy entire nature^ is normal. As I am, so art thou. 

Thou art comifietely equipped for the fray. 

Armor(?) thou hast placed upon thee. 

Tell me how thou didst come to obtain eternal life among the gods.” 


1 See Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p, 33, 1. 16 ; c/. Zimmern in 
Gunkel, Sohopfung und Chaos, p. 433, n. 3 ; A. Jeremias, op. cit, p. 158. 

® See above, page 69, note 1. 

3 Tliat is, thy speech, thy nature, etc. Cf. Jastrow, Religion of Baby- 
Ionia and Assyria, p. 493, n. 2. It might be well to add here that I con- 
sider Zimmern’s note, KAT®, 850 to be unjust, and Hommel’s remarks in 
the second edition of his pamphlet Die altorientalischen Denkmdler und 
das Alte Testament (Berlin, 1903) p. 53, below, are, to say the least, at 
variance with the resolutions adopted at the special meeting of' the 
Assyriologists, held at Hamburg in connection with the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists. In the printed circular, whiclF bears 
the signature of Professor Hommel, the first resolution states that the 
undersigned Assyriologists (including Hommel) have unanimously re- 
solved to make an effort dass alles Fersonliche hei der KritiJc fachgends- 
sicker Arheiten vermieden werde. 
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This translation is undoubtedly superior to the rendering sub- 
sequently published by Jensen in the sixth volume of Schrader’s 
Keilimchriftliehe Bihliotheh (Berlin, 1900). Jensen still trans- 
lates : Deine Jllaasse sincl nieht anders^ Thy meawsures are not 
different, like me thou, confounding mtn.dti ^appearance’ 
mtnitti numbers . Mtndti in this passage must not be 
derived from the stem ’JO ‘to number,’ but it is the feminine 
plural of the noun mtn ‘species’ which we find in the first 
chapter of Genesis and other Priestly sections. Species means 
not only a particular sort but also ‘visible form, appearance.’ 
The amplificative plural mtndti ‘ looks ’ has the meaning of the 
Greek o-xljfjLa, Lat. habitus. My explanation of this term was 
published seventeen years ago in Dr. Adler’s paper, On the 
Views of the Babylonians concerning Life after Death, read at 
the meeting of our Society in Baltimore, October, 1887 (JAOS 
13 , ccxliii, n. 14) ; but this word is not recognized in De- 


1 Jensen (KB 6 , 229. 231) encloses the verb in wie ich hist du in (), as 
though the verhum suhstantivum could be expressed in the clause like 
me art thou ; ktma idti-ma tahdsi would mean : thou wilt be like me ; 
see n. 9 on my paper Babel and Bible in No. 163 of the Johns Hopkins 

University Qircidars (June, 1908) p. 50. Bor Assyr. 
see Grit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 51, 1. 15. Jensen would do well 
to adopt the principle of the Eevisers of the Authorized Version, who 
decided not to italicize any words that are plainly implied in the origi- 
nal. The italics in And God saw the light, that it was good (for When 
God saw that the light was good) and the parenthesis in Jensen’s wie ich 
(bist) du are entirely superfluous. Jensen might just as well enclose the 
article der, die, das in parentheses, for the Assyrian original has no 
article. Cf. my remarks on Jensen’s translations in vol. 22 of this 
Journal, p. 9. See also Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 141, f; Wright-De Goeje, 
2 , §§ 122. 131 ; Delitzsch, § 140. 

2 In his treatise The Hebrew Language viewed in the Light of Assyrian 
Research (London, 1888) p. 71, Delitzsch advanced the theory that Heb. 

did not mean ‘species’ but ‘ number ’= Assyr. minu ‘number’ ; cf. 
Dehtzsch’s Prolegomena (Leipzig, 1886) p. 143. 

3 Heb. min may be a Babylonian loanword ; Deut. 14 , 1-21 is a late 
(Exilic) addition. In the same' way Heb. din (ZA 14 , 851) may be a 
Sumerian loanword, although it is not recorded in the list appended to 
Pontus Leander’s dissertation Tiber die sumerischen Lehnworter im 
Assyrischen (Upsala, 1903); cf, my paper Tiber einen Dialekt der sumeri- 
schen Sprache in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Gottingen 
(GGN, Nov. 8 , 1889) p. 527, n. 1 . 

4 'Of. Beitrdge zur Assyviologie, i, 124, below. 
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litzscli’s Assyrian dictionary (PIW 417^*) or in Meissner’s Siip^pU- 
ment y see also Ziinmern’s JBeitr. zur Kenntnis der hahyL Reli- 
(jion (Leipzig, 1901) p. 118, 11. 28. 30. 

Lines 5 and 6, wliicli are especially difficult owing to the 
mutilated condition of tlie beginnings of tlie last tliree lines of 
the opening paragrapli, are rendered by* Jensen as follows : 

Whole to thee is the heart to make strife ; 

And yet thou liest on the side, on thy back ? 

“ Qanz ist dir'^ das Herz^ um Streit zn maclien ; 

[\ind docli] Uegst dii [rm]/ der Seitej auf deinem Rilelmi f 

Jensen thinks that (fitiiun-urlm can mean ‘Whole is to^ thee’; 
but we would expect (fiummtr llhhuJca ‘whole is thy heart,’ or 
‘ wdiole is thy heart within thee,’ just as we read in the later 
parallel account of Saul’s death in 2 S i, 9 that the Amalekite, 
who brought the tidings of the death of Saul, reported to 
.David that Saul had told him, Slay me, although^ my life is 
yet wdiole within’ me (O O). Similarly Job (27, 

3)^ says: All mj breath is still in me (O O)- 

This is not an inversion for the normal O 1))^ O, as 

Driver supposes; in these two passages cannot be the noun 
*73 ‘totality,’ it must be an intransitive adjective like 3^ 

‘light,’ ‘weak,’ ^3 ‘tender,’ 3JD ‘bitter,’ ‘alive.’ 
Just as we -find Arabic and Aramaic along- 
side of Ileb. / so we find whole’ along- 

side of the intransitive adjective ^3 . 

Delitzsch states in his Assyrian dictionary under (KW 

200^) that he does not venture to translate line 5 of the 
Deluge tablet. In Zimmern’s translation appended to Gunkel’s 

^ O/. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 117, x. 

® For the ^3 concessiviim cf. Eccl. 12 , 3: although they 

are few; Eccl, 4, 14: DniDH ^3, Although he (the boy, 

i e. Alexander Balas) may have come from a family of outcasts ; see 
also Grit. Notes of Proverbs (SBOT) p. 39, 1. 43. The Authorized Version 
has though in the margin for /or in Gen. 8, 21 ; cf. although in Ex. 13, 17. 

3 According to Duhm v. 3 should be inserted after v. 5. 

^ Notes on the Heh. Text of the Boohs of Samuel (Oxford, 1890) p. 180 ; 
c/. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 128, e ; Gesenius-BuhP^ p. 370», above. H. P. 
Smith’s conjecture O Gratz^s for ' 7:2 are gratui- 

tous ; nor need we, with Nowack, suppose that is due to dittography 
of the preceding ^3 • 

® C/. J. Barth, Nominalbildung (Leipzig, 1891) p. 19. 
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Scho 2 lfung imcl Chaos (Gottingen, 1895) p. 423 the introduc- 
tory lines are omitted; nor are they translated in Winckler’s 
ICeilinschriftUches TexthueJi zum Alten Testament.^ second edition 
(Leipzig, 1903) p. 84 and in Alfred Jeremias’ Das Alte Testa- 
ment ini Dichte des alten Orients (Leipzig, 1904) p. 125. 

The ha after gummur can neither he a dative^ suffix, as 
Jensen supposes, nor can it ho a personal affix of the perman- 
sive form; the second person of the permansive would he 
g%mmvi(,Tata or guonmurat^ hut not gummurha. Assyr. gummur- 
ha might mean ^ in thy perfection,’ as I translated in 1888, hut 
I believe now that ha must he separated from gummur. I stated 
in my edition of the Babylonian Nimrod epic^ that there was 
room for additional character between ha and the following 
word lihhi ^ heart.’ In 1888 I suggested the conjunction 
‘and,’ hut I am convinced now that we ought to restore the 
character pad (suh) consisting of the corner-wedge u and the 
sign for sa. I propose to read : Gummur ha[ 2 ^dd'] lihhi ana 
020^8 tugunti., lit. Whole is the striving of the heart to make 
war, i. e. , Eager is the desire of thy heart to do battle. This 
would he in Hebrew: nDh‘7D :^7 k*??: • The 

meaning of the line is : Thou seemest just as hale and hearty 
as thou wast at the time thou wast wont to light, thou lookest 
still like a warlike hero, lit or prepared for war, ready to engage 
in war. 

The stem ha 2 yddu ‘ to plan ’ is commonly used in connection 
with lihhu ‘ heart.’ In the introduction to the cuneiform account 
of the Battle of Haltile (Senn. 5, 7) we find: iJqnid Uhhasumi 
ana eio^s tuqnnti.^ their heart planned to make war, and in the 
inscription (V H. 55, 7) fi'om a boundary stone (found at Ahfi- 
hahha) of Nebuchadnezzar I (about 1140 b. 0.) translated in 
Llilprecht’s dissertation Jbheihrief Nehuhadnezar^ s 1 (Leipzig, 
1883), Nebuchadnezzar is called : ziqom qardu m ana e2'>^s^ 
taxdzi hitpudd emdqdm., whose forces plan to, do battle, not as 
Delitzsch (HW 346^, below) explains: who is intent with all 
his strength on war (see also PSBA 6, 146). 

^ See above, page 72, note 1. 

® See Haupt, Das habylonisehe Nimrod-Epos (Leipzig, 1891) p, 184, 
n. 6 ; cf. Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, i, 123. 

* Or |’i»,5r7 or mjii-r, i. e. niJO (^ot n’iJil 49> 4). For x'7D «/• 
Eccl. 8, 11! ’ 
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Kapdil Uhhi has about the same meaning as the Heb. phrase 
*l)i\ hi the introductoiy verses of the Biblical 

stoiy of the Deluge. The statement pi 13'? n3£i^hO 

(Geiu 6, 5) could be translated into Assyrian: (pmim-ur^ 
k(tj)d(l Uhlmu> (uui epf^ IwmUi and Gen. 8, 21 : ‘ the imagination 
of man’s heart is evil from his youth’ (Heb. DlKJl O 

)ni;ht2 would be in Assyrian: (fltn plxru^ff> hapdd Uhhi 
aiuMl Unufu Hitd Just as the cuneiform account of the Deluge 
is but an episode in tlie Babylonian Nimrod epic describing the 
exploits of the ancient national hero of Ba])ylonia, the proto- 
type of the Crreek Hercules/ so the Biblical story of the Flood 
is j^receded by a mythological introduction alluding to the inter- 
course between the sons of God and the daughters o'l: men and 
their children, the giants, the mighty men which were of old, 
the men of renown. 

The traces at the beginning of the sixth line of the Deluge 
tablet lend themselves very well to sirUa-ain. as suggested on p. 
493 of Professor Jastrow’s lldvjlon of Jhihylonia and ABi^yria. 
Zimmern states in IvAT\ G50, 1. 7 that Heb. is probably 

a loanword derived from the Assyr. siridnh or klrld)nd This 
is undoubtedly correct, but this word seems to be a Sumerian 
compound:^’ the second element of Blnlwin is probably the 
Sumerian word can ^ wild bull.’® The defensive covering was 
no plate-armor or chain-mail, but it seems to have been a kind of 


^ For gunumtr we may compare the post-Biblical * to be deter- 
mined, to strive/ e. g. Ber. 17*": 3im “I’KO ’3“n rr’?2i33 
’3-n ilK ‘7331 "|a3‘? ‘733 , It was a maxim often 

quoted by Rabbi Meir : Strive with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
to know my ways. Lazarus Goldschmidt, Der babyl. Talmud^ i (Berlin, 
1897) p. 61 renders learn^ but this is incorrect; see Marcus Jastrow’s 
Dictionary, p. 256*^, 4. 

2 Cf. the Sumerian penitential psalm translated in my Aklcadische 
SpracTie (Berlin, 1883) p. xxxv ; Zimmern, Babyl. Busspsalmen (Leipzig, 
1885) p. 42 ; Delitzsch, HW 884*^ ; Code of Hammurabi 42, 91 ; J. Hehn, 
Silnde tind JSrlosung nacli bibl und babyl. Anscliauung (Leipzig, 1903) 
p. 10, n, 1 and p. 13. 

3 Cf. A. Jeremias, op. cit.f p. 121, above; p. 287, below. 

^ For Heb. = Assyr. s see Cidt. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p, 235, L 47. 

® Not recorded in Leander’s dissertation cited above, p. 71, n. 3. 

® See Delitzsch, Zioeiter Vortrag Babel und Bibel (Stuttgart 
1903) fig. 12 (p. 9). 
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biiff-coat, made of the skin of a wild bull (cf. G\ursifis= coriaceus, 
of leather; loriee/, etc.). The Assyrian buff-coats are described 
by CoL Billerbeck on pp. 174 ff. of the third volume of the 
Johns Hopkins Contributions to Assyriology. I gave this ex- 
planation of sirilum eighteen years ago in my translation of 
the cuneiform account of the Battle of Haltlle in the Andorer 
liemew (May, 1880).' In the same way x-uMiam, in the passage 
of the Sennacherib Prism, xiiliimn djylra must denote a 

helmet of buff -leather [cf Kwerj). Both siriiam and xuUitnn 
are indeclinable. Siriiani Id naddt[a) elt ptrika cannot be 
translated: Armor thou hast placed upon thy back; the armor 
covered chiefly the breast, not the back ; elt (firiha must mean 
simply ‘upon thee.’ 

1 would therefore translate the introductory lines of the 
cuneiform account of the Deluge as follows; 

ISTimrod^ said to him, even to 'O't-napisti’”/^ the translated : 

I gaze at thee (with amazement) 0 'Crt-napisti^’^ ; 

Thy appearance is unchanged, like me art thou ; 

And tliou thyselP art not changed, like me art thou. 

Eager is the de[sire] of thy heart to do battle ; 

[Ai']mor thou hast placed on thy body. [bly of the gods. 

[Tell me]'’ how didst thou settle (here) and obtain life in the assem- 

^ See my paper on Assyrian Phonology in Hehraica, i, 178, n. 1 ; The 
Assyrian E-voioel (Baltimore, 1887) p. 24. ' 

2 See above, page 70, note 1. 

^ See above, page 69, note 1. 

^ See above, page 70, note 3. 

® Read qi-ha-a-ma ; cf. col. 4 of the twelfth tablet, Beitr. zur Assyrio- 
logie, X, 59. 



/Some JRemarhs regarding the Pronimeiation of Modern 
Syriac . — By Dx\ Abraham Yohannah, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

Tiiii), Syriac language is called in tlie Urmi dialect 
in the dialect of tlie Kurdistan mountains ; in Mesopo- 

• m ^ |l« 

tamia and furtlier west in Jabal-Tur But 

Modern Syriac is called that is, ‘the new lan- 

• II 

guage;’ Hhe colloquial or vernacular;’ 

‘the translated language;’ while the classical Syriac 

is called ;k.9JL AiL^, ‘the old language;’ iSikjy ‘the 

language of the books ;’ and ^ the literary lari- 

guage/ 

Whatever may be the origin of modern Syriac, whether it be 
a descendant of, or closely akin to, the classical Syriac or a relic 
of a more ancient tongue, it is certain that it has been influenced 
greatly by outside languages ; in Persia by Persian and Turk- 
ish, in Kurdistan by Kurdish and Turkish, and farther west 
(especially in Jabal-Tur) by Arabic. It is largely due to the 
admixture of these foreign elements, aided by the fact that up 
to the last half of the nineteenth century it was practically 
an unwritten language, spoken chiefly by illiterate people, that 
modern Syriac has been divided into over twenty dialects. The 
people of neighboring villages are able to converse with each 
other with a fair amount of fluency, but as the geograjDhical 
distance between them increases, they become more and more 
unintelligible to each other; so much so that the dialects of 

^ See Maclean, G-rammar of Vernacular Syriac, pp. x, xiii, xiv ; 
Duval, Les Dialectes Neo-Aramiens de Salamas, pp. iii, iv ; and compare 
Ndldeke, Ghrammatih der Neusyrischen Spraclie, pp. xxi-xxiii; Asse- 
mani, B. O., iii. ii. 707 : David, Grammaire de la Langue Aram4enne ; 
Introduction, p. 9 ; Rodiger, in the Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Mor- 
genlandes, vol. ii, Gottingen, 1889. 
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Urmi in tlie extreme East and of Jal^al-Tfir in tlie extreme West 
appear almost to Ibe tAVo distinct languagCvS. 

The foregoing groups might easily he subdivided into minor 
dialects differing from each other in the pronunciation of cer- 
tain Avords. In the Urmi dialect, for instance, the abstract ter- 
minations ending in as are pro- 

nounced in various Avays in the different villages of the Urmi 
district. The Avord for ‘faith’ in Degala and in most of the 

a I* » 

neighboring villages is pronounced Avhile in Giog- 

tapa, Avithin five miles of Degala, it is pronounced 
In the village of Sipurghan in the northern part of the Urmi 
plain it is pronounced but in Gavilan at the ex- 
treme northern end it is pronounced ioObS,i!eiuoy or , 

just as in Salamas. The most peculiar dialect in Urmi seems to 
be that of Tekka Ardishai, tAvo villages at the southern end of 
Urmi. Here Z(ja 2 nois variously pronounced as in cap; d in 

fall; ^ in fete. Take, as an illustration, the sentence uStSI 

In the speech of these tAvo 

villages it is pronounced: I)eb'» IdUi Mr teri go y&md,^ ‘my father 
Avent after the birds into the sea;’ Avhile in all the other villages 
of the Urmi plain it is read : httbi lilsU hdr tairi gH ytmd. 

It must be borne in mind that these variations in the Urmi 
dialects are manifested in conversation only, the spelling being 
the same in all. 

The speech of the villagers Avho live among the Mohamme- 
dans of Urmi is of a motley type ; in some instances the Turkish 
words are more numerous than the Syriac, This is especially 
true in regard to the people Avho live along the u|)per part of 
the Baranduz river. ‘ As an illustration the folloAving sentence 

will suffice : ‘the magpie 

has built a nest on the willoAV tree.’ Here the first, third and 
fifth words, all of which are substantives,- are Turkish, while 
only the second (a verb) and the fourth (a preposition) are 
Syriac. 
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These foreign languages liave to a certain extent affected also 
the pronunciation of some of the consonants. There are four 
ex])losive or emphatic sounds borrowed chiefly from the Kurd- 
ish, which have already found their way into numerous words 
whicli are of pure Syriac origin. As the original Syriac had no 
signs by means of which it could accurately represent these 
sounds, the nearest corresponding sign has been adopted. The 
first of these sounds is the emjfliatic labial which is represented 

by the letters and ^21 indifferently ; thus, or 

or or Mioopoe.’ Tlie letter has this sound in 

woi'ds like Ho bleat,’ Hdd,’ etc. The second is 

i' 

the sound between and as instances of this may be cited 
the words 0-SkA or oA^Hather,’ Hleaf.’ The third is 
tlie empliatically pronounced or as in the following 

words: Hveapon ‘girl ’ or ‘ rags.’ 

The fourth one might be called a cerebro-dental, or the cerebro- 
dental sound of A, and ? . Compare the following words : 

Hail,’ Ho hum,’ or Hingle or odd 

number,’ ? in the word ‘return,’ in certain dialects has 

this sound. ^ 

The S23elling and transliteration of the words of foreign origin 
are rather arbitrary. As an illustration, the Arabic word c^Lol 
might be spelled phonetically: ^21^2, X21fi02 

xhxl, 

etc. There are also many words derived from the 
Arabic, Persian, or Turkish, which since they have come into 
Syriac through Kurdish, have been written and iDronounced 

after the Kurdish manner. Thus: u*i2ubo2, ^X^2, 2!^o2, ^92 

. , . U * 7> • ' ' 

while the more original forms would be ^^5o2, 2^&a^, ^92 . 

^ This is presumably the sound of which Duval writes, ‘ Hanuka dou- 
nait quelquefois au d (J) un son emphatique qui le rapprochait de tr^s 
pr^s de tet, Duval, Les Dialects Neo-Avameens de Salamas, p. vi. 




i^amaH-hm-uhin the eldest son of EsarhaddonJ — By Oheis- 
TOPiiEK JoHNSTONj Professor in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Mcl. 

Ksariiaddon, King of Assyria, died on the 10th day of 
Marclieslivan, 6(.H) B. while on his way to Egypt in com- 
mand of an expedition against that country. The succession to 
his dominions had been settled by the King before his departiire, 
and his son Asur-bani-pal had been solemnly proclaimed heir to 
the throne of Assyria, receiving in that capacity the homage of 
the nobles and people, while another son, Samas-sum-ukin, had 
been designated as King of Babylon. These dispositions were 
duly carried into effect, but mattei's had not run as smoothly as 
might appear upon the surface, Winckleri has shown that, in 
all probability, Esarhaddon oiuginally intended to bequeath to 
his son Samas-sum-ukin the succession to his entire dominions, 
and perhaps even to make Babylon the real capital of the 
empire. This design was opposed by the national Assyrian 
party headed by Asur-bani-pal, and the King, after an unavailing 
resistance, was eventually forced to a compromise whereby he 
was only able to save the kingship of Babylon for his favorite 
son. Even this reservation was doubtless distasteful to the 
nationalist ])arty, but they wei'e unable to carry their point 

^ Abstract of a paper read before the American Oriental Society, at 
Washington, April 7th, 1904. Since sending this article to the editors 
of the Journal, I have received Dr. Bruno Meissner’s article Samassnm- 
uMn tend Asurhanipal published in MVAG, 1904, pp. 181-184. Although 
Dr. Meissner’s interpretation of the Assyrian letter (Harper’s Letters, 
No. 870), which I translate below, differs from my own in a number of 
points, I am glad to have the independent support of so able an Assyri- 
ologistfor my view that the letter is addressed to Esarhaddon by a 
member of the national Assyrian party and refers to the political com- 
promise, first pointed out by Winckler {Forsclmngen, I, 415 ff.) whereby 
ASurbanipal succeeded to the throne of Assyria, while Samas-sum-ukin 
became king of Babylon. Dr. Meissner has, of course, not overlooked 
the important reference to Samas-sum-ukin as Esarhaddon’s eldest son. 

2 Not 668 ; c/. Panda’s paper Das Todesjahr AssarJiaddons in Mitteih 
ungen dev Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 7 (190S) pp. 85-89. 

^ Altorientalische Forsclmngen i, 415 ff. 
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fxxrtlier and, after all, Samas-siim-nkin, tkongli King of Baby- 
lon, would still be a vassal of Assyria and could be held in 
proper subjection. His subsequent career, the great rebellion 
that he organized against his brother, and his tragic death by 
fire in 647 B. C., are well known. 

In a number of passages Samas-sum-ukin is referred to as the 
emu of Asur-bani-pal, a phrase which Dclitzsch (HW. 

707; ATj‘‘ 191) renders imbi hrothm, Assyr. taltrmt^ however, 
seems to mean not twin but eomj)miion^ equals and is appropri- 
ately applied by Asur-bani-pal to his brother Hamas-sum-ukin in 
respect to the royal dignity they possessed in common.^ On 
other grounds, moreover, it is hardly probable that the brothers 
were twins. Samas-sum-ukin was certainly the son of a Baby- 
lonian mother,® and this very fact tended to prejudice against 
him the powerful nobles who led the national Assyrian party. 
It is most unlikely that, had Asur-bdni-pal been a twin brother 
of Samas-§um-ukin, or even a son of the same mother, this 
anti-Babylonian party would have supported his pretensions to 
the throne of Assyria, and have placed in him their hopes of a 
reversal of his father’s policy. The very object and aim of 
the revolutionaiy movement which brought him to the throne 
required that he should be in all respects a true Assyrian, free 
from all taint of Babylonianism. 

The motives which would induce Esarhaddon to make Samas- 
sum-ukin his successor are, in part at least, apparent. His 
Babylonian sympathies are well known, and doubtless the influ- 
ence of his Babylonian wife was not without effect, but he was 
not the man to take such a step upon purely sentimental grounds. 
Babylon had been for ages the holy city, the Mecca of Western 
Asia. Historically she was the legitimate capital of the empire, 
and her people still brooded sullenly over the memory of the 
days when Assyria was merely one of her provinces. Compro- 
mises of all kinds had been tried without effect; the Babylonians 
could never be brought to accept without reserve the rule of 
the Assyrian usurpers. Babylon was, moreover, most favora- 
bly situated on the great highway of commerce running from 
the far east along the Euphrates to the Mediterranean coast, 

^ Of. C. F. Lehmann, SamMiimuktn (Leipzig, 1892) i, pp. 28-33; Jensen 
in Schrader’s KB. 6, 434, 

^ Winekler, Forschungen, i, 417, n. 1. 
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and tlie rich ti^affic brought boundless wealth to her gates. If 
the ancient city could be established as the capital of the 
empire under a king ruling there legitimately, according to 
Babylonian ideas, and at the same time holding sway by right 
of birth over Assyria, the possibilities were magnificent. Such 
a king, reconciling all difticulties and jealousies by a judicious 
and tactful policy, could unite the historic prestige, the culture, 
and the commercial advantages of Babylon with the military 
strength of Assyria, and rule over a united empire from the 
Persian Gulf to the Nile. If then Esarhaddoii actually cher- 
ished the idea of transferring the capital from Nineveh to Baby- 
lon, he was doubtless moved in great measure by these consid- 
erations. In selecting Samas-sum-ukiii as his successor he prob- 
ably counted upon his son’s birth making him acceptable to the 
Babylonians, but there must have been some show of reason to 
satisfy the Assyrian party. Of the necessity of placating this 
party the king was certainly well aware, and he would hardly 
have attempted to disinherit Asur-bani-pal in favor of a younger 
brother. If, however, 8amas-sum-ukin were the eldest son of 
Esarhaddon, he would be the natural heir to the throne, and the 
king would then have a legitimate reason for leaving his domin- 
ions to his favorite son, who was in all respects likely to carry 
out his father’s policy. That this was actually the case, that 
Samas-sum-ukin was indeed the eldest son of Esarhaddon would 
seem to be a fact. In Harper’s Assyrian and .Bahylonian 
.Letters (No. 870 ) is an address to the King froni a person whose 
name is obliterated, but who was probably a priest. The text 
is, unfortunately, badly mutilated in some places, but the most 
important portion is well preserved. The letter may be rendered 
as follows : 

TRANSLATION. 

To the king, my lord, thy servant ! Greeting to 

the King, my lord ! May Nebo and Marduk bless my lord, the 
King ! A thing displeasing in heaven the King, my lord, has 
wrought upon earth, and it has been revealed to thy son. Thou 
hast formed a plot, thou hast entrusted to him the sovereignty 
over Assyria, (and) thou hast ai:)pointed thine eldest son to be 
king in Babylon ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ The king, 1113^ lord, in (the mat- 

ter of his) royal sons has done what is not good for the land of 
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Assyria. My lord, the King ! From the rising of the sun until 
the sun is high Asur is gracious to thee. Look upon these thy 
noble sons and let thy heart rejoice. Let the King, my lord, 
dismiss (?) this ill-omened thought from his mind **i«*^**^*Ji< 


TRANSLITERATION. 

OBV-KUSK, 

Ana H<irrl helluf, 

Jm% hiliiKi {.OKI mvH hitliUi ! 

^^AlarthtJc una sarri IxUiUt 
5. UJcriilyd, ! /SVt ln((> sarnd Id e<jinini 
pitmt heU ina i 

ulAtilliia ana pdn mdvika, 

Iv U, Htdtii Uirtdkas^ MrrdUo 
sa ina pdnisu Umadijil^ 

10. aplaha rah’d mui mrvuti 
ina l^dhtli tax^sdkan. 


KJSYKKHB. 

^arrii heliia 

ina mrrdni ondrd Id Udta 
mm epus. Xlnid^ 

mrm helt^ iMu napdx> mniM 
5. cult rahd Uomi Asur ittdnnaka, 

AfdrBkcc coindte daniqdti dugul 
Uhhakco Id xadt, Dabdhio 
Id daniqu sarru iUic elt lihhim 
\lise\U ina lihhi tenis * * * * * 

The remaining lines are all mutilated. 

Notes. 

Instead of eqiHtni^ egirdni or episdni might be read, but 
eqiruni (np^) seems to suit the context best. 

For qaqqinc as a byform of qcuqqaru see Meissner’s Supple- 
ment^ p. 85^. 
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The words KU Htictu tao^tdJcas offer some difficiilty. KU is, 
of course, a determinative indicating that the following word is 
the name of some garment or texture, while sitMu must he con- 
nected with Heb. seU ‘ wai'p in a loom ’ {(xrrjiimj stamen) ; see 
Moore in PA08. 1889, p. clxxviii, and Driver in the translation of 
Leviticus (in the Polychrome Bible) p. 77, 1. 9. Assyr. said., 
as the name of some kind of garment or stuff, occurs in VR. 15 , 
5 e. f,, while evidently from the same stem, is found in YR. 
14 , 43^'. Assyr. Mtutit. tartdkas may therefore mean: thoic hast 
■made fast the (threads of) the warp^ i. e. thou hast jDrepared 
the web for weaving, thoii hast formed a j^lot. In the same 
way we use to warp in the sense of fabricating^ plotting^ and 
%oeh for plot^ scheme. Gf . also rihilPd ‘ plot, conspiracy ’ (Senn. 
5 , 15) from ra-kdsu Ho bind’ (Heb. 

I take ittdnnaka as a syncopated form for ittdnanaka from 
(HW. lOP); cl Del. Gr. §§37^ 97. 

Although no names are mentioned, the allusions in the text 
leave no room for doubt that the letter is addressed to Esarhad- 
don and refers to the king’s two sons Asur-bani- 2 :)al and Samas- 
sum-ukin. There was no other Assyrian monarch who made 
one of his sons King of Assyria, the other King of Babylon. 
The letter was, of course, inspired by Asur-bani-pal, and was 
doubtless written when he first learned the terms of the com- 
promise his father had determined to make. He aimed to 
secure for himself an undivided sceptre and he was naturally 
disinclined to share the rule with his brother. As to his con- 
tention that the proposed arrangement was not good for the land 
of Assyria.^ subsequent events proved that he was entirely right. 
In any case, however, the writer of the letter distinctly states 
that Samas-siim-ukin was the eldest son of Esarhaddon. 


I am indebted to Prof. Haupt for this illustration. 



Entumh Egyptian Gramviar. — By Christqpheb Johnston, 

Professor in Johns Hopkins XTniversity, Baltimore, Md. 

’While As>syriologists have derived iiivalualde aBsistanee from 
the dose analogy presented hy a numher of kindred languages 
and from the numerous lexieograpLical and grammatical tablets 
prepared hy the ancient Babylonian and Assyrian scholars,^ 
Egyptologists have had no corresponding advantages, Egyp- 
tian stands practically alone; there is no group of sister dialects 
to throw light upon its structure and vocabulary, the Egyptian 
scribes seem to have paid no attention to the philology of their 
own tongue, and there is no grammatical tradition whatever. 
In the complicated and imperfect system of writing employed 
by the ancient Egyptians only the consonants are expressed, and 
there is no guide to the vocalization and pronunciation of the 
language except Coptic, which is at least 3000 years younger 
than the oldest monuments of the parent stem. Many texts lie 
at the disposal of the student, l>at comparatively few are suited 
to the purposes of grammatical research, and hy far the greater 
numher abound in errors and corruptions clue to the ignorance 
and carelessness of the scribes. It is nevertheless with such 
unpromising material that the Egyptian grammarian must work, 
and from it draw his conclusions as to the structure and usages 
of the language. 

In the early days of decipherment and discovery, and for a 
long time thereafter, the study of Egyptian gi^ammar in the 
broader sense was an impossibility. The texts formed the only 
basis for the study, and the texts were useless until they were 
intelligible. Lexicography .was therefore the pinme need, and 
while, with the steady advance of Egyptology, a considerable 
number of grammatical facts became apparent, it was not until 
a fairly copious vocabulary was established that the work of 
classifying the facts discovered and deducing the general prin- 
ciples could be attempted with any prospect of success. For 
these reasons the gi’ammatical treatises of the earlier Egyptol- 
ogists have now little more than a historic value, but it should 


^ Cf. Haupt, Die sumerischen Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879) pp. 4-9. 
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never be forgotten that the labors of these great men laid the 
foundations iijDon which their successors have built, and made 
possible the present development of the science in grammar as 
well as in other departments. Twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
the study of Egyptian grammar can hardly be said to have 
reached a very advanced stage. Champollion’s GTamrnaire 
('gyptienne. (Paris, 1830) had, it is true, been superseded by later 
works, but the grammers of DeBoug6,^ Brugsch,^ and Benouf^ 
still o'ifered little more than an elementary treatment of the sub- 
ject. In the course of its long history, Egyptian, like all other 
languages, underwent constant growth and change, and the 
speech of the Old (ea. 2500-2200 B. C.) or Middle {ca, 2000- 
1700 B. G.) Empire would have been unintelligible to an Egyp- 
tian of the Bew Empire. In spite of this fact, which became 
more and more evident, serious difficulties attended a study of 
the historic development of the language, and little had been 
accomplished in this direction. As a rule the text books merely 
indicated that certain words and forms belonged to the oldest 
or to the latest period. 

The historic method of study was first successfully a 2 :)plied to 
Egyptian grammar by Adolf Erman in his PluralMldung cles 
Agyptuclien (Leipzig, 1878), in which he discussed the forma- 
tion of the Egyptian plural in the three chief stages of the 
language : in the Old Egyptian found in texts dating from the 
to the 12^^' dynasty, in the later Egyptian of the IfT^* and 
20^^ dynasties, and in Coptic. This valuable work, in which 
the author outlined his views on the true methods of Egyptian 
grammatical investigation, was but the preliminary to more 
extended undertakings. Two years later appeared Erman’s 
second important work, his N'eii-dgyptisclie Grammatik (Leij)- 
zig, 1880), wherein h? gave a thorough and systematic treat- 
ment of the language of the Hew Empire (1600-1100 B. C.), 
employing as the basis of his work the tales, legal documents, 
and letters i>reserved in the hieratic papyri of the 19^^' (1350- 
-1200 B. C.) and 20^^ (1200-1100 B. C.) dynasties. For wealth 
of illustration and clearness of exposition this work is unsur- 

1 Ghrestomathie igypUenne (Paris, 1867 ff.). 

® Hieroglypliisehe Grammatik (Leipzig, 1872). 

3 Elementary Grammar of the Ancient Egyptian Language (London/ 
1875). 
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passed. In connection with the Flumlhildiinif ^ it completely 
revolutionized the domain of Egyptian grammar, and its iniiu- 
ence upon the scientific development of Egyptian philology 
would be dilhcult to overestimate. 

Having thus clearly elucidated the grammar of the later 
phase of the language of ancient Egypt, Erman now directed 
his attention to the language of the older period. As the start- 
ing point for his studies in tliis direction, he selected the 
Papyrus Westcar, a collection of tales of magic dating proba- 
bly from the Hyksos period (1700-1575 H. C.). The clear and 
sim])le narrative of the text renders it peculiarly well adapted 
for the purposes of grammatical investigation, while the lan- 
guage, though exhibiting a few points of contact with New 
Egyptian, is distinctly that of the Middle Empire (2000-1700 
B. C.) and stands close to the classical speech of the older 
period. To the study of the Westcar Erman devoted a number 
of years and the result of his labors appeared in his Bprmhe des 
Papyrus Westca^r^ aim Vorarheit ztor Gramm.atlk der (Uteran 
lly ypitlsahan Bpraalia (Gruttingen, 1889). In addition to this he 
published a magniheent edition of the text in facsimile and in 
hieroglyphic as well as in Roman transliteration, with a transla- 
tion, commentary, grammatical analysis, glossary, and an impor- 
tant excursus on the paUeography of Egyptian hieratic papyri.^ 
In the light of the knowledge gained by his thorough study 
of the Papyrus Westcar, Erman next extended his grammatical 
researches to the whole held of Old Egyptian literature, and 
five years later he gave, in his Ayyptischa Grammatih (Berlin, 
1894) a com|>reheiisive treatment of the language of the Old 
and Middle Empires {ca. 2500-2200 and 2000-1700 B. C,, 
respectively). His indefatigable labors had brought order out 
of chaos, and the difficult undertaking outlined in his Plural- 
hildung^ some sixteen years before, might now be considered to 
have been accomplished. The historical method of study was 
firmly established, his two invaluable grammars offered a clear 
and scientihe treatment of the older and the later language of 
ancient Egypt, while the Koptische Grammatih (Berlin, 1894) 
of his distinguished pupil, George Steindorff, had placed the 
study of Coptic upon a footing commensurate with the progress 
of Egyptian philology. But more remained to be done. 


^ Dia Mdrclien des Papyrus Westcar (Berlin, 1890). 
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In 1889, Erman advised his pupil, Kiirth 8ethe, to undertake 
the examination of certain classes of verbal steins in which the 
morphological changes were less completely disguised by the 
piirel}^ consonantal system of Egyptian writing.^ Sethe, how- 
ever was soon led to extend his examination to verbs of all 
classes and to include the syntax as well as the morphology of 
the verb within the scope of his investigations. The result of 
his labors, extending over a period of ten years, was Ins great 
work Das iUjyptischa V'erlrion (Leij^zig, 1899), in which, after 
an exhaustive investigation of Egyptian phonetics, he gives a 
comprehensive discussion of the Egyptian verb from the earliest 
to the latest period of the language, treating successively and 
in the fullest detail the various classes of verbal stems, the 
morphology of the verb, and the syntactical usages which 
govern its employment. The results of Sethe’s work are far- 
reaching and, while they in general amply conhrm Erman’s 
methods and theories, they have at the same time developed a 
large store of new information, especially in the matter of 
phonetics and morphology, and have thrown a Hood of light upon 
many subjects pi^eviously obscure. Erman promptly imdertook 
the preparation of a new edition of his grammar, which he 
thoroughly revised, incorporating in it all the important discov- 
eries made by Sethe, and utilizing also Griffith’s researches into 
the origin and development of the Egyptian system of writing 
•which had appeared in the meantime. The new edition of 
Erman’s Agy 2 >tische (rTWinmatih^ which appeared in 1902, pre- 
sents therefore the best attainment of Egyptian scholarship up 
to the present time, and sets the standard for all futiire work in 
this field. 

Among the most interesting of Sethe's discoveries is the fact 
that originally the Egyptian stems were prevailingly triconso- 
nantal. Biconsonantal stems are rare in the oldest texts, and the 
few that exist evidently arise from the loss of a weak stem- 
consonant. In the later periods of the language they become 
continually* more common through mutilation of original tri- • 

^ These were the stems containing a radical the stems II. Gemina- 
tum, and the irregular verbs, Cf. Spvache des Papy'ins Westcar^ p. 11, 
n. 2. 

Cf. Publications of the Archaeological Survey of Egypt, edited by 
F. LI. Griffith ; Nos. YI-IX (1897-1900). ■ 
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consonantal steins. Tlio quadriliteral and qninqiiilitei\al stems 
that occur so frequently in Egyptian are either reduplicated 
forms or derivatives from simple stems. . The fact that tricon- 
soiiantisni was tlie rule in ancient Egyptian lends strong sui)port 
to the theory maintained hy Erman and his followers — the so- 
called Berlin school — in regard to the close relationsliip existing 
between Egyptian and Semitic. In a paper read before the 
Berlin Academy/ in which ho summarizes and reviews the 
results attained in Sethe’s Ihr/noy/, Erman expresses himself 
u[)on this subject in no uncertain terms. At some prehistoric 
period, he believes, Egypt was invaded by Semitic hordes from 
Arabia who conquered the ISTubian inhabitants of the ISfile 
valley and imposed their language upon them. The Egyptians 
were therefore Semitized Nubians, to use Ermaii’s own expres- 
sion, and the language was primarily Semitic. The unfamiliar 
Semitic sounds were clipped and mutilated in the mouths of the 
subject people, and the language underwent many changes, but 
none the less it is a true offshoot of the Semitic stem, and never 
entirely lost the impress of its parentage. 

^ Lie Flexion des ‘ dgyptischen Verbums in the Proceedings of the 
Berlin Academy (Jan.-June, 1900) pp. SIT-SSS. 



Linguistic AvcKaisim of the Bdmdyana. — By Tbtjman 
Michelson, Graduate School of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Prefatory Note, — In jn^eparing this paper I have used the 
following editions of the whole or of parts of the Rrnnfiyana : 
the Bombay edition of 1902, books i-vii; Peterson’s edition 
of book i (1898); Schlegel’s edition for book ii; Gorresio’s 
edition for book ii and part of book iii; the Bombay edition 
of 1888 for the first 12 chapters of book i; and Peterson’s 
edition of book i (1879) for the first seven chapters. However, 
when the first draft of the paper was finished, I used all these 
texts in their entire extent for a short period. 

It is proper at this j^oint to acknowledge ^^revious work on this 
topic. The most important articles are Bohtlingk’s collections 
for books i-iv of the Bombay recension in Ber. d.’sachs. G. d. 
Wiss, 1887; his collections for book vii of the Bombay edition, 
and books i-iv of the Bengal I’ecension in ZDMG. xliii. My aim 
in this paper is to supplement B’s work ; accordingly, to make it as 
xiseful as jDossible, I have inserted much that will be found in B’s 
articles, but which was collected by me independently, though 
afterwards I consulted Bohtlingk’s collections and was thus en- 
abled to make some sections more complete. I may here state that 
I have in general noted only the archaisms of the Bombay recen- 
sion ; and that after book iii, usually only such archaisms as do 
not occur in books i-iii or else phenomena of special interest have 
been inserted ; moreover, in the case of archaisms such as grhya 
for f/rhltvd^ which occur repeatedly, my collections even for 
books i-iii are not exhaustive : it has been my aim not so much 
to gather numerically strong collections, as to present a well 
digested account of all the archaisms. A glance at the pi'esent 
paper will show that I have not merely duplicated Bohtlingk’s 
work : some archaisms passed over by him will be found here, 
and some false references are either corrected or pointed out, to 
say nothing of the new material collected from books v and vi 
of the Bombay text, or of the introduction of metrical con- 
siderations, and of parallels adduced from Vedic, Pfili, and 
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Prakrit. These latter were iiisei'tetl to show that the language 
of the Rriniayaiia presents a hodge-podge which, in principle, is 
not unlike that which the language of Apastainha’s Sutras pre- 
sents, to wit: a heterogeneous mixture of Yedic, Middle Indian, 
and Classical Sanskrit.^ Furthermore, I beg to call attention 
to the insertion of a supplement (which probably is not com- 
plete) from the Jiainriyana to Whitney’s Koot-Book. (Com- 
parisons drawn from the Bhagavata Purtlna are intended to 
show that the language of the Puran as stands in close relation- 
ship with Plpic Sanskrit. 

For Prfikritic material T have been almost wholly dependent 
on Pischcl’s (Grammar. The material for Mbli. is taken from 
Iloltxmaim’s Grainviatisdiefi wus dem Mahidjhdrata^ and from 
Hopkins’s Great Bpio of India, In Pfdi I have been more 
independent and have drawn on my private collections almost 
exclusively, though I have, of course, constantly consulted 
Seitrdge zur Itdi- Gramm atik^ and Fausboll’s Index- 
Vocahulary to the Sutta Nipdta, The Yedic material is taken 
almost wholly from ^Vhitney’s Grammar, and from'Lanman’s 
JSToun-InJteGtioQh in the Veda., although I have now and then 
consulted Delbrtlck’s AltindiseJiM Yerhun, 

I would also acknowledge my indebtedness to Rama, the native 
commentator on the Bombay text of the Ramayana, I have 
had to check him constantly, because, in spite of his general 
excellence, he is too much inclined to call anything that is con- 
trary to the rules of native grammarians Yedic. “ He thus 
usually fails (but not always: for be it said to his credit, he 
never says of kurnd^ ity dr,mni ; although he does say ity 
dr mm when touching on dadmi at i. 27. 15) to distinguish what 
is Yedic, what is peculiar to Epic Sanskrit, and what is Prfikritic. 
He has hopelessly confused the first two headings, and rarely 


^ Cf . Hopkins, Great EpiCf p. 261 fE. Kielhom, JRAS. , 1898, p, 18. 

2 His fault in this matter would be much decreased if we could believe 
that by drsa he meant Epic, and not Yedic, Sanskrit ; but as he applies 
chdndasa sometimes to the forms which he ordinarily denotes as dr^a, 
we can not accept this view. (For example, he explains the augment- 
less imperfect §ansat, i. 1. 59, by cTidndaso ‘dabJidvaJi^ but the aug- 
raentless imperfect ardayan, i, 17. 34, by a^abJidva drsaljt,; similarly 
touching on sma, he says at ii. 98. 7 chdndaso visargalopalp but at i. 65. 
19 visargalopa dr^alh) 
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keeps the third heading distinct from the other two. For example, 
he is justified in explaining augmeutless tenses used non-modally 
hy chandaso ^dahhdvah^ adcthhdrus cJuuidasahy adaJdidva <2rs/.i7i^ 
or drso Uiahhdvah \ but he is wholly unwarranted in saying chan- 
daso msargalopah in exj)lanation of sma at ii. 93. 7 ; or salo- 
pa^ chandasah when touching on haHsydnm at i. 40. 9; or 
suhidhir drsali by the way of explanation of the irregular 
sandhi of sas in so Crania-. Furthermore he explains some 
forms which are not archaisms at all but downright textual 
corruptions, as Yedic. A noteworthy case of this is hruydh^ 
ii. 52. 38, which he explains thus: Irnyd hniydm : ciumdasam 
etat. There can be no question here that hruyiim (which 
Schlegel adopts) must be read in place of hruycdi^ for aJuun is 
the subject. Treating i. 4, 17, the commentator 

says idahhmanalopdu chandastm. This implies that the ordi- 
nary form should hQ jjrasahsitaoydu; but no such form with the 
auxiliary vowel -i- is registered in Whitney’s Root-Book. As 
a matter of fact sahstavya- (without the auxiliary vowel -i-) is 
found in the Brahmanas and Epics, but -sastamja- is peculiar to 
Epic Sanskrit. Again, he is silent on many points on which we 
might fairly expect some elucidation. Thus he fails to comment 
on yrasate (according to Whitney found in V.B. only), i. 56. 
13; oil sydmas^ i. 45. 16; on nwasm/asi^ i. 48. 29; on ^isya^ 
li. 52. 84; on tudydm^ iii. 49. 4; on drahsyantu^ vi. 73. 7. 

The references, enclosed by a half bracket, on the left of the 
pages are to Whitney’s Skt. G-rammar, and for the most part 
correspond to the paragrajDhs of the same numbei’S in Iloltz- 
mann’s Grammatisehes cats dem Malidhhdrcda. Apai't from 
these, the references, unless expressly stated to be otherwise, 
are to the 1902 Bombay edition of the Ramayana. 

It is not surprising that I have collected a few forms that 
occur in the Ramayana which are not registered in Whitney’s 
Root-Book. Forms that are authorized by native grammarians, 
but believed to be non-quotable, are coiastantly turning up in the 
literature; and like forms which are supposed to be confined to 
certain periods of Sanskrit, are repeatedly appearing in other 
periods. See the remai'ks of Garbe in the preface of his edition 
of Apastamba’s Srauta Sutra, and those of Bloomfield in the 
introduction to his edition of the Kausika Sxitra. Thus the 
peilphrastic future goptd and the gerund* ktptvd^ both* author- 
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ized by tbe native grammarians, bixt supposed to be non-qixota- 
ble, are found in tbe desj)ised Bhiigavata Purfina at viii. 17. 18 
andix. 9. 36 respectively. Tbe infinitive suppovsed to be 

peculiar to Epic Sanskrit, is found in KuS. at xvii. 1. Similarly 
the (Epic) future f/rhlsyanii in BKM. at xvi. 2. 39; so also tbe 
future middle ‘luoduyase ibidem ii. 2. 2/'^'“**; tbe i)erfect 
ibidem ix. 2. 16’*^'^*^'; tbe perfect sdHinara ibidem ix. 3. 20''^b 
Tbe following is a list of forms found in BbP. they are 
arranged in tbe alphabetical order of tbe roots, and the period or 
periods ill wbicli alone tlie forms arc quotable according to Whit- 
ney, are added in parentheses: ((rfdtnd. (E.), viii. IG, 39; 
areitii (E.), v. 18. 21, viii. 16. 7, x, 58. 38; anvlyahian,a (yyd- 
ontuuf SB.), X. 30. 12; scmude (^uje RY.), viii. 17. 24; 
[krn-oti -ute^ V.B.S, ; hrnvM RY.), x. 31. 7; yrasate (Y.B.), x. 
34. 6; carisye (B.), iii. 24. 34; jwisye (Mbb. [but jlvisye also 
at R. V. 40. 10]), ix. 9. 32; drastd (E.), viii. 23. 10; dadlmicm 
(E.), L 11. 1; pahtrid (AY.E.), ix. 9. 21; (Y.B.S.), vi. 1. 

59, X. 19. 12; dprnoti i^prnuydt S,^), v. 5. 4; hhamtd (B.TJ.E.), 
ix. 12. 12, 14, 15; Titr-udus (E.), x. 32. 1; vivyathits (E.), x. 
20. 15; ahhispivdna {stiiiid’Na Y.), vi. 12. 34; sas^ndra (E.), 
iii. 23. 34; vijct/dre {jahe B.), x. 33. 15. Among forms that 
are not authorized by tbe native grammarians — at least not I'eg- 
istered by Whitney as such — and non-quotable elsewhere, but 
found in BbP., I may mention: tbe perfect jayrdsa^ vi. 12. 29; 
droydhum, vi. 4. 7; raksipje, viii. 22. 35. 

Y^bere their intrinsic value seems to justify their mention, I 
have occasionally inserted in this paper some facts about tbe 
language of tbe Ramayana which do not strictly fall under tbe 
beading of archaisms. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor 
Hopkins for reading my paper in manuscript, as well as for 
many suggestions, and for some additional matter. 

I must thank my teacher, Professor Lanman, not only for 
proposing this t023io to me for investigation, but also for bis 
friendliness in going over tbe larger part of tbe manuscript, as 
well as for many kind and belipful suggestions during its i^re- 
paration. 


^ In Whitney’s Root-Book, BbP. falls under the category of Classical 
Sanskrit. * 
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List of Abbreviations. 

Most of these are those in common' vogue and easily under- 
stood. The following will, I believe, be sufficient to enable the 
reader to follow my pa 2 }er : 

BKM. Brhat-Kathri-Manjarl. 

By. Bombay ed, of the Rumayana, 1902. 

C4. Gorresio’s ed. of the Rfimayana. 

KnS. Kum fii'a-Sambhava. 

Majjh. Majjhima Nikaya (ed. of the Pfili Text Society), vol. i. 

MY. Mahavagga of the Vinaya-Pitaka (Oldeiiberg’s ed,). 

P. Peterson’s ed. of the first book of the Rrunayana. 

SI. Schlegel’s ed. of the Ramfiyana. 

SIST. Sntta Nipata (ed. of the Pfili Text Society), 

References to Piscliel, unless otherwise stated, are to his 
Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, Similarly the references to 
Kuhn and Speyer are to their works on Pfili and on Yedic and 
Sanskrit syntax respectively. References to Garbe are to his 
Preface to his edition of the ^rauta Siltra of Apastamba. The 
abbreviations of the names of various Prfikrit dialects are those 
employed by Pischel. 


INTRODtJCTION. 

The language of the Ramfiyana and of the Mahfibhfirata, 
which is essentially the same, is styled Epic Sanskrit. Boht- 
lingk affirms that this contains no true archaisms, with the 
exception of augmentless tenses, but only new analogical for- 
mations; Jacobi does not qualify Bohtlingk’s statement. I 
take exception to this, and submit the following true Yedic 
archaisms which are found in both Mbh. and R. : 1. double 
sandhi, which is very frequent in the Kashmere recension of the 
Atharva Yeda, and in the Kausika Sutra; 2. nom. pi. neuter of 
the a-declension in -d which is found a few times in Mbh. and 
once (or possibly twice) in R.^; 3. imperative in found 
once in Mbh. and R. ; 4. md with augmented tense; 5. sporadic 
absence of redujdication in the perfect; 6. perfect middle par- 
ticiple, found once in R.^ and in Mbh. Moreover Mbh. and R. 
have a number of vei’b-forms that are found in Yedic, but not 
in Classical Sanskrit. In the following list, which is compiled 


^ See below, Deck of nouns and adj., a-stems. 


' See below, 807. 
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from Whitney’s Boot-Book, though snppleineiited in a few 
instances by my own collections, the periods in which the forms 
are quotable are added in parentheses. The forms are usually 
given in the third person singular of the active in the case of 
■finite forms, even if this 2)erson sometimes is not actually quota- 
ble. Tlie a])pended ‘ etc*.’ is omitted, as Whitney in the preface 
to his Boot- Hook, p. ix, admits that he has not used it consist- 
ently. Tlie list is divided into seven groui)s: 1. where the forms 
are found in the various Saiiihitas and in Epic Sanskrit; where 
they are found in tlie various Saihliitfis, the Brahmanas, and 
Epic Sanskrit; 3. where the forms are peculiar to the Erfilimanas 
and Epic Sanskrit; 4. where they occur in the Bifilimanas, 
Upanishads, and Epic Sanskrit; 5. where the forms are found 
in the Upanishads and Epic Sanskrit; 6. where the forms are 
found in the various Samhitfis, Brfihmanas, Upanishads, Stltras, 
and Epic Sanskidt; 7. where the foinns are peculiar to the Sutras 
and Epic Sanskrit. 

1 . 

Pres. [6.] stuvate (AY.E.). 

Perf. nanaia {Y (BV.E.); msma simuna 
(V.E. ‘press’). 

, Aor. [2.] -han (Y.E.). 

Aor. [5.] asedhls (BY.E.). 

Aor. [7.] amrkmta (BY.E.). 

Gerund, -druliya (MS.E.); paktxxl, (AY.E. BhP.^). 

Middle voice.* (BY.E.); tatahse (Y.E.); nadayaU 

(BY.E.); harmyate (Y.E.). 

Intensive, dodhavlti (Y ndnadatl lA,'] (Y.E.). 

Causative, dilpyate (TB.E.); outdayafl^ -te (BY.E.), 


2 . 

Pres. [1.] hhartsati (AY.? KB.E.). 

Put. [1.] krmhsyati -te (AY.B.E.). 

3 . 

Pres. [1.] sphotati (B.E.). 

Pres, p,] ghrdti (KB.E.). 

Perfect, rumvire (B.), ncrma (E.). 

Aor. [3.] adldipKtt (B.E.). 

Put. [l.\ jciyisyati notsyati notsyate (B.E.); 

hhoUyati (B.), -te (E.); hasyate (B.E. ha ‘go forth’). 
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Flit. [2.] jeta (B.E.); harta (B.E.); data (B.j:.). 

Active voice, padyati (AB.E.). 

Middle voice, rcchate (SB.E.); hr)itate\ bhdsayate (B.E.). 
Aor. pass. 3d sing, ahhedl (B.E.). 

Intensive, ndnadyate (JB.E.). 

Desiderativc. qh^(Ue (B.E.). 

4 . 

Flit. [1.] varsisyaU (B.IT.), -te (E.). 

Fut. [2.] l)ha>vitd (B.U.E. ; BhP. three times). 


5 . 

Pres. [1.] (jrhnati^ -te (PT.E.); jCmati^ -te (U.E.). 

Pres. [6.] archati (IT.E.). 

Perfect. cAihopa (TT.^E.). 

Middle voice, hriiraate (fJ M.) \ dhamate ifj M.). 

6 . 

Aor. [4.] aharslt (V.B.XT.S.E.). 

7 . 

Past participle, usita- (S.E. vas ‘shine’). 

Middle voice, gldyate (S.E.); fglirate (S.E.). 

Although in the main, as was said above, the language of the 
Pamayana is the same as that of the Mahabhfirata, yet there 
are some archaisms and peculiarities which are found in Mbh. 
but not in E., and vice versa. Examples of Vedic archaisms 
found in Mbh. but not in E. are : dvandva compounds like indrd- 
vimu ; the acc. pi, 'orsfyas (cf. Vedic a<Tyas)\ the optative of 
the first aorist of the root jwydt (peculiar to JUB. and 
Mbh.). Peculiarities found in Mbh. but not in E. are: the 
optative sycmas^ and the acc. sing, duhitdm. 

Vedic archaisms found in E. but not in Mbh. are: nom. pi. of 
^-sterns in -vas (see below, 34^ k) ; nom. pi. fern, of derivative 
7-stems in ds (see below, 363g) ; the sandhi of pragrhya vowels 
(see below, 138g, and Whitney, Gr. 138g). Furthermore there 
are quite a number of verb-forms which E. has in common with 
the older language, which have not been found in Mbh. Thus 
the present yaJcsati^ etc., is peculiar to EV. and E. ; the pres- 
ent dharsati^ etc., is found only in VS. and E. ; the middle 
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f/rasate^ etc., occurs only in Y., B., BhP., and R/; the parti- 
ciple fitf/nvdna- is peculiar to IT. and R. ; the gerund ydtvd 
ap 2 >ears only in B., 8., and R. ; the future active dsisya- is 
peculiar to T8. and R. ; the gerund ifsitva is found only in B., 
8., and R. ; the gerund pltvd is peculiar to V., B., S., BhP,, 
and R. Peculiarities of R. not yet noted in Mhh. are: gen. 
pi. of vVstenis in -ttnunh (see below, Y-stems, gen. pi.); acc. 
sing, of /-Stems in -7/v/. (see below, /-stems, acc. sing.); inst. pL 
of /.-stems in -lhh.h (see below, Y-stems, inst. pi.) ; gen, sing, of 
derivative d-stems in -((yd (see below, derivative ^'T-stems, gen. 
sing.); voc. sing, of ^'-sterns in -d (sec below, ./i^-stoms, voc. 
sing,); tlxe lirst sing, hrund ; etc. 

This seems to be the proper place to record a few forms which, 
though unrecorded by AYhitney, are found in the Ramayana.® 
The following list is divided into four groups: 1. where the 
form is authorized by the native grammarians, but non-quota- 
ble elsewhere; 2. where the forms are found in R. as well as 
Mbh. ; 3. where the forms are registered as occurring in Class- 
ical Sanskrit only; -4. where the forms are not recorded by 
AYhitney as being authorized by the native grammarians, and 
are non-quotable elsewhere. 


1 . 

Under this heading I have noted: phcdisyati^ vi. 92. 53 
{^^/phal ‘burst’); yoyndhyo.te^ vi. 54 17 {^yiulh ‘fight’); 
vdrdhuyate^ v. 30. 11 ; vi. 60. 52; 

in. 31. 48; hahhro/Je^ v. 1. 71. 


2 . 

Sma is found in R. too often to quote in extenso. See 
below, 542a. 

The imperative bruvadhvcmi occurs at iv. 64. 22. 

The future middle jlvisye is found at v. 40. 10. 


^ This and the following verb-forms are not recorded in Whitney’s 
Eoot-Book as occurring in BhP. or R. Grasate, BhP. x. 34. 6 ; R. i. 56. 18. 
Stunvana-, R. vi. 90. 4. Asi^yasi, R, iv. 54. 16. IJpasitva, R. i. 1. 97. 
Yatva, R. ii. 50. 1. Pitva, BhP. vi. 1. 59, x. 19. 12 ; R, ii, 12. 76, vi. 4. 4, 
vi. 60. 93. 

® Of. Bohtlingk, 1, c,, and the verb-forms cited in the preceding para- 
graph. 
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3 . 

UjHisya^ i. 35. 1; aidayan^ iii. 5. 11; v. B8. 42; 

enhiifitus^ vi. 90. 49; euhsol)ha^ vi. 56. 25; vi-cbivadJmam^ i. 
39. 13; natvd^ v. 5. 23; iv. 40. 6; h<d)h<ulfir(\ vi. 4, 65; 

hJnmMvd^ v. 54. 43, 44, 47; loptnin^ vi. 24. 28; spandit-u.m^ vi. 
70. 74. For convenience, I here add JKfrmnutiia^ vi. 73. 10, vi. 
90. 4 [harfidte etc. V.C.^); -dhlta-^ vi. 90. 47 (Y.C.). 

4 . 

Tiie future parlpvehspjati^ vi. 32. 25 ; the future ’kdFoksisye^ 
vi. 67. 80; the gerund m/i;?(567/a, v. 1. 36; the iniinitive -JcuUbcm^ 
iii. 24. 13; the iniinitive -karsUim^ iv. 54. 11; the gerund 
hrldM'Dd^ v. 9. 34; the optative Uidydm {^\/tud)^ iii. 49. 4; the 
causative tarjdpayati^ vi. 34. 9 ; the iniinitive tyaktmn {tycdctu- 
E.), V. 25. 19; the gerund vinarditvd^ iii. 30. 18; the perfect 
hahhahsa^ vi. 67. 93; the future hhcZsisye^ iv, 56. 5; the past 
participle hhartsita^ v. 25. 4; the gerunds parihhavtsya^ v. 22. 
40, nivhharUya^ vi. 65. 1; the causative 'bharUdpayati^ vi. 34. 9; 
the passive hhartsymndnd^ v. 26, 4; the pluperfect (ihahhrwmat^ 
i. 43. 9;' the active future ^tiodisyasi^ vi. 33. 34; the gerund 
yiiddhvd^ vi. 7. 10 ; the reduplicated aorist middle^jra-^r^sansrm^ti^ 
(the active akikmsat is authorized by the native grammarians, 
but is nowhere quotable), iv. 55. 18. 

SYSTEM OF SOUNDS. 

Quantity of vowels. 

1, Short for longd 

Occasionally a short vowel is substituted for a long vowel 
when the meter favors the former ; especially is this so in the 
case of a final long vowel of the prior member of a compound. 
Examples where the shortened vowel is not the final vowel of 
the prior member of a compound are: hdrunamditvdd^ i. 2. 14; 
'prabhcmam^ i. 36. aprasUi^e^ iii. 29. \%\ jahdtdni^ vi. 8. 18 
(transfer-form^ for jahltdm ^ cf. cikurvdtam^ Mbh. i. 76. 9, 
cited by Hopkins, Epic, p. 247). Whether patnim^ i. 37. 6, 
maharddhindm^ v. 8. 5, -jnCiUndm^ vi. 126. 43, belong under this 
rubric is uncertain : see below, derivative i-stems : transfers to 

2 Impv. act. 3d du. : comm. )fa'hetdm. 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 


1 Cf. Hopkins, Epic, p. 247. 
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the ^-declension; '/-stems: g'on. pi. in Anani, With these are 
to he compared: Aj^SS. xiv. lo. TB. ii. 3. 

(jrimiiiiuhlm^ ApSS. xx. 4. 3; ’uecliTi\j<miaii<t-^ ibid. ix. 11, 23 , 
Examples where the shortened vowel is tlie linal vo^vel of the 
prior metnher of a compoxind are: i. 18. 28, 

iii. 12. 22, iii. 15. 30, v. 31. 3; hihsjn':'ii^(Vinp(mnim^ i. 18. 30; 
s((p<(f')umul(lJiiiu- (where ^^<rpift)u is felt to be one word), ii. 8. 20; 

v. 14. v. 30, 44; ahmuhinlkic- 

vi. 41. 90. With these are to bo com])ared: Htr'ivi/anjd^ta-^ 
Apl^S. yiii, 0. 1; <j((ridrljp-prdi/i{4citt((.-^ ibidem ix. 19. 14; 
‘HiuluhHpH^^ ibidem xv. li). 2, 3. In Prakrit, furthermore, we 
have the same phenomenon. Thus: etc. 

Lomj for short d 

Less frequently is a long vowel substituted for a short one. 
The majority of instances are metri causa. In the citations below, 
the prolonged vowel is set in Clarendon: (tnudake^ i. 18. 50; 
diirdhr^onan^ i. 21. 17; i. 42. 1; ud^haras^ ii. 63. 

26; annoitcfs^ v. 36. 21; P/, v. 58. 34, vii. 32. 65. It is uncei'- 
tain whether cases like derns’rutlm^ diktlbhis^ etc., belong 
under this rubidc: see beloAV, v'-stexns: acc. sing, in -hr/, inst. 
pi. in IhJiis, 

78] 0, Pluti or 

In the Bombay text of 1002 the protracted vowel is regularly 
written as short, but with a hgure 3 after it ; if the next word 
begin with a vowel or diphthong, the hiatus thus occasioned 
I'emains (Whitney, Gr. §138e): 

suiaS ity eva edhhd^fj/a^ ii. 49. 13; 
tdtaS etad hhavatv iti^ ii. 103. 25. 

Here SI. reads tdta ; but Govinda and Mahesvaratirtha, as cited 
by Jacobi (p. 112), read tatdi Hat te hh-. 

Rules of euphonic combination. 

125d] Hiatus: i. within padad" 

Hiatus within the piuUt is fairly common; the most fre- 
quently occuiTing case of it is the combination -a r-. Examples 

^ The citations of ApS'S, in tins section are taken from Garbers intro- 
duction to his edition. 

2 Of, Hopkins, Epic, p. 247. 

^ These collections are not complete even for books i-iii. 
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are: hatvd asvdn ctjmtayat^ vi. 79. 30; raahorac/am grhyci- wan- 
clctjesoarah^ v. 47. 35; citrakarm.a ivdhhdti^ vii. 28. 41; rdhni- 
kaye carsaye^ i. 2. 2G; agoiihotre ca rsind^ ii. 119. 6; scwve ca 
rtavas ta>tra^ iii. 73. 8; devcu/cindhccrvarsiyaliSardhsasCds^ vii. 
35. 05; grliya rks/irc(Jjds tdio tic^ vii. 37\ 45; rdghauoHha rser 
vdkyam^ vii. 37‘^ 2; atha vrdhvarn tn gated vd% vii. 23'\ 2; 
gangd iinb mahdgagdis^ vii. 31. 36; esd eva tanuh 2^'drvd^ yii, 
69. 28; mtsan.te iva sdlinah^ ii. 67. 28; yatrdite rmyah smTtdh^ 

vii. 23\ 12; reldm etya ivdrnm^ah^ vii. 8. 1. 

At i. 9. 10 is found oict gacchemu rser bhiltdh. It is indeed 
possible to assume here an optative gacchemas^ with piimaiy 
ending (cf . sydmas^ etc. , 542a) below) ; but, in view of tlie 
undoubted instances of -a r- quoted above, it seems naore prob- 
able that hiatus is to be assumed. 

125d] Hiatus: 2, at the end of odd jgddad 

Hiatus here seems to be confined to no particular combina- 
tions. In the citations the^adf^a is indicated by a, etc., and the 
initial word of the succeeding pdda is given in parentheses : 

pvatyahhifidya {arjundya)^ vii. 33. 5 c; 7nd r/amis- 

ydma {aprasddycc\ vii. 35. 63 e; samtusta [amsfidam) vii. 36. 
16 c; rdona. [iha)^ iii, 13. 4 a; ca (idam) vi. 90. 4 c; ca {rsl- 
nd}ii)^ ii. 92. 31a; vasisthena [rsind) vii. 59b 2c; ca {rksasya)^ 
i. 3, 26 a; ca {ekasya)^ i. 3. 29 a; sratvd {o^si/niadhye)^ P. i. 69. 
13 a, By. i. 69. 13 c; srntvd [rs^yasThga-racas)^ P. i. 9. 48 a; 
drstret {rsyasrhgavi)^ P. i. 9. 43 a; srxitrd vii. 40. 13a; 

rdgd {idam)^ ii. 15. 25 a; brahma ((Indrasya)^ vii. 33. 4c; iti 
{iiktam)^ i. 21. 8a; ajoi {j'syamukam)^ iv. 11. 76 c; -bhedi 
(r/7-), vi. 105. 13a; tu [rtundm)^ P. i. 19. la; mahdbdho {rspi- 
yas^ vii. 37b 8a; bhadrani te {iti)^ i. 14. 17 c; hJiadram te (iha)^ 
iii. 56b 11c; sa>ree [rsayas)^ vii. 37b 52a. For samanupidtd 
[cwirta-)^ vi. 28. 7a, as a Yedic archaism, comm, cites Pfinini 

viii. 3. 19: but cf. Whitney, 134c, and HIV., p. 340, 4. 

135d] Sandhi of -e d- gives -e-. 

I have noticed three instances where initial d- is lost after 
final namely : antardadhe ^Hmdnavi^ vi. 73. 26; yuddhe ^diva- 
yati^ vii. 34. 2; te ^\phdin^ vii. 67. 13. The comm, says at vi. 
73. 26: antardadhe ^Hmdnam ity atrdhdralopas chdndasah; at 


^ These collections are not complete even for books i-iii. 
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vii. 34. 2: yiiddhe yaclilhanimittam. dluuiyartty 

arthah; at vii. 07. 13: te djudm liy arthah; sauidhir drsah. 
In Mbli. t^e ^\} nay ft is foniicl instead of ta djnayd, E'llakantJia, 
as reported by Holtzmaiin, oilers two solutions, namely: an 
arcliaic elision of d- is to be assumed; or else ‘we have an old 
word^/ld- in tbc sense of ffjnd-. Iloltzmann regards tlie latter 
explanation as eorroct. Furthermore in’ Mbli. the initial d of 
fttnidiuun^ is o(u*asionally elided after a final -e. As regards tlie 
rationale of the Hamlhi respecting yiUldhe ^divayat! and te 
^\]ndni^ it ap])ears to me that the following is plausible: the 
initial d- of dhvayati and d'lddai was shortened to d- before two 
consonants (as in Pfili and Prfikrit), and then the regular sandhi 
of -6 d- to ■‘d’' took place. The elision of the initial vowel of 
dtnmnam is only apparent; in Vedic, the abbreviated form 
tiuan- is found beside dtnian-. 

138g] Sandhi of prayrhya voioels: 1, d, i- ylves d-, 

I have noted but one example of a dual in d combined with a 
following namely, saraslva^ vi. 97. 1. The comm., touching 
on this, properly remarks tliat the sandhi is Vedic — mnud Ina ; 
sanul/dr drsah. 

138g] Sandhi of J>ra(ffhya. nowedii : 2, -o a- yives -o-. 

After the final o of aho the initial a- of atihalavat is elided at 
vii. 27. 7, and the initial a- of asya at vh. 30. 3. The comm, 
notes the latter case and correctly says that the sandhi is Vedic. 

Sandhi of pray rhy a vowels: S, a- yives 

The initial a- of atidhdrmikdxo is elided after the final -c of 
JaJhdte at vii. 102. 15. The comm, says the sandhi is Vedic. 

I know no authority for his statement. 

176a] Sandhi of esas. 

Although esas regularly loses its -5 before consonants, yet at 
vii. 69. 35 eso purvasya occurs. This sandhi is, apparently, 
not induced by the meter. In Mbh. we find a pai^allel in esd 
hi^ vii. 192t 13, which is, however, to avoid an anapaest in the 
prior pada of a half-sloka: see Ploltzmann, p. 4 (top), Hopkins, 
Epic, p. 247. So esp hi^ By. vi. 28. 23. Compare Gatha eso, 
Pkt. Piili eso. — ^At vii. 37b 1 by double sandhi of -as r- we have 
espirksarajds instead of the regular esa rks-. 
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175c] Sandhi of -as r- yives -o r- at the end of odd pdda, 

I liave noted but two examples of this, namely, niahdtmdno 
rmyas (i. GO. 34) and bJuto rsyamvahani (iv. 11. G4). That is, 
tlie.linal -as of niahatniCoias and hhltas is treated like final -as 
before a sonant consonant (Wbitney, Skt. CTr. 175a). 

133c] Doahle sandhi: 1. -e i- heeomes -e-. 

Examples of tliis are fairly numerous, but it sliould be noted 
that the i- is always the initial i- of iti^ whereas in Mbh. this 
limitation does not obtain. Instances are : harisyeti^ i. 21. 8 ; 
pravidhlyateti^ ii. 37. 34; vatsydmaheti^ ii. 52. 28; slteti^ iii. 
60. 35; pHyeti^ iii. GE 29, iv. 6. 17; ramsydvaheti^ iii. 69. 14; 
sicmitreti^ v. 25. 11. The comm, touching upon these cases, 
says samdhir drsah or else ihdralopa drsidi. 

17Gb] JDoahle sandhi: 2. -as a- heeoines -d-. 

I have noted but one case where -as a- combines to -d-, namely, . 
nas amamanya at P. i. 34. 20 : 

md hhut sa halo darmedhah 
pitarahi satyav ddinam 
ndvamanya s^adharniena 
svayahiv aram updsm ahe. 

By. at i. 32. 21 (the passage corresponding to P. i. 34. 20) reads 
avamanya; but the comm, notes the variant reading ndmimanya 
and has an elaborate note on it: ^ ndvamanya'^ iti pdthas tu 
hvaeit ho ^papdthah^ tathd pdthe oia iti echedah : chdndasam dlr- 
ghatDam y no ^smdhahi sa halo md bhud ity am: ay ah ^ another 
variant is also given by the comm., namely: no ^vamanyasva. 
In Prdi this phenomenon occurs in the formula : esdhrnh bha- 
vantam Gotamaih saranam gaeehdmi^ SH. iii. 4, p. 85. 

I76b] Double sandhi: S. -as d- becomes -o-. 

I have noted two instances where -as d- combines to 
namely, esp ^diitdgnis^ vi. 109. 23, and so ^^iramdvasathas^ 
vii. 81. 12. The text of the first passage is: 

eso ^diitdgnis ca mahdtapds ca 
veddntagah harmasu edgrya^urah 
etasya yat pretagatasya hrtyam 
tat hartiim ieohdmi ta^a prasdddt. 

9 
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" Here tlie comm, says: e$o ^^hitagnir ity arsah ^m7hdh^h; dhi-^ 
Utgnir iti cehedah. The text of the other is : 

s'rutvCi tusanaso vdlcyani 
so ^\^7rcmctiKisatho Jnnah 
Qiisknmto visaydt tasmdt 
stliwucm eaJx^re Hha hdhyatah. 

On this the comm, observes: so ^\4raouivanmtha ity (IrsjtJi smh- 
dhih ; sa dsrcuaaidvdslty arf/iaJj. .B()]itliugk, against tlie 
comm., assumes that firyo hvayati^ ii. 34. 11, and hdlino h%)(i- 
nani^ iv. 12. 15, are also examples of the loss of initial <7- after 
final -as. ' ' 

170b] J)oiMe sandhi: 4- hecovi.es -e-. 

I have met but one instance of this in the whole text, namely, 
eseva.^ vii. 36. 47, which the comm, notes — eseva: esa iva ; 
samdhir dr sail. The comm, at vii. 36. 42 has sihhah hicvjao^a- 
"onaldheva as a variant to -ddho vd oi the text. If his variant 
be adopted we must assume double sandhi of -as i-. 

176b] IJouhle sandhi: 5. -as u- heeo^nes -o-. 

Examples of this are very frequent: socyatdvi, i. 9. 20; tatot- 
thdya^ i. 19. 21; sovdca., i. 58. 4; dwolkds^ ii. 4. 17; rdgha- , 
vojj'oalitas (a reading mentioned by the oomm.), ii. 16. 31; 
tatovdea^ ii. 61. 8, iii. 13. 12; swimadantopatistliante.^ ii. 67. 26; 
haMdohtavdn^ iii. 66. 17; muditotpatya.^ vi. 62. 9; laksmano- 
'odca^ vi. 84. 6; mjddhayopeksitds.^ vii. 5. 8; pidastyordca.^ vii. 
33, 13; sotsasarja.^ vii. 32. 69; etc. 

176b] Double sandhi: 6, -as e- becomes -di-. 

The sole example of this phenomenon that I have noted is 
esdiva^ vi. 26. 23, which the comm, explains by esa eva with 
the remark that this sandhi is Vedic — samdhir arsah. 

I77b] Doxbhle sandhi: 7. -as a- becomes -d-. 

Instances of this are numerous. Examples are kdncandlam- 
hrtdbhavan.^ i. 14. 24, = -krtds abhavan^; yasydham.^ i. 20. 3, = 
yasyds aham ; tasydyam.^ i. 24. 10, =tasyds ayam ; tasydvale- 
panam.^ i. 43. 6, 35, ^ztasycts ava- ; gatdbhimiikham..^ i. 45. 43, = 


1 Or hhavan as augmentless imperfect, as the comm, takes it. 
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gatds ahhi- / apra/jdsini^ ii. 2CT. 37, ^apra/jd^ asmiif)^ \ nctsydn- 
tam^ ii. 84, 2, = Qia asyds antam ; lirsUidrstaiKirdhramam^ iii. 
20. 12, —IhTstds adrata- ; uyratapdhhavat^ iv. GO. 8, '='iufratapds 
ahhavat (?).^ 

177b] JJotMe smidhi : 8, -as r- heco^nes -dr-, 

I liave noted but one example of this, namely, 
vi. 41. 51, wbicli the comm, explains by prtandh rJcsety atra 
sahulhir drmJi, ■ 

DECLENSION OP NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 

A- stems. 

329c] ^ Acc, pi, Qieuter in -d, 

A questionable case of this, namely, hrtapratikHd,^ is found at 
vi. 79, 26: 

r iddhaon anyonyagdtresu 
drigunam vardJiate halani 
kft((pratihrtdnyonyavi> 
kimitdm tdn randjire. 

On this the comm, remarks krtapratikHd krtapratikrtdni : drso 
clddeso mhliakteh ; kurntdm akuriitdm : adahlidra drsah. The 
meter shows that this is not a textual peculiarity (as in mirdnyo 
hlmvand mcaste,, AV. vii. 81, 1, for vUvd^iy anyo hhp- etc. of 
*RV. X. 85. 18); but rather than take it as a real archaism, per- 
haps we should regard it as an attempt at avoidance of an 
unusual repetition of similar syllables, such as we see in iradhydi 
of BY. i. 134. 2, for Hradhadhydi^ or in viso-visah pravUivdn- 
sam Irnahe of AY, iv. 23. 1 (cf. vihasydm msi prmimnvdnmm 
Ima/ie of TS. iv. 7. 15). 

The cOmm. at vi. 88. 57 takes krtapratikrtd again as acc. pi. 
neuter ; but I do not see how to construe it as such. The text is ; 

vyastryata mahad divyam 
kavacaih laksmanasya tu 
krtapratikrtdnyonyam 
bahhuvaticr ahhidrutau. 


^ Comm. : aprajdsmlti indnasasohdbJiinayali, samdsdntabhdvo ^nitya- 
tvdt. samdhir vdr§atvdt, 

‘ Or hhavat as augmentless imperfect, against the comm. 
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Comm. : (inyonyu.nih^taiWiitihH^^ arso da . hrtapvatihrteyattdii 
hahJiHvatur Itij arthah, HoltKrnann, p. 12, § 329, is iu error when 
he states that the neuter ])1. in -r?/ is found but once in Mbh., 
namely, in the hymn to the Asyins: hhavvcDidni vlh)d is found 
at xiii. 102. 55, and Jdiiii'^aadnVut vUdd occurs at vii. 201. 77. 
Generally mpta tfikes the place of See Hopkins, Mpie, 

p. 251. 

tT“ stems. 

/. Loe, sf/n/. in -o(V). 

At P. (ed. 1898) i. 10. 1 nipjo apparently is a locative, 
singular. Thus: 

jfiitratvadjt tv. f/(tte vlmo. 

Tliis is clearly a misprint for wliich P. (ed. 1879), SL, and 
By. (i. 17. 1) have. AYere olsiio a genuine form and not a 
typographical exTor, it would be most archaic. The sole Vedic 
example of .a loc. sing, in -o from an ^/^-stem that Whitnej 
(342 f) gives, is a neuter, sdno. 

342 k; NIV. p. 415] dSfonK pi. in --oas. 

I have noted but a single instance of tliis, namely, prahha- 
vii. 5. 14: 

p}rahhai) Isywo hhavCmi etl 
]Hirctiipa.r(im ((mivratdh. 

On this the comm, obseiwes: yan drsah. 

Even in Yedic the nom. pi. in -f)as is rare. Bohtlingk’s 

emendation of -vo to -avo appeal's to me unwarranted. 

’ S. Gen. pi. In 

I have noted two instances of this, namely, gTclhndndm., vi. 
75. 14, and, in the next line, -manyfmdm.^ They both are metri 
causa and are expressly noted by the comm. 

I- stems. 

1. Aec. sing, in dmi. 

Instances of this are not common. Examples are: vedasrn- 
tlni^ iii. 50. 22 (beside vedaS^ncfim^ vii. 2. 17); deva.^rutlm^ iv. 6. 
5; smHlin., v. 15. 33. These ai'e metri causa, and are either 


^ Both previously noted by Hopkins, Epic, p. 247. 
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instanceB of transfer .to the long vowel declension siich as we 
see in the case-forms -d?', and or else their -i- is a 

purely metiical prolongation of See above, Quantity of 

vowels : 2. : long for short. Compare the instrumental ph 
in -'ihhis below. 

2, Gen, sv)iff. niasc, in -inas, 

I have noted but two examples of this, namely: arlstaiieminas^ 
iv. G6. 4 (comm.: (irisymieirdnali: 7cdh/a2><(syaj 7}iintatiuim 
a/nani) ; cuwa^Kitmas^ vii. 100. 4 (comm. : aSiKipatmah ointm 
drsah; a^Viqxtter ity artlhalii). Unless I am mistaken, a^nstans- 
7iimas occui’s in book i also. The ending -mas is by ti'ansfer to 
the w?.-declension. Compare Pfili a(/f/ino{=-'^agoiinas),^ Kuhn, p, 
79; Prakrit a{igino(j='^afpiinas)^ Pischel, §§377, 379. With 
the use of 7i in the gen. sing. masc. of an -i- stem, may be com- 
pared the use of 'u in the A^edic gen. sing. masc. cdnmas 
(KIV. p. 410 bottom). See also below, R-stems: masculines 
from stems in -to\ 

3, Acc, dual in> -ind/V: 

At V. 35. 37 -p)dnindjU is found instead of -imnt. This is a 
transfer to the in- declension. 

Jf., Ace, pd, m -ayas, 

Hopkins, Epic, p. 264, footnote, adduces two certain examples 
of this, namely: drahsyasy osadhayo dlpddh^ vi, 74. 32 (comm. : 
osadhayo dlptdh: ddptd osadhlr ity aHhah),, and scmtvayitvd 
pTahrtayali,^ vi. 112. 19 pmhrtaycdi: p>TahHllh), A 

less certain case is -m; stay as at v. 14. 10 ; 

ntp)atad>hhir dv ijagaii d iJi 
pahsdw vdtdih samdhatdh 
anehavarnd vividh d 
ni^iymtciih p)iisgya Drsfayah, 

Comm. : vrhsd iti iesah ; .* The 

names of several kinds of trees are mentioned in the preceding 
lines, which somewhat justifies the comm. Moreover the verb 
7miG is transitive and not intransitive. Compare KIY. pages 
395, 384, and 410 end. 

5, pi, m -thhis, 

I have noted four examples, all of which are metri causa, 
namely: citmp)attXbMs^ iv. 25. 23; ratha4ahtibhis^ vi. 71. 14, 
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^iahtlhJds^ vi. 86. 21; usanrib/ds^ vii. 7. 49. The -7- of the lirst 
three is to avoid a diiaiiihus at the close of the j)rior pfida of a 
lialf-sloka. See Hopkins, E})ic, p. 248. The -I- of the last 
example is. to make tlie fourth syllable of a tristiibh line long, 

so as to (‘.oiiforiu to the predominant type of tristubhs ( u U\7’— 

V/--V/*) In the Rrinifiyana, 

0. pL ill -tndni. 

Examples of for diiuiii are: harlijain.^ iv. 44. 16; 

)ti((/i(ir(l(lM)ifi)n^ V. 8. 5; -jriafmrmi^ vi. 126. 46. These are 
metri causa; they are either transfers from the 7-decleusion to 
the ?!n-declension, or else they are simply metrical shoi'teuings 
for ’•uidm. See above, Quantity of vowels: 1. short for long. 

343d] 7. JJeclensioii of pati-. 

The inst. sing, patina is found at both By. i. 2. 12 and P. i. 
2. 15 (the corresponding passage). P. i. 70. 35 has patina 
rahitd^ corresponding to By’s patyd virahita (i. 70. 36). .The 
comm, at By. i. 70. 36 mentions P’s reading and remarks that 
the ending -nd is Vedic — ^patina rahiUd iti pdtlio nd-hJutva 
drsah. Other examples of patina are at By. v. 26. 34 and vii. 
49. 17, which last instance was previously pointed out by Hop- 
kins, JAOS. xx."* p. 222. The genitive sing, -patinas has been 
noticed above, 2. gen. sing. 

Radical stems. 

354b] JSFom, sing, in ~s, 

Siiprajds as a nom. sing, fern, occurs at By. ii. 70. 17 and ii. 
96. 7. Corresponding to the second example, both SI. and 6. 
have -as at ii. 97. .8 and ii. 106. 7 respectively; corresponding 
to the first example SI. (ii. 70. 17) has -as but G. (ii. 72. 18) -cl 
Perhaps this is not to be treated as a root-stem: cf. the Yedic 
transition-stem -prajas^ HIV., p. 556. 

Diphthong stems: go. 

1, ISTom, pi. 

At ii. 47. 12. -gas occurs as nom. pi. The comm, notes the 
form and says that it is Vedic — ity drsam. This is sup- 
ported by its occurrence as a nom. pi. at ApSS. x. 26. 7. 


^ See Hopkins, Epic, p. 276. 
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361c] ,9. Acc. pL 

Gdvas as acc. pi. is found at iii. 14. 28. The comm, cor- 
rectly explains the form; gmah gd ity arthak, Gr. avoids the 
construction as acc. pi. by reading rohinydm japdre gCmo (iii. 
20. 29) instead of rohiny ajanayad gdvo (By. iii. 14. 28). Of. 
Pkt. gdo^'^gdvas (Pischel, §393). From memory I can cite 
gdvas used as acc. pi. once in BhP. Professor Hopkins tells 
me that in Mbh. also, at iv. 47. 34, it is used as acc. pi. 

Derivative a- stems. 

Gen. sing. 

An instrumental form with the function of the genitive and 
with gen. pronoun and participle in concord with it, is seen at 
V. 25. 9, namely, sltayd : 

tasydh sd dlrghahalmld 
mpantydli sltayd tadd 
dadrse hampitd veifl 
mjdllva parisarpatl. 

The comm, notes the form and remarks that the inst. is here 
used in the sense of the genitive. It may be charged to the 
meter. 


Derivative I- stems. 

363g; HIV., p. 393] Nom. pi ks. 

The sole instance that I have noted as occurring in books i~ 
iii is hhdminls.^ ii. 91. 18 ab : 

iakram yds copatistJianti 
hraJundnam yd§ ca hhdminlh. 

This is metri causa ; -inyah would have given us in the seventh 
place a heavy syllable, which, in an even pada^ is barred. 

363g; NIV., p. 395] Acc. p)l -yccs. 

Instances of this are not common. Examples are : puskarin- 
yas^ iii. 55. 12; samdlahhantyctSy svaj)antyas.^ hasayityas.^ vinih- 
ivasantyas — all at v. 5, 13. Of these, ovUj puskariny as is metri 
causa (for -inis) to avoid the combination u v~o as the close of 
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the prior pada of a half-sloka;^ samdlcddianiyas^ etc., all close 
tristubli lines. In Mbh. vildsinj/as is found as aoc. pi. at xiii. 
104. 19, xiii. 107. 39; cf. Hopkins, Epic, pp. 2G5, bottom, 266, 
top. 


TranHfevii to the y- devhoovon. 

Those are not frcMpient: in books i-iii I have noted only the 
nom, pi. (Hy. i. 30. 22=P. i. 37. 22, By. ii. 65. 29) 

and the loc. jd. patnisu- (By. i. 37. 6=:r. i. 38. 0). The comm.' 
notes ]n(t7i(r}/aii at By. ii, 65. 29, and ;iH{tniiiu at By. i. 37. 6. 
Patna j/as at By. i. 36. 22 (=:P.'i. 37. 22) stands iov patnipti^ 
in order to avoid a catalectic pada in a sloka; at By. ii. 65. 29 
it is to avoid a txdstubh line in a jagati stanza. Patnim stands 
for in order to make the seventh syllable of the pos- 
terior pada of a half-sloka short. p>^d)iihhis at ApSS. 

xiv. 15. 2; TB. ii. 3. 10.*^ Possibly is only a metrical 

shortening of See above under the heading, System 

of sounds; quantity of vowels : 1. ; short for long. 

Derivative u- stems. 

Noni. 2 ^ 1 . in -m* (?). 

Buhtlingk cites ja-aihiis (stem j<eoihfi-) as occurring as a nom. 
pi. in G. at ii. 100. 27, adding, however, that perhaps the form 
is only a blunder for On account of the many undoubted 

oases, where the acc. pi. is used as a nominative, I think that we 
may safely dismiss this suspicion. 

R- stems. 

1, Acc, si7ig. 

At vii. 12. 2 svasar makes svcmim as acc. sing. Professor 
Hopkins tells me that this is found in Mbh. also, namely, at 
vi. 116. 3 and xiv. 66. 12. Mox*eover, duliitar in Mbh. makes 
ditliUdm in the same manner. See Holtzmann, p. 12. Svasd,, 
the nom. sing, of sva8a7\ is the point of departure in this phe- 
nomenon: by the analogy of send to seoidm the acc. sing, 
svasdm was formed. Prakrit offei’s exact pai'allels in the infec- 
tion of 7ndd {'=mdtd)^ dJm/d and dhud {■=:^dlm7ctd). 

See Pisohel, Pkt. Gr., §392. 


^ Of. Hopkins, Epic, pp. 222, 286. 
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Voe. sing. 

The foi’m -mdtd^ noted by the comm, as archaic, is used as a 
vocative singular at ii. 40. 38, where it stands metri causa for 
'indtcir: 

tato halahaldsahdo 
jifijne rdrnasya prsthatah 
nardndm. preksya rdjdnaiU 
sidantcvni J)hr^adit7jJAdta7n 
hd rdmeti jcmdh keeid 
rdina-nidteti cdpare 
cmtcihpimjsaonrddhcwi ca 
krosantcun gyaryaderciycm. 

In Prdi, is used as voo. sing, as well as nom. sing., and 
in Prakrit, pid i^—pitd)., according to the native grammarians, 
may also be used as voc. sang., but examples are not quotable. 
A close parallel is Pkt. hhaUd {=^hhartd) which is used as a 
voc. sing, and also as nom. sing. See Pischel, §§ 390, 391 ; 
Ivuhn, p. 84. 

373c] S, Ace. pi. 

ARdaras (nom. pi. in form) is used as acc. pi. at ii. 89. 36 ; 
likewise -ddtdras (nom. pi. in form) at vii. 21. 19 occurs twice 
for -ddtfn. Whitney (373c) does not note that is ever 

used as acc. pi. like -arcis ; nor does Holtzmann give any 
instance of it in Mbh. For the employment of nom. pi. forms 
as acc. pi., compare above: Diphthong stems, go^ 2. acc. pi. ; 
Derivative stems, acc. jd. ; below: Consonantal root-stems, 
stem ap ; An- stems, 2. acc. pi, in -anas. Furthermore, Pali 
pitaro {—pitaras).^ Pkt. pida^^o.^ piyaro {g=^p%taTas)^ are used as 
acc. pi. and also as nom. pi., and thus present a close parallel 
to both ^ndtaras and -ddtdras. 

371i] 0-071. pi. of nr. 

The gen. pi. of nr- is written nriidm regularly; I have noted 
but one instance where jvrrgdm is written, namely, at iii. 43. 33, 
where n/rndon would be barred by the metre. JSkgndm at ii. 2. 
47, ii. 11.* 29, and ii. 91. 28, is metrically an iambus; at i. 15. 26 
and i. 07. 4, it may be either an iambus or a spondee. It should be 
noted that ovrndrn is the only gen. pi. of an r-stem that is regu- 
larly written with -f- in RY., and that here it is metrically 
often a spondee. See bTIY., p. 480. 
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Mmmlines from ste’)n$ m -tr, 

Tlie combination hrahmand loJcahartrijd^ occurring at vii. 
37.' 10, was cited by Hopkins in JAGS, xx."*, p. 222. I find it 
occurring also at vii. 10. IS. It appears, not only from the sense 
of tlio combination, but also from an examination of tlie pas- 
sages cited by BR. under loJx.ak.arta)\ tliat the word hralmKfnd 
is liero certainly masculine. The latter passage may be given; 

evit'm fadd rd)n.<(. 
brdhmtmd loludcartr n d 
il<L^a(/rlV{i un dredum 
hrtdnfiUr aiJidfjratah. 

This departure from ordinary usage may perhaps be compared 
with the Vedic feminines dhdrind^ ndbhind^ NIV., p. 381 (cf, 
per contra the Vedic neuter hhures^ NIV., p. 385). Further- 
more, as regards ti- stems, in the Veda we have neuters without 
n and masculines with (NIV., p. 401). See also NIV., pp. 

^ 410, 411. Compare also above, I- stems: gen. sing. masc. in 
-iiias, 

375; NIV,, pp. 422-3] 6, N'eiders of stoats in -tr. 

An apparent instance of such a neuter is lohakartrnd. The 
anomaly here, however, we must consider to be in the use of 
the neuter form as a masculine: see above, Masculines from 
stems in -tr. 

Consonantal root-stems. 

398a; NIV., p. 4.83] mem ap. 

Apas (in form a nom. pi.) is employed as acc. 23 I. at v. 13. 41 
in order to avoid an anapaest immediately before the combina- 
tion u — at the close of the prior pada of a half-£oka. See 
Hopkins, Epic, pp. 219, 220. The comm, notes the form and 
explains it correctly. The use of cipas as acc. j)l., although an 
archaism, is one confined mostly to AV. and to the later books 
of RV. 

As- stems. 

415a] Transfers to a- declension, 

JJurmcas (cf. Pali dubbaco,^ Majjh. ii. 5, p. 95) is found as 
nom. sing. masc. at ii. 1. 24; similarly ayams at ii. 74. 6. 
Neither is metri causa for -ds. Compare NIV., p. 547 fi‘. 
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415a] Transfers to d- declension. 

These are not frequent and are confined moBtly to the use of 
apsard- iov apsaras-: -ap)sard (nom. siiig.), i. G3. 4; apsards 
(nom. pi.), i. 45. 8^; apsardridm^ i. 45. 84; atiyaidrn^ ii. 81. 2; 
pratisrotdm^ iii. 5. 86. The form -apsard is not metri causa; 
'apsa.rdndm stands for apsarasam in order to avoid an anapaest 
before ^ - v/ - at the close of th.e posterior i:)rida of a half-sloka 
(see Hopkins, Epic, p. 245) ; the metrical necessities compelling 
(psards^ ((.tiya^dm^ and pratisrotdm, are too obvious to be worth 
commenting on. In late Mbh., nom. -d and acc. -dm from 
as- stems occur. ■ In Vedic there arc also parallel cases: see 
MY., p. 549 ff. In connection with apsaras above, it should be 
noted that an acc. sing, apsardm is found in AY. Compare 
Pfili and Prakrit acchard (=Skt. (cpsaras-^ but also €(psard-)^ 
which is declined throughout as an d- stem. See Kuhn, p, 78; 
Pischel, §410. 

Is* stems. 

Ace. pi. of havis. 

Ilamsas at ii. 20. 17 occurs as acc. pi. (so comm.) instead of 
hamhsi., in order to produce a diiambus at the close of the pos- 
terior pada of a sloka. Professor Hopkins suggests that hamsas 
as acc. pi. is due to the analogy of is to isas. 

Us- stems. 

415c; MY. p. 569] Transfers to u- declension. 

Although my collections seem to indicate that these are con- 
fined to the substitution of jatdyu- for Jatdyus-^ yet probably 
this is not the case. Exam^Dles jatdyo (voc. sing.), iii. 
49. 88, 40, iii. 68. 4; Jatdyos (gen. sing.), v. 85. 65. ‘ Examples 
of the regular inflection from the stem jafdyus are : jatayicsam^ 
iii. 67. 10, iv. 6. 4:] jatdyusd, iv. 56. 9; jatdyusas, iv. 56. 14, 
28. The loc. sing, dyuni is the sole instance in HY. of a 
transfer of the stem dyits ^life’ to the ic- declension. 

An- stems. 

1. N'om. pi. -dnas. 

In books i-iii I have noted three instances of this, namely: 
mahdtmanas^ i. 61. ‘6], punyahctrmctnas^ iii. 24.20; sahmata- 
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parDauciB^ iii. 39. 12 — all of -vrliicli stand for -anaB and i:)roduce 
a diiambns at the close of the posterior pada of a half-sloka. 

uLra. ‘pi, -anaB, 

III books I have noted but two instances of thi>s, namely: 
nmhatuianaB,^ i. 57, KJ, 17 — both times at the close of an odd 
liada and standing for in order t(.> avoid the eonibixiation 

in the prior pada of a half-sloka. See Hopkins, Epic, 
])]). 230, 457 section 40. The comm, notes the first example. 
P. at i. 57. 15, the passage eorresponding to By. i. 57. 10, also 
reads nuiJultnuiHaB ; but at i. 57. 10 (=:By, i. 57. 17) hidhd- 
hhdr/mi. It is doubtful if krt<(k((r)iidn.as is an acc. pi. at v. 04. 
17, as it might e(pially well be construed as a vocative. Both 
Pfili and Prakrit offer similar cases of -dno for 

{^-(uias) in the acc. pi. See Pischel, §399; Kuhn, p. 73. 

stems. 

(ren, pi, -Indm, 

Mekhaliudm as gen, pi. is found at ii. 32. 21. The comm, 
remarks that the long -t- is Vedic — tnekhallnaDi : hrahiiaedrU 
iidni ; dlrgha drmh. As a matter of fact the -1- is Prakritic. 
The form is used for Andm, to avoid an anapaest immediately 
before — v of a pathya pada. See Hopkins, Epic, p. 220. 

Present active participle. 

JSfom, pi. masc. 

YiUlatciB (inform acc. pi.) at iv. 59. 1 is used as a nominative 
plural masculine: 

tatciB tad mnrtdSDddarn 
grdhrardj en a hhdsitam 
nUaiiiya vadato hrstas 
te vacah plcmagarBCibhdlh, 

The comm, notes the absence of the nasal as Vedic {vadata ity 
atra num-ahhdva drsah). I am not aware of any authority for 
this. Elsewhere we have seen accusative plurals substituted for 
nominative plurals for metrical reasons; and we may assume that 
such is the case here : the nasalized form would have produced 

u-uu as the i^rior pada of half-sloka without caesui’a after 

the fifth sjdlable — 'in R. a practically unheard of combination. 
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See Hopkins, Epic, 2 >p. 221 section 3, 230, 453 section 20. In 
this connection it may be observed that in Pfili, in the present 
active participle, cases which should be formed with strong stem- 
forms are sometimes made with weak ones. Thus \uffitam for 
vajantam. See Kuhn, p. 77. 

Formation of the feminine stem of participles in -ant. 

449o] i. -Au for -anti. 

Instances of this are not infrequent; but in book i I have 
noted only papUjavjaUiii and aniceJatU, Examples are: juirl- 
gaififtm,, i. 26. 18; amieehaif i. 30. 24; dyacchatlm,, ii. 4. 30; 
asahatl^ ii. 12. 89 (ef. Epic, p. 248); yacehat^ ii. 32. 8; ami- 
dhdvafan^ ii. 40. janayaMin,^ ii. 95. 16; ahhiyacchaUrj^ iii. 
Id. jlvaftm,^ iii. 18. 19, v. 26. 35; anusocaMm., iii. 46. 9; 
apasyatl^ iii. 52. 44; socatlm^ iii. 72. 26; vartatlm^ iv. 6. 6; 
praktjKttlm^ iv. 20. 22; anlcehatlm.^ v. 22. 9; icchatlm,^ v. 22. 
43 a; tarjat\ v. 24. 28; v. 25. 9; socatd^ v. 26. 2; 

vasarim,, vi. 126. 42, The comm, notes only two-sevenths of 
these. Two-thirds of the above instances are in order to pro- 
duce a diiambus at the close of the posterior pfida of a half- 
sloka: compare Hopkins, Epic, p. 246. 

Besides the similar formations in Yedic and Mbh. (for which 
see Whitney and Holtzmann), BhP. also has some fern, par- 
ticiples in -atliov -anti. *Thus: vihrldatlm.^ viii. 12. 18; ante- 
chaUm^ viii. 12. 28; gdyaU^ x. 33. 14; icehat\ x. 58. 20. 

In Prakrit, moreover, according to Hemacandra, verbs of the 
first class may form their fern, present participle in -atl as 
hasal^^'^/iasatl (Skt. hasantl), veval=^He 2 Xitl (Skt. 
usually middle vepamdnd). See Pischel, §560. 

449j] -Anti for -atl. 

This substitution is not infrequent, but in book i I have only 
noted iruvantyas and rudantl (twice). Examples are: hruvan- 
tyas., i. 33. 4; rudantl, i. 54. 7 (twice), ii. 9. 23; hruoantlm, ii. 
8. 13; upahihsantl, ii. 9. 4, ii. 9. 10; jdnantl, ii. 10. 35, ii. 44, 6, 
V. 35. 6; pratigrhnanl^lm, ii. 12. 48; hruvaoitl, ii. 12.57; rudan- 
tlm, ii. 12. 75, ii. 40. 44, iv. 24. 25; mrdnantl, ii. 27. 7; ritdan- 
tyas, ii. 65. 29, ii. 76. 22; prapmantl, ii. 72. 14; hruvantyarn, 
ii. 104. 27; vieinranU, iii. 42. 32; hruvantyas, v. 24. 22. The 
comm, does not note a single one of these. Of the twenty-two 
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instances quoted above, eight ax*e metri causa for -atl. ^ six cer- 
tainly are not laetri causa; the remaining eight are probably not 
metri causa. Of the eight which are rnetri causa {riulantl^ 
i. 54. 7 a; upa/dnmnti^ ii, 9. 4, ii. 9. 10; jdnantl^ ii. 10. 35 c; 
praM(/jdi)jmitdi)i^ ii. 1%, 48; riulanflin^ iv. 24. 25; prajcvnanU^ ii. 
72. 14; one {^rudwitl) is to avoid the fifth vipulu, 

which is not found in E. ; one {rudantdtn)^ to make the fourth 
syllable of a tristubh line long; the remaining six are to avoid 
a diiainbiis at the close of an odd pfida. The six which are clearly 
not metri causa are; brni)((nty<(H^ i. 33. 4; ii. 44. 6; 

ii. 65. 29, ii. 7G. 22; hruvantyfun^ ii. 104. 27; hnt- 
'iHintyCis^ V. 24. 22. We cannot help suspecting that some of 
the remaining eight, whicli are probably not metri causa, are in 
part due to faulty assimilation* to other fern, participles in -rmtl. 
Thus rudwiitl at i. 54. 7dhas been assimilated to rudantl (pada a, 
metri causa) and hroiant% both of which are in the same sloka. 
Similarly ii. 40. 44, probably owes its nasal to 7cro- 

^antm^ which is in the same sloka. ^ Possibly Imm^anUm^ ii. 8. 
13, may have been induced by cintayanti^ ii. 8. 8. In a like 
manner mrdnaihf\ ii. 27. 7, may have been assimilated to aeln- 
tayant\ ii. 27. 12. 

In Mbli. also, participles in -unU for -aU are found. In 
Prakrit, furthermore, the fern, present active participle is made 
in -anU regardless of the conjugation.* Thus mntl =: Skt. sat% 
apmantd'=^^%. aprdpmi\Hitl. See Pischel, §560. 

449g] S, jFoTmation of feminine partinplc of roots ind^ of the 

root (iass, 

Hopkins (JAOS. xx.^, p. 222; Epic, p. 250) cites a couple of 
examples where roots which belong to the root class and end in 
-d, use the nasal termination -dntl- in forming fern, participles, 
to wit: dydntl^ vii, 26. 47;. dydntm,, vii. 96. 11. To these I 
can add annydoitl^ vi. 4. 25, Holtzmann, p. 13 (last line), cites 
ydnti as occurring in Mbh. at xii. 175. 28. 

Perfect participle in -v5ns. 

462o] 'Weah stem in strong casesd' 

Yidvdhs makes a nom. pi. -vidiisas (in form, acc. pi., as in 
other instances cited above) at vii. 1. 8 instead of the regular 

^ Compare C. R. Lanman in “ Album-Kern,” p. 303. 

2 Wrong : the case is metrical. ^ See also Hopkins, Epic, p. 262. 
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-vidvdhsas, Tliis is to avoid tiie fifth vipulfi, which is not found 
in R, In Yedic, similar formations ajDi^ear, as for example the 
acc. sing, cahrt'tmm. See RIV., p. 511. In Mbh., as might 
he expected, we find analogous cases, as for examj)le the nom. 
pi. Hiltims, See Holtzmann, p. 14; and BR., under vidvcms. 
In Pfili and Prakrit we have an instance of a weak stem-form in 
the nom. sing., namely: Pfili Prfikrit =Vedic 

(Pischel, Ved. St. ii. 236, Pkt. Gr., §411). 

This phenomenon is to be explained as a transfer from the 
-vans declension to the -us declension by a proportional. Thus 
dlrghayxisa^ -urns (gen. sing.), -usf are to dmjhayus^ -usas 
(nom, pi.), as vidusa^ -usas (gen. sing.), -nsi^ are to (Vedic) 
vidus^ (Epic) -usas (nom. pL). 

Comparatives in -ySns. 

465 c] Vdeah stem-form for strong. 

In books i-iu I have noted hanTiyasam^ i. 61. 18, 19, 21; 
and yaidyasam.^ ii. 105, 42. Kanlyasam at i. 61. 19, 21 stands 
for -ydhsam to give a diiambus at the close ’of the posterior 
pada of a half-sloka; at i. 61. 18 it is used to avoid the combi- 
nation — V as the prior j)ada of a half-sloka where the 

caesura is not after the fifth syllable (see Hopkins, Epic, p. 221, 
last paragraj^h). Y'avn/asam at ii. 105. 42 is for -ydhsam in 
order to make the third syllable of a tristubh line short so as to 
conform to the prevailing type of the tristubh in the Ramayana, 
namely: y-u — uu-u-y (Hopkins, Epic, p. 276). 

NUMERALS. 

Cardinals. 

475e] -^at for -sati. 

Catiormhiat is found at i. 4. 2. The comm, remarks : eatur- 
vihsad iti mturvihsatir ity artliahas chdndasah. 

-Satam for -sat. 

Trihsatam occurs at iv. 65. 4 (comm. : trihiad ity arthe 
trihkitam ity drsam) : 

sarahho vdnaras tatra 
vdnardhs tan uvdca ha 
trihiatam tu gamisydrni 
yojandoicm plavamgamdh. 
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4801)] MidtipUeation of n-unibers : illogical constioicUon, 

At ii. 39. 3(1 an example of the ^ peculiar and wholly illogical ’ 
construction occurs, namely, traijah ^aUikitardhaR^ which means 
3r5(), that is (3X100) +50, as the comm, points out, and not 3X 
(100+50) =450. 

485ih] J>e(lend.o‘ii> of catvifr : gvn, pi. fan, 

(Jatiodnahi occurs at i. 72, 12 By. (ed’s of 1902 and 188S) 
and i. 72. 12 1\, the corresponding ])assag 0 . The comm, 
expressly notes the form and says the -+ is Vedi(*. — dlrghatoahi. 
arsjua. Glhe form is for - prol)a])ly to avoid an anat)aGst 

immediately before tlie terminal diiam])iis of the posterior pfida 
of a half-sloka. Compare Hopkins, Epic, p. 245, The form 
with long f also occurs at By. (ed. 1902) i. 73. 35, and at P. 
i. 73. 31, the corresponding passage ; By. (ed. 1888) here reads 
rntdrlipjam ; the comm., furthermore, is silent. Moreover, the 
meter bars catasfndni in the present instance, for the iifth vipula 
is unknown to R. (Hopkins, Epic, p, 222). In the face of such 
cumulative evidence we must here consider rati (Hvn Cun as the 
correct reading. By’s (ed. 1902) and P’s catasfmDn is accord- 
ingly a faulty assimilation’ to cataHfnfuti at By. (both ed’s) i. 
73. 35; P. i. 73. 31. 


Ordinals. 

487e] -Ahia- for -d. 

DoddaMma- is found at vii. 55. jl, vii. 70. 9, vii. 71. 1. 
JJiHcdamma- occurs in J^hP. at viix. 13. 27. 

PRONOMINAI, DECLENSION. 

Personal pronouns. 

M 7 'st perso?ial pronoim : me as inst sing. 

The form 7ne is not infrequent as inst. sing. It is clearly 
marked as such 'by the participle tisthaid at iv. 14. 14: 
tato vetsi balenddya 
vidmani nihatafa rane 
anrta^h nohtapu^'va^n one 
dram hrcchre ^pi tisthatd ; 


^ Compare Lanman, Album-Kern, p. 303. 
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here G-. has in the corresponding passage (iv. 13. 38) hi for vie 
and viai/d for ciram^ but has rae (as the equivalent of viaijii) 
in fact at iii. 13. 31 (“By. iii. 9. 33). Further cases are asi 
me srutas (iii. 7. 10), etad ^(pdhrfam vie (iii. 9. 33: so also G. 
at iii. 13. 31), vidito vie (iv. 11. 30), vdidehyd ya.thd vie 
haranam srutani (iv. 59. 0); iddnlvi iiie svirtcon. (iv. 46. :^1) ; 
dr da, vidsda, rahsitaiv/d a, vie (v. 2%. 8). The comm, explains 
me by mai/d in all these cases^ except vie at iii. 9. 33. 

With v/ic as inst. sing., Pkt. (and Pfili?) me^ used the same 
way, is to be compared. See Pischel, § 418; Kuhn, p. 86, near 
the bottom. See under the heading, Second personal pronoun: 
te as inst. sing. 

.First personal pironoim : vie as ahl. sing. 

Me is used as an ablative singular at vi. 19. 20 and at vii. 10. 
17. The comm, explains vie both times by matt ah, 

na me fir an vlvioJcsgate (vi. 19. 20). 

varavi anyavi vrnisra me (vii. 10. 17). 

First personal ] mono an : maJi i/avi as gen, sing. 

Mahyavb at i. 13. 4 is used in the sense of a genitive and is 
so explained by the comm. — mahyam iti sasthyarthe : 

hhavdn snigdhah mahyam 

^ yarns ea paramo rnahdn. 

SI. (i. 12. 4) and G. (i. 12. 4) substitute suhrc e.diva for suhrn 
mahyam of the Bombay text. 

Srutvaiva ca vaco viahyavi 
hsipiram esyati rdgharah 

occurs at v. 3G. 34 and at v. 37. 20. The comm, explains 
mahyam at v. 36. mattah; but at v. 37. 20 he remarks 

mahyam: mama, viatto rd, G. at v. 34. 4 (=By. v. 36. 34) 
reads mama srutodira, tu vacali,^ etc.; for By. v. 37. 20 there 
is no correspondent in 6. As mahyam. is in the same pfida 
as vacas^ it is much better to take mahyam as a genitive 
dependent on vacas^ than to consider mahyam. as an ablative 

^ In some of them, in spite of the comm., one may doubt the author’s 
assumption that; nie and (in the sequel) te are real instrumentals, and not 
rather after all simple genitives (Whitney, § 296 b). 

10 
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of separation, to 1)6 construed witli esyati in another pfida. 
G’s reading strongly supj)orts this view. We niay add mahymn 
(eoinni. vii. 49. 9. 

492a] luTBif p(irm)i{il ‘promnni: -hie as loc, sfny, : 

Mentn. 85. 10 is construed by the comm, {me: mayi) as a 
locative singular. TJie text runs: 

faui 'ii'ie(irt{(yU\n'u yCoai 
l:dkuisth ii run a r asiuum 
hiuUlJiir any a 'nu me kuryu, 
yuhu suiyum hruelnvl te. 

The connn. gives another reading, namely, te for me^ which 
reading both SI. (ii. 85. 10) and G. (ii. 92. 10) have in the corre- 
sponding passages. G., moreover, substitutes 
iov takn, riirr.trtayituni. The reading te yiekhs better sense: . if 
correct, is an instrumental singular; see below, Second per- 
sonal pronoun : 2^(3 as in st. sing. If me is accepted as the cor- 
rect reading, it is hard to see why it can not be construed as a 
genitive singular: the comm’s . forced construction appears 
needless. Whitney, ^ 402a, says that vut as loc. or dative is 
peculiar to YS. 

Second j^ersonal peono^un: te as ace, siny. 

Hopkins, JAOS. xx."^ p. 222, gives an example of this where 
te is shown to be acc. b}^ the adjective updjmuh agreeing with 
it: apdpd'ih vedmi Site te^ By. vii. 49, 10. The comm, explains 
te b}^ tcdni^ which G. (in the corresponding j)assage) has. To 
this I can add only one more example,^ to wit: aham dpidpa- 
ydnd fe^ vii. 47. 9 (comm. : te tram ity artliuh). Pische^ 
ZDMG. XXXV. 71^, cites te as a Pali ace. from Jataka i. 225®^''**', 
and as a Yedic acc. from RV. i, 30. 9. In some Pnlkrit dia- 
lects, furthermore, te {de) is used as acc. sing. See Pischel, 
Pkt. Gr. §§420, 421. hTotice that me is used as acc. sing, in 
Ardhamtigadhi Prakrit, and in Yedic. See Pischel, § 418. 

Second personal pronoun : te as inst, sing. 

Instances of te as instrumental singular are not numerous. 
Examples are : huddhir any a na te kdryd^ SL ii. 85. 10, G. ii. 
92. 10; comm’s variant at By. ii. 85. 10; piyitd^ cdpi tevayam^ 


^ 111 the proof I add sa te moh^ayita §dpdt, vii. 63. 21. 
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ii. 89. 7; nahi U nistlmraih vacyo hharato^ ii. 97. 15; aganfa- 
vyahi ca te^ iii. 8. IG. The comm, explain^ all these cases of te 
by tray a excejDthis variant tc at By. ii. 85. 10, where he records 
it as a variant reading only. See above. First personal pronoun : 
me as loc. sing. Pischel, § 421, cites te or <l.e for Pkt. as inst. ; 
and Kuhn, p. 80, cites te^ doubtfully, for Pfili. Compare also 
me used as" inst. sing. ISTote, however, that in the instances 
quoted above, te might be a gen. sing. 

Second 2 >^TSonal .* tiddiyam. as inst. sing. 

The comm, at iii. 49. 39 records t'lddiyam as a variant of 
trayd of the text — tuhhyam iti ^ydtjie trayety arthe drsam tat, 
Padas a and h of the text run : 

nidsa rdrayitmh sahyas 
tray a kruro onsdcarali. 

G, has no corresponding j)assage. ISTeither Pfdi nor Prakrit 
offers any analogies for the use of tid)hyam as inst. sing. 

Second 2 [>ersonal iwo^toun: ticbliyarn as gen. sing. 

Tuhhyam at i. 54. 15 is to be construed as a genitive: cqma- 
meyain halam tuhhyam (comm, tuhhyam: taro). The meter 
demands — G to avoid diiambus at the close of the prior pada 
of a half-sloka; hence tava would be barred. Pkt. txihhham 
(=Skt. tuhhyaxn)^ as gen. sing., is to be compared. 

Second personal gg^onoun: yuyam as acc. pi. 

At V. 64. 17 yuyam is found as acc. pi. : 

ndjhdpayitum Iso diaih 
ymardyo ^smi yady ajn 
ayuktam krtakarmdno 
yuyam dharsayitum haldt. 

On this the comm, observes : 

yady apxy aliam yurardjo \smi yiismdn dpidp>ayituhi- oie^aS ca : 
tatra hetuh — krtakarmdno yuyam : krtaJcarmano yusmdn ity 
artha drsam ulam. tathdjnj atah p>ararm halad dharsayituoh 
na y idctcmi. 

Demonstrative pronouns. 

Ay am : loc. sing. fern. 

At V. 16. ll asyd is found as a loc. sing. fern, (in place of 
asydm)fm opposition with a loc, sing., namely, nimitte: 
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(Ilsvcirt/ani varuirdndni ca 
(hirlahham v dlfjniUiam 
asf/d nUniite mijvlDdh 
prdptjmd dl loha oUriitah 

Tiic eoiinii. says that (O^j/d [i. e. <iHj/dfi with loss of -.s'] ivS a geui- 
tivo in placo of a locative — ii<(]>t(unij({rfh<‘ mstJn, The connn. 
also quotes Ohrtha as follows: <ii<j/dih Hlnitff<(hhdfdjidih .^atj/dia. 

Adjectives declined like pronouns. 

52oeJ P<(,^(*inK(-, 

P. reads jmsrliuat<i/duh at i. 01. 13, wliere By. (i. 01. 3), in the 
corresponding passage, has jHisnindi/dm ; at By. iv. 37. 3, 
however, the former form is found. It is to he noted tliat the 
meter allows either form. 

COITJUGATION. 

Voice. 

529a] I}it«rch<(n(j(i : 1. for ouddle, 

Verbs which in Classical Sanskrit are never inliected in the 
active voice, are occasionally used in the Rfimuyaua in that 
voice. The phenomena anay I)e divided into three categories: 

1. where the active is found in Epic Sanskrit only; 2. where 
the active is peculiar to R. ; 3. where the active is found only 
in Vedic and B. Examples of 1. are avcpfdJumti^ iii. 10. 22, 
and 'DdJij/antcw^ iii. 23. 15. An instance under 2. is moduyiun^ 
vi. 33. 34 {iaodisi/e E,). An illustration of 3. is d^isi/dsi^ iv. 
54. 16 {uHisyati TS.). 

529a] Lhterehanffe: 2, rndddh for active. 

Verbs which in Classical Sanskrit are never inflected in the 
middle voice, are used occasionally in the Rfimayana in that 
voice. The phenomena may be divided into four divisions, 
namely: 1. where the middle is found in Epic Sanskrit only; 

2. where the middle is peculiar to R. ; 3. where the middle is 
found in R., BhP., and Vedic only; 4. where the middle occurs 
only in R. and Vedic. Examples of 1. are hhedayasva.^ i. 64. 
7, and tapsydmahe.^ i. 61. 2; tyalcpje^ iv. 02, 15; niodlsye^ v. 
65, 24, etc. Illustrations of 2. are svajdsye.^ ii. 24. 35, cdlayate., 
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i. 40. 15, and hsamisyef vii. 58. 14. Instances of 3. are gra- 
sate (V.B. x. 34. 0), i. 56. 13 and grasamtmasya^ i. 56. 

17. Types of 4. are apsyase {apsyate^ etc., B.R.), P. i. 69. 9, 
prapsyase, ii. 24. 30, ii. 74. 12, inuVavclpsyase, ii. 32. 31, ii. 32. 36. 

Personal endings. 

542a] 1. of priniary for secondary ending. 

Examples of this are infrequent and are confined to the use of 
-mas for -rna in the first person plural of the present active 
optative, and to the use of -tJta for -ta in the second person plu- 
ral of the present active imperative. Thus: syCimas^ i. 45. 16; 
prapmuydrnas.^ vi. 66. 24; aiHipmiydnias^ vi. 66. 25; -gacchatha.^ 
i. 39. 13, 14. Possibly we- have to assume that gaccliema 
(before r-) stands for gacehemas at i. 9. 16: see above, 125d. 

Ajaras cCiraards cdiiKi 
hath an L sydrneti rdghava 

is read by SI. and P. (i. 45.. 17) and G. (i. 46. 17) instead of 
amard vijards cdiva 

hathant sydnio nirdmaydlp By. i. 45. 16. 

Of course double sandhi of -as i- might be assumed, but it is far 
better to regard sydrneti as sydma-\-iti (Whitney, Gr. §127). 
BhP. at vi. 4. 7 has an imperative second person plural in -tha : 

md drumebliyo onahdhJidgd 
dlnebhyo drogdhiim a^rhatha. 

For the, construction of md followed by the imperative, see 
Whitney, Gr. § 579c. 

Moreover, both Ptlli and Prakrit employ a jnimary ending in 
the second person plural of the imperative. Thus: Pfili sundtha 
‘hear ye,’ Pkt. naraaha [=^-tha) ‘bow ye.’ SeePisehel, §471, 
Kuhn, pp. 100, 101. 

In Mbh. the optative sydvas is found instead of sydva^ pre- 
cisely as sydmas for sydnia. See Holtzmann, p. 22. 

Again it should be noted that both Pali and Prakrit furnish 
parallels : they have primary endings in the first^ (this rarely) 
and second pei'sons sing., and in the second person pi. of the 

^ Not registered by Whitney. 

^ Not given by Whitney as occurring either in R. or BhP. 

3 1 cannot cite examples for this person in Pali. 
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optative. Thus: Pkt. nejjanil^ 'kart^jjanil., (=:Skt. 

nwedaj/es)^ eiftjujjuha Pfili pdHsej/i/dsi 

(])otli i^tajjh. ii. 3. o, pp. 510, 5 LI), hJiajeyyrm- (Majjli. ii. 3. 5, 
p. 512), Ix'uhhiithd (SN. iv. 14.* 3). 

Furtheiuiiore, Pkt. oLFers an exact parallel to i^ydinaH^ etc., in 
that it employs a primary ending -yy/o (=:Skt, in tlie iirst 

person ])1, of tlie optative. Thus: pftiTjiPJjdino^ kaJu-JJauto. 
See .Piscliel, 4r)0-”4(J5, 

542a] J. of HiiCiddfary for jiriiHdry vnduuj. 

Instances of this are freifuent, hut are eon lined to tlie sub** 
stitution of -oia for -/y/c^v (apart from radirydiHi^ discussed 
below). Examples of presents in ’■ina- for -nvfr are ^/yyr^, i. 14. 
17, 47; P. i. 29. 24; i. 28. 13; i. 31. 4 (?) ; i. 33. 3, 4; i. 05. 19; 
ii. G. 22; ii. 17. 9; ii, 48. 28; ii. 54. G; ii. 54. 37 (commas 
variant); ii. 55. 11; ii. 57. 12; ii. Gl. 2G; ii. G3. 33; ii. 92. 0; 
ii. 93. 7; ii. 99, 9; ii. 111. 21; iii. 8. 5; hi. 10. 11; hi. 11. 94;^ 
j)aiyd'dhu^ h. 17. 10; ii. 51. 24; iv. 5G. 13. liJxamples of future 
in -ma for are: iHirfyaiud^ i. 40. 9; prdjtHyduui^ i. 45. 17; 
vetsydmitj ii. 17. 9; (IraJxHyiUiu.i^ ii. 40. 22; ii, 47. 11; ^yi»V(5yv/7i’,v?/- 
ddut^ ii. 54. IG; sdksjjdduf^ ii. 50. 7; (/(uidpjdina^ ii. 91. 59; 
i)a.trydnid^ iii. 15. 19; iv. 27. 7. Hopkins (Epic, pp. 245-249, 
251) thoroughly discusses the metrical cousidci^ations which 
make for ^-dia in place of -)iucr. 

liamrydvd^ the only case of the substitution of -va for dUM 
that I have noted in B., is found at iv. 27. 25. As far as the 
sense is concerned it might be an imperative, and I am inclined 
to regard it as such for the i^eason that the use of for -luis is 
not found elsewhere in 

In Mbh. the same phenomenon is to be observed: thus, sma^ 
gaechduut^ etc. See Holtzmann, p. 18. BhP. at ix. 10. 26 has 
sma (for H races : 7id hatdh sduc vayane ndfha)^ drctksj/dvia 
at X. 46. 19. Prakrit allows the same substitution, with this 
restriction, namely, that apart from mAa (=:Skt. snicis) and vitcA>- 
rdma and clacchdnm (=:Skt. chciksytmcis^ but ef. drcthsydmci^ B. 
ii. 40. 22), the 'use of -ma for -nio (=Skt. -mds) is found only in 
verse. And -mce for -mo in the future is rare. See Pischel, 

^ mna occurs so often in every book of E. that it did not seem worth 
while adding more instances of it. 

® Possibly we should emend mia at i. 31. 4 to sva. 
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.§§ 455, 520. In Pali -ma is used as a primary ending constantly 
without restriction; thus aniha (=:Pkt. 'oiha^ Epic Skt. sma)\ 
(jacehdma^ SIST. iii. 9, p. 121; hhamssdoia^ dlmrmdma^ dpajjls- 
sdvia^ 2 >aMj)e(jJii<^^dma^ rahkhissdina [—"^raksuj/duia^ cf. rak- 
sisj/e^ BhP. viii. 22. 35) — all at Majjh. i. 4. 9, p. 273. 

546] o. Mrst person dual. 

Although no form in -ras is <]uotable in theYeda (IVhitney), 
and although it is rare in Mbh. (Iloltemann), yet in R. the form 
is by no means infrecpient. Examples Jlvdvas^ ii. 53. 31; 
icehdvas^ ii. 64. 26, iii. 3. 3; tisfJid'oas^ ii. 96. 20; vleimivas^ iii. 
61, 18; karisi/dvas^ iv. 3. 38; jnispdvas^ iv. 01. 6; (jamispdvas^ 
iii. 75. 0; (/aechd'uas^ iii. 75. 10. 

On the other hand, forms in -va are very uncommon in R. 
Examples are: karardnt-^ i. 31. 4, vii. 93. 17; Jlreea, SI. ii. 53. 
32 (corresponding to the jledvas of By. ii. 53. 31) ; (/acchdva^ 
iii. 42. 1; apasj/dva^ iv. 01. 5. 

Instances of the termination -vahe are about on a numerical 
2)ar with those in - 0 (f, Examjdes are: ieehdvnhe, i. 38. 10; 
ijntdvahe, iii. 01. 17; niJchdndvahe^ iii. 4. 10; f/nechdrahe^ iii. 
64. 22; rruiisj/dvahe^ iii. 69. 14; nivasavahe^ iv. 27. 25. 

Jf., Seeotd sing, perfect active. 

At V. 67. 13 a wholly anomalous form, ciJcsep)^^ occui’s as a 
second person singular perfect active: 

.sa team pradlptaih ciksepa 
darhham tain vdyasani prati 
tat as tu vdyasahh dipt ah 
SCO dcorhho ^nvjagdnm ha. ’ 

The comm, notes the form and says that it is Yedic (!) usage: 
ciksepa cikscpitha. drsah prayogah. Possibly (if ciksepa 
stands for "^ciksepms) we should compare Pfili hahhiove^ papace^-^^ 
^-vas^ ^-cas respectively. .Cf. Kuhn, p. 114,. This comparison 
was suggested to me by Professor Hopkins. 

Improper subjunctive. 

563, 576] Future sense. 

The context shows that we have an instance of this at i. 9. 6 : 

tasydi i V a hi v artam d nasyco 
kdlah san i cibMv artata. 
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The comm, correctly explains the form: samahhUartatefl hha- 
vuyafi hin adahhaims mlraah, SI. and P. at i. S. 10 (the cor- 
responding passage) read : 

tiii^ya U^<(ni V art (On an (t^ya 
kalah tnoitaM:! ianisyitfL 

G. at i. tS. 10 (=I>y. i. 1). 15) has: 

t( (pan if(((iy< t tanyd ivani 
kd!ah samahh i rartnyiftL 

This construction is seen in the KV. also: thus, onlno^ya nd 
rlrydn! p>r<( vov(on^ i. 32. 1. 

“ Imperative mode. 

f)70b] hnpiaayinp in- - tdt. 

The comm, at iii. 62. 14^ gives, in a half-sloka ‘‘variant of 
Kataka,” an example of an imperative in -tdt: 

‘ tdt((‘ ena. JxTtdrtJadj m> 
tatrdira ra^^atdd itid 

tty ((rdJuoii adJiilxHnn katakapdfjie, tato d<(k(tratJia. e\}(L krtdr- 
fdiah. V amt (Id. iti lot ryatijif.yioia. It maybe remarked that in 
Mbh. only one example of this has ])eeii i)ointed out by IToltz- 
inann, namely, knratdt In Yedic the imperative in d-dt is not 
rare. See Whitney, Gr. 018, 054, 704, 723, 740, 752o. They 
become quite common in late works: see L. D. Barnett, Journal 
of the Poyal Asiatic Soc. 1902, p. 430, and 1903, p. 825, and 
Bohtlingk, Ber. d. sachs, G. d. W., 1902, p. 19. 

Prohibitions. 

579a; Speyer, §193] Jfd> nylth €infp7i(mth\^(i ijnperfect. 

An example is md cainam alMkhc^mthah^ ii. 9. 23. Whitney 
cites one example of this construction from Mbh. See Whitney 
for Vedic examples. Professor Hopkins informs me that the 
construction is not uncommon in late Sanskrit. 

579b] Md with the Oj^tatwe. ' 

Whitney notes that this combination occurs once and only 
once in RY., and that no other instance of it is found in the 


^ This, apparently, is the citation meant by Bohtlingk’s iii. 62. 4. 
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older language. It is infrequent in H. Examples are: ma 
mpTcmi oncmyitr deiset^ i. 10. 31 ; mudhanno mam iha i^prset^ 
ii. 12. 36; md tvd- (jhorena cal^smd dahet^ iii. 50. 16; mCi ca 
hiddhim adharnie teavi hurydh^ vii, 40. 11 ; ond (jaechet^ iv. 14. 
13; and, with inversion, (faveher aaf iv. 22. 22; and, with the 
])article sma: manyur md 8)) at hhaved itt^ P. i. 9. 65 =By. 
i. 10. 31; md Hmdina)n 2 ^'^*dtyudlkspthdh^ ii. 9. 23; aid sma 
janayet p^Uram idrktm^ ii. 53. 21. The passage at ii. 38. 6 is 
amhignons: As example of md witli the precative, BE,, give 
ondsya dJiarme mano hlmydt^ ii. 75. 42, and I can add no other. 

579e; Spej^er, §193] Md vnth anfj'mented, tense. 

I have noted blit three instances of this construction in R., 
namely : 

aids 'n.isdda' ja^atisthd n I tv am 

ay an i ali s ds v a tllh sam dlif\. 2 . 15; 

md vdltpatham anvaydli^ iv. 34. 18; iv. 30. 81. 

The construction occurs but once in SB., TA., and KS. ; in 
Mbh. it becomes more frequent, and in Pfili is a favorite, as has 
been illustrated by Speyer, § 193. Thus: aid evam dvuso 
Arinlia avaca., Majjh. i. 3. 2, p. 130 ; md. . . ahuvaftlia., ibidem ii. 

9, p. 118; md te ahosi diyharattani ahitdya dithJchdydti.^ ibid, 
i. 5. 10, p. 332; md ayyd evam avacuttha.^ Sam. vol. iv. xlii. 

10, 4; md ayamittha.^ MY. i. 24. 2; evaai me rupam aid ahosi.^ 
ibidem i. 6. 38 ; md Yasassa hulaputtassa hod antardyam ahdsi 
aydrasmd anagdriyani piahhajjdya^ti.^ ibidem i. 7. 3. 

JlTd with the future imperative. 

Hopkins, JAOS.Ax.^ 223, cites a couple of examples of this 
construction, namely: md vindsam yamisyadlivam.^ (4. vii. 38. 
113, and aid vvidkxai. yamisydma.^ By. vii. 35. 63 (the corre- 
sponding passage). The comm, merely notes that there is 
hiatus between yamisydma and the initial vowel of aprasadpa 
(the first word in pada f). Compai*e below, 938. 

587e] Augment: omission. 

Instances of augmentless forms used as simjfie indicatives 
are frequent, but (with the exception of the aorists praty- 
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((nujurmt^ ii. 87. 16, pra^amhmnta^ iv. do, 18) are confined 
to the imperfect tense ; especially nuinerons are they when the 
•verb has a prefix. Examples are: ,sv///,sv7.?‘, i. 1.50; ah/ilpdra^/aji 
(conim’s variant), i. 7. 13; i. 14. 24 (?) ;^ ardaimn,^ i. 

17. 34; u.])al{(lr((i/((f^ i. 18. 44; .^obhiii/rfilut^ i. 22. 10; ifbhlnal- 
i, 23. 20; (fblupvj((i/<(n,, i. 26. 27; i. 43. 15; 

nvDvihiiint (commas variant), i. 50. 22; pr'njvtrun,^ i. 52. 11 ; 

I. 66. 22; pnimdaipiiD^ i. 66. 23; ^tfmduyinn^ i. 75. 24; 
ii. 1. 3> ; ii. 11. IS; DirdHta,^ ii. 34. 60; 

diudiddhydtd ,, ii. 36. 17; pdydjpm^ ii. 41. 0; pr<(H<lr(nj((.)(,, ii. 4S. 
4; tunujtaHytai,, ii. 54. 4; (dduDudtfjpfn,, ii. 5f). 16; 'iidlnrydn ,, 
ii. 67. 4, ii. 91. 58, ii. 91. GO; tn^Jharinn^ ii. 63. 52; rlihidfut ,, 

ii. 80. 7; DuitHpatid^ iii. 11. 59; ahln.nLyidfaf^^ni, 12. 21; jaudyat,, 

iii. 14. 18, iii. 14. 29; dalKdn,, iii. 72. 3; imrllinjdta^ iv. 16. 27; 

yudhyatdni.^ iv. 16. 30; yrJuufddi^ iv. 60. 20; tddayat^ vi. 46. 17; 
kimUcun^ vi. 79. 26 ; etc. Twenty-nine of the thirty-nine exam- 
ples quoted above are in even pfidas; the remaining ten in odd 
padas. We shall first consider the former cases. — Of these the 
following are not metri causa: Hansd.f,^‘^ dbJdpvJdydn^ <d>Iur(trQd.- 
yun^^ %drirayd)h (three times), Of the 

remaining twenty-one, nine are due to the fixed number of sylla- 
bles: bhavan., i. 14. 24 (if it be an auginentless imperfect), ^ohha- 
yetd)n^ ’pYlyetdin,^ldd(iyan^ vdclhanod^ vhuidaih^ ddhdta^ iddayat,, 
kurutddh. The halance — twelve in number — are clue to consider- 
ations of vowel-quantities. Of these, one [ahhijydrayad) is to 
avoid an amphimacer immediately before i^-uo, which, ends the 
pada; one {ijmt.y.d) is in order to make the sixth syllable of a 
tristnbh line short; all the rest are to produce u-o tj at the close 
of the posterior pada of a half-sloka. — Of the ten cases which 
are found in odd padas, two (^niYedayat,, cyduayat) are not tnetri 
causa; seven [(trdaydn,, utsdddyam^ sinaratdm^ sam 2 xi^yaih,^ 
janayat [twice], yudhyetdrn) are due to the fixed number of 
syllables; one { 2 ^ratyamg}idslt) is to avoid eight long syllables 
in a pada. 


^ So the comm. ; but double sandhi of -as a- would be possible. 

^ ^afisad rdmo, is not metri causa, because rdmo^sansan (which P. at i. 
1. 56 reads) could have easily been substituted for it. 

® This case is rather metri causa, to avoid - u - before u - u y. 
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PRESENT SYSTEM. 

Root-class. 

61 Send] I^resent imperative : strong form in the seco^id p>er son 
, plural. 

To stota^ etc., sliould be added hramta^ wliicb occm's at vi. 
14. 10. With hravlta^ Vedic hravlta.na is to be compared. 
The comm, explains hravlta correctly by hrata. For the strong 
form in the second person plural of the present imperative, see 
Whitney, Gr. gg 618, 654, 690, 704, 723. Compare also Pali 
gahhdtLa='^grhndt{h)a; Pfili sundtha,, Pkt, sundcVia~'^s)pid’’ 
t{h)a (cf. Yedic srnota), 

625a] Transfers to the a- class. 

The roots as and ids are often inflected according to the a- 
conjugation. Thus: -updsante^ i. 14. IS; parxjupdsate,, i. 33. 12; 
samupdsata^ i. 43. 1\ prasdsatlfi. 21. 13. All the examples 
quoted are metri causa ; and it should be observed that they all 
are compounded with a verbal prefix. Compare also below, 
632 and 637. 

632] Present system of hr a, 

JBriuni as the first person sing. act. of the root hrn is quite 
comraon. Instances of it are found at ii. 19. 4; iii. 13. 17; iv. 
7. 14; vi. 9. 20. In the corresponding passages G. usually 
dodges the difficulty (as at ii. 16. 6 = By. ii. 19. 4; iv. 6. 14= 
By. iv. 7. 14) or else substitutes hrumo for hr ami (as at iii. 19. 
18=By. iii. 13. 17), but reads at v. 80. 22 (=By. vi. 9. 20) 
hravlmy ahani liitami pathyam for hitam tathyavi tv ahum 
hrumi : that is, G. never has hrumi corresponding to hrumi of 
the Bombay text in the cited passages. Brdmi is a Pfilicism^ of 
the clearest kind, for in Pfili hrumi h constantly used : in my 
Pali reading I have never obseiwed hravimi, 

Ahruvam^ the first person singular of the imperfect active, 
which is found in P. and Mbh. also, occurs at ii. 64. 11; ii. 86. 
2. In G. the form also occurs, namely, at ii. 66. 9. It should 
be observed in connection with this that in Pfili the third person 
sing, imperfect ahruvi occurs beside ahravi=^Ekt. ahravlt, 
Bruvadhvam,^ which occurs also in Mbh. (see BP. v. 157), is 


^ Compare Hoi3kins, Epic, p. 262. 
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found at iv. 04, 22, in place of the ordinary hrudkvaNi, In Gr. 
the sloka is lacking. Both ahruvcnn and hv)iradhvnm are trans- 
fers to the a- conjugation, brought about doubtless by a 
proportion of this kind, to wit: tndfudi is to atuddm or 
tudadJivain^ as’ hrnmoitl is to ahniiumt or hruntdlauini, Pfili 
iihruvi is a com])roiiuse between ahraoi -==■ ((hr<(tut 

and "^(fhruva^^ffhrifvtfl ^ having the vocalism of the latter but 
the termination of the formt‘r, unless it be an in <aorist from a 
secondary root (sei^ondary liei^ause the /.s* aorist of hrn 

should make '^<//>rd/?/=Skt. c;f. Skt. <(p<lvlf from the 

root ]yrf). This latter hypothesis is very imjirobablc, as no such 
aorist is made from either Iru.f-! or hHi in KSkt. 

The irregular second person sing, of the act. imjierative hra- 
vthi^ which is found also in Ml)h. and MarkP., occurs at ii. 23. 
40, ii. 96 d 52, hi. 31. 43. G. at ii. 20. 45 has 

tad hriilii ho k7yalv<(< tnyvjyatil^n rnayu 
corresponding to 

hraiuhi ho ^dydhni viaya myajyatma^ 

By. ii. 23. 40. At ii. 105. 51, Gt. reads 

kln^ auyadi ^atayatu te 
mrcslkefl kathyatdm ; 

for which By. ii. 95.^ 52 has 

i^artliffkd hraifthi ^‘ac 

in pfida d. According to Jacobi, Bumriyana, ]>. 229, there is no 
passage in G. that corresponds to By. iii. 31. 43: observe, 
therefore, tliat G. nowhere has hramhi corresponding to hrainhi 
of By. in the passages above cited; nor has Bulitlingk cited 
hramhi as occurring elsewhere in the first four books of G. 
The comm., touching on hramhi^ says at ii. 23. 40 hraviJufy 
drsjon ahd at iii. 31. 43 hramhi: Id cirmh. 

In Yedic, strong stenas are occasionally used in the second 
jDerson sing, of the act. imperative. Examples are: yayodM 
iUddhi (beside sisVu)^ yrlindhi^ strndhi^ prndUi^ srlndhi^ etc. 
See Whitney, Gr. §§ 054, 723. 

JBravlsra^ second person sing, middle of the im])erative with 
strong for weak stem, is found at By. vi. 3. 3. Doubtless the 
form was made after the analogy of br((vlM. 
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Rravlta^ second person pi. act. of the imperative, has been 
noticed above, 618. 

6 8 7b] Rresent system of Juui. 

Examples of forms from the transfer stem han.<i- are -hanat 
(angmentless), iii. ol. 18, hanadhram^ iii. 26. 2o, Imnantas^ v. 
58. 153. The starting-point of the transfer was undoubtedly 
ahanam^ a third person singular ahanat being made after the 
analogy of ahhavam., ahhacat. From ahanat spread forms from 
the thematic stem hana. In Mbh. there are also similar transfer 
stems. See Holtzmann, p. 22.. 

Crhiata (second person plural of the present imperative 
active) is found at vi. 89. 19. .The comm, notes the form as 
archaic; according to Whitney (Root-Book, under han^ ^ smite ’) 
it is found in both Epic and Classical Sanskrit. Obviously it 
is an analogical formation: ylinantu, is to ghmita as hhaiKintu is 
to hhacata. 


Reduplicating class. 

669, 072] Present system of da. 

Instances of dadmi are to be found at i. 27. 15, ii. 53. 21. 
Compare Pfili dammi=dadmid The form is also found in 
Mbh. and the Purfuias. Pad mi was made after some such pro- 
portion as this, to wit: hanmas is to hanmi as dadmcis is to 
dadmi. That is, dadmi is a transfer to the root-class. 

Examples of inflection from the secondary root dad with «- 
conjugation are adadarn,^ i. 75. 25; adadat^ G. iii. 4. 19, G. v. 
58. 14. In Mbh. and the Purfinas the same phenomenon is 
found. This phenomenon is an analogical formation: — dadami 
is to dadasi,, dadati,^ daddmas^ etc., as hhaodmi is to hhavasi^ 
-ti,^ -cimas. In Vedic, Pfili, and Prakrit there are also analo- 
gous formations. See Whitney, § 672, Pischel, g 500. 

Transfer to the a- class. 

At iii. 46. 30 is found hibhyase, which the comm, explains as 
hihhesi. As far as the form is concerned it might be a subjunc- 
tive middle, since it occurs in an interrogative sentence, namely, 
katham tehhyo na lyihhyase^ but this supposition is per se highly 


^ Compare Hopkins, Epic, p. 262. 
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improbable; — especially as in the following sloha we have an 
interrogative sentence, namely, hftharn el'tt m.aMramje na 
hihheu in which the irniicative is fonncl : we 

must therefore regar<T hlhhyasi' as a transfer to the a- class. 
See Hopkins, E})ic, p, 217. 


Nasal class. 

nSBa] of the opfitUve. 

Pea(ji(ujV/ilt^ at i. 4, 3, is found: 

nntiiiffnn (1 h<( / v ; iiv eiat 

'}yy(iyn.ujli/r(il HI ][>Tahh:\(F 

The coniin. says the form is Vedic: jn^dy imylyad iti eehfuida- 
{iam. The authority for this may be vrwjlyam^ which is found 
once in AB., as far as the -I- is concerned. Possibly -ywljiyfit 
is regarded by the comm, as a transfer to the a- class with an 
optative formation like ^cmslyat^ naylta^ etc. (Whitney, 738 b), 
and so is called Vedic. Professor Lanman suggests that yuTi/jt- 
yat may be a phonetic spelling of ynuyydt (pronounced as a tri- 
syllable), such as we find in of TS., or the inahlyimi^ 

for diahyum^ of the Pfiippalfida AV., birch-bark folio 204b". 

Nu- and n- classes. 

At vi. 90. 4 the middle present participle stwmdna-^ which, 
according to Whitney, is peculiar to the tTpanishads, is found: 

tatm tan, Tiiksamn sariuln 
h ar'sayan rd v ai i d Pmet/ah 
stwiiumo Juirmmdna^ ea 
iclain ^aeanani ahramt. 

The comm, notes the form, and correctly interprets: ^iunvCina 
ity drsam, (^tuvunn Hy arthah, 

715a] Inflection ofhr: first person sing, present active. 

At ii. 12. 30, y. 22. 20, and vii. 78. 20 hnrmi is found. The 
comm, explains these by haromi. Ktmni is a downright bor- 
rowing from the vernaculars: cf. Gatha hurumi., Pfili hunimi 
{y=:zhurmi). The relation of hannias to hanmi and of dadnias 
to dad mi is like that of lair mas to kurnii^ which, accordingly, 
is a transfer from the n-olms to the root-class. 
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Trcmsfer to the a- conjugation. 

The form vicinvadhtHim is found at i. 39. 13, ‘\Yliitney lists 
the transfer of cinv- to cinva- as occurring only in Classical 
Sanskrit. 

*i^31] Na- class I transfers to the a- conjugation. 

My collections indicate that this is conhned to transfers from 
grhna- Xo gThna-. Examples are: iwatigrhua (second person 
sing, present active imperative), G. iii. 9. 27; iwatyagrhnata 
(third person sing, imperfect middle), By. iv. 27. 1; \ig'rhnanta 
(third person pi. imperfect middle), By. v. (Jl. 1. Rratyagrh- 
nata, is cine to the preference of -u-u to -u — before a pathyfi 
foot. The same transfer is found in the IJpanishads and Mbh., 
and occasionally in Pfili. 


A- class. 

Present sgste^n of hhu. 

At ii. 103. 301 and ii. 104. 15 is the follo^ving proverb: 

yadannah puTuso hharati 
tadannds tasya devatCdi. 

6. at ii. 111. 36 (=By. ii. 103. 30) avoids this by 
yadannah purmp oiunam 
tadanndh pit-rdevatdh. 

SI. reads as By. It is an open question whether we are to 
regard the By. reading as a hypermetric verse, or pronounce 
hhavati as dissyllabic (cf. Pfili hoti^ Pkt. hhodi hod'i). See 
Jacobi, Bamayana, p. 24, footnote, Gurupuj., p. 52; Hopkins, 
Epic, pp. 252-254, 259, 260, 261; Lannian, as reported by 
^opkin^, Epic, p. 2G0. 

741a : cf. 1043 f.] Present middle participle : -ana for -rndna. 

The only instance of this in books i-ii that I have noted is 
paris'o'ajdna-^ ii, 83, 10, which the comm, correctly explains.^ 
Whether Yedic cydvdna^ ydtdna^ etc., belong under this 
rubric is difficult to say, as it is doubtful whether they are 
aorists or presents. * 

In Pali the use of -dna> for -mdna is infrequent: in my col- 
lections I have noted only vaddno.^ SIST. 893, 888, 910; vadd- 


^ parisvajdnali for -ana in the comm. 
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nam^ SN. 789; iKixlana^ SN. 892, 824, 825, 876, 879, 885, 898, 
905. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

774] teriNbidfloHi^, 

l\‘issives with active teniiinatioiis are fairly t'ormnoD. A good 
example in htfut/ciHd^ iv. 53. 27. Other iiistaDceH are purt/titai^^ 
ii. 03. 32; pndi^Jih jpi iv. 02. 7; hli/vt^ v. 37, 57; ^((nihhn muihf ^ 
i. 12. 15. In Ml)]!, tile same plienonienon is to lie ohseryt'd. 
For examples stu^ JToltzmann, p. 25. Tii Pfdi and Prakrit, pas- 
sives are ordinarily formed witli a(*tive Knaniiiations. Tims 
Pkt. tlnn^iufxl corresponds to Skt. ,sY^7//^As‘e, Pfdi puenftl to 8kt. 
dri/dte. See Pistliel, g 535 if. 

PERFECT SYSTEM. 

790c] i. Ahn^nre of ix'duplicaflon. 

This is only sporadic. Examples are: -.sVw.sv'ed//, ii. 19. 35; 
V. 22. 45; v. 53. 23 ; and pnfpRjlre^ vii. Gii. 39. 

In Vedic, also, absence of reduplit^ation is infrecpient. 

2. {ruiia hiM(x(>(l of rrddJil ui the. oed slntj. 

At vi. 80. 5 is found metri causa instead of Juhdea. 

Tile comm, notes the form and says the absence of (upldhl is 
Vedic; observe, however, that in the Veda tlie -d- would be short 
only in the first person singular (793 d). At vi. 82. 24 also 
it occurs in exactlj^ the same phraseology ; a being met- 
rically barred. 

79 3h] S, Stre7i(jthen.uuj in other than the f\i}i(/alar jtersons. 

Instances of this are quite common. Examples are: jayrahus^ 
i. 45. 37 b; praouimfirjm^ ii. 104. 10; dadarsat'm^ iii. 09. 11, 
33, V. 35. 25; -scmcrjdtus^ iii. 72, 1; })a.f<’pariidtu8^ vi. 80. 24; 
-cahartatus^ vi. 80. 31; Dcwarsjis^ vi. 57. 37, vii. 23.^ 33; imcoio- 
catus.^ vii. 23.® 49. Four [jagrahds^ ravarsus [twice], 

/^?.as’[?]) of the instances just quoted are not metri causa. * Four 
{dadarsatus^ iii. 69. 33; -sasarjatus ; cahartatus ; nmniocatus) 
are to produce u-kj^j at the close of the posterior pada of a 
half-sloka. Two {jddjPiaoiarjKs ; dadarsatus^ iii. 09. 11) are 
to avoid an anapaest immediately before u — i' at the close of 
the prior jnlda of a half-sloka. The first vipula is responsible 
for dadtn'krtiOH^ v. 35. 25. 
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Y^iyopima and vivems (RY.) are to be compared with these; 
in eonneetion with it should be observed that in 

KelT, pco^parms is found. In Mbh. are similar cases of strength- 
ening in other forms than those of the singular; see Holtzmann, 
p. 27. 

794h] Jf., lVe({‘h for}a of the. perfevt-stem of 

Bohtlingk cites the irregular dpapatus (instead of the regular 
dpetus) as occurring in By, at iii. 3. 20. This is not found in 
the 1902 Bombay text, Avhich correctly has dp>et((tus (3d j^^rson 
dual) : 4 

tdu hhcujydu hsip>ram ndyamya 
hrp) asarpjdv i o odyatdu 
turn am dpeta,Pus tasya 
tadd lyraharatdm haldt, 

807] d. Active ‘perfect iKirticijde, 

These are quite numerous. In books i-ii I have noted the 
following: hdruodn,^ i. 19. 22; viaed^m,^ i. 2G. 25; %(peyivdn,^ 

i, 58. 2; JaJftivdn,, ii. 10. 10; djMKllvdu^ ii. 12. G; ajajnivdn^ 

ii. 14. 45; ahhidad/iyup., ii. 10. 21; -sa'hslvdn^ ii. 10. 35; eyi- 
vdn.^ ii. 02. 20; -jalirUnm^ ii. 94. 27; eyiisas,^ ii. 99. 6. 

807] 0, Aliddle 2 KiTticip>le* 

The only instance I have noted is muipciTipiipluvanam.,, vi. 
73. 3, which is rightly explained by the comm. In Mbh. possi- 
bly there is one case, namely, didvudmi-\ see Holtzmann, 
p. 27. ‘ 

7. JRluperfect. 

I have noted but one pretty certain example of this, namely, 
abahhramat^ i. 43. 9. It is not iii Whitney’s Root-Book, and 
for it P. (i. 44. 12) has the reduplicated aoiist ablbhramat. 
The comm, observes: ababhramat : drsatvdt sanvaditvahi na. 
The fact that ababhramat is not a reduplicated aorist is shown 
by the reduplicating vowel, which is a- and not i. See Whitney, 
Gr. §§ 643, 660, 782, 858 a, 860. To be sure, were ahabhra- 
mat a reduplicated aorist, it could apparently be matched by 
abahhahsat,, found in the ^^B. only, and thus listed by Whitney; 
but the latter might be a pluperfect on account of the undoubted 
perfect babhaJesa,, which, although not registered by Y^hitney, 
occurs in R. at vi. 67. 93. Y^hether ababhaksat is a redupli- 
11 
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cated aorist or a i)luperfect 5 it is impossil)le to say, except so far 
as the sense of the SB. j^assage can guide us, since the root 
hhfd'H is a heavy syllable (’Whitney, Gr. § 800 e) ; whereas, since 
tlic root hhntni is a light syllable, the reduplication- vowel of a 
reduplh^ated aorist from this root sliould be (as in nhtbiirn- 
Ukdi). Similarly, because .vW/os‘ is a heavy syllable, the redupli- 
cated aorist of the root .svobs*, does not militate 

against idxfh/nudnnt being taken as a pluperfcu‘-t (Whitney, (ir. 

SOO, 70). 4410 aorist (Kuddfuufhf from the root k((tH Move’ 

would indeed furnish an t‘xa<‘t parallel to ifbdhjinunat from tlui 
root bbratn. in having n as redupli(*ation- vowel : l)ut on the. one 
hand the form is non-(|uotable; whih* on the other the regular 
({iuk(diH(t occurs in the, Brrdnuanas. aMoreover (((^ahdntfta in 
form is a pluperfect and not a redupli coated aorist, as is shown 
by its reduplication-vowel (Whitney, Gr. §§ 858, 859). 

AORIST SYSTEM. 

904d] Is- aorlsf, 

Aijrhltam is found at i. 4. 4: but P. and SI. (i, 4. ^) have 
iUfldinlfdiii ; and (b, in a closely ('.orresponding passage (i. 3. 40), 
has J(t(/rlKtttfs. The comm, says that the form (((/rhltOni is 
V^'edic — r/ul-iidasidii^ tbough it occurs in Epic Sanskrit only. 
The im])eratives (jrhlfd and (jrldsi^ff (in place of (jtdnufd. and 
(/rhtuwa)^ however, exhibit the same irregularity in formation. 

0:^5a] . 

In books i and^ ii I have noted bhui/dt^ namely at i. 21. 8 
and ii. 75. 42. Both times it stands for the optative, hhavet^ 
in order to avoid diiambiis at the close of the prior pfida of 
a half-sloka. Moreover, in i. 1. 100, 'It/dt occurs four times. 

rUIURB SYSTEIMCS. 

Sibilant future. 

Use of the auxiliary vowel -f-. 

Some verbs which never assume the auxiliary 4- in Classical 
Sanskrit, assume it rarely in K. Cases in point are : 

^ Autlioilzed by the native grammarians, but non-quotable according 
to Whitney, although pra-Sa.^a'hsanta, an augmentless form of the 
reduplicated aorist of this root, apparently occurs at By, iv. 55. 18. 
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1. Where sucli usage is authorized by the native grammarians-, 
but non-quotable elsewhere. The sole install ee of this that I 
have noted is varclhisj/(ite [vartsj/dti^ 0.), v. 39. 11. 

2. Adhere the use of -I- is peculiar to Epic Sanskrit. Ex- 

amples of this are: odsisi/cfsl^ i. 48. 29, iH.is(sj/ini}l^ ii. 30. 39 
[oatsj/a- B. +) ; ii. 48. 14; .4aplH}/t\ iv. 11. 5. As 

regards the last two cases, it is to be noted that sronj/a- and 
sapsi/((.- are authorized by the .native grammarians, but that 
neither is quotable. 

3. Where tlie use of is wanting in Classical Skt., although 
Vedic parallels are found. Instances of this are: Ja-j/isj/asi^ 

i. 27. 3, -jenjisyase^ vi. 105. 3 (ef. Jayisya-^ JB.E., beside the 

usual V. +); svapuye^ ii. 24. 35 (cf. soapisya-^ KV 

beside the usual soapsya-^ B. ~|-)- 

of the (vonlntry votcel 

In R. the auxiliary vowel is sometimes omitted in verbs 
where such omission does not obtain in Classical Sanskrit. The 
instances ma 3 ^ be divided into two classes, namely: 1. where 
such omission of -A is common to Slbh. and R. ; 2. where such 
omission of is peculiar to R. As examples of class 1 may be 
cited: tyahsydmi^ iii. 74, 28; tyahsyanti^ iv. 54. IG; tyal'sye^ iii. 
45. 3G; iv. 02. 15 {tyajisya- As examples of class' 2 I 

can cite from root raks^ the future niksye (marked with an 
interrogation point by Whitney), which occurs at i. Gl. 10; 
this stands for rakdsye (which, though not given by Whitney 
in his Root-Book, occurs in BhP. at viii. 22. 35), as if implying 
^rakssye. The comm, glosses mksye by raJcdsydmL More- 
over, raksydrni is found in BKM, at ii. 2. 2“'^h Again a future 
taksyciti^ etc., from the root taks^ is authorized by the native 
grammarians, though, to be sure, it is non-quotable. Further- 
more, the root Iks makes a future Iksyati^ etc., at iv. 40. 39, 
vi. 32. 25, vi. 59. 141. The form is precisely analogous to 
didhaksydini instead of didhaksisydmi : see below, 103G a. 

933a] Personal endings : s'a’bstitution of secondary for primary 

ending. 

The substitution of -ma for -mas is frequent. Examples of 
this are: karisydrna,^ i. 40. 9; draksydrna,^ ii. 40. 22; Saksy/dma,^ 

ii. 56. 7, etc. Compare above, 542a. Whether we have the 
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substitution of -ihi for wvy.s* in Tdnuyyaiuf^ iv. 27. 25, is doubtful. 
See below, 938. 

936c] Future Htem of f/rah, 

Altliougb Biditlingk gives many citations for a future (/rhls- 
yuti (etc.), in the Buinbay editions of 1888 and 1902 yra- is 
found instead of yr- in each one of tlie specified instances. The 
sole exam})le of a future yrhlaj/u- that I have noted in the Bom- 
bay edition of 1902 is yrlnHyatiiur^ vi, (Id. 2(1. — A future yralua- 
yuti is made at vi. 82. 74 (4., to wliich passage, however, By. 
seems to liavc no (‘.orrespondent, Neither of the forms above 
<|Uoted is metri causa. — It may here be noted that the future 
yrlCmjati (etc.) is not peculiar to Epic Sanskrit, as it is found 
in the Brhat-Katha-Manjari at xvi. 2. 30. The fonu yrlit^yuuii 
(1. c. ix. 1. 20. is apparently a compi'oinise between yrhlsyarni 
and yrah Uyfnn i, 

* JAtture stGui of jan. ^ 

A future stem is sometimes found instead of the regular 

janhycu. Thus: -jfu^yatha^ P. i. 38. 6, and comm, on 133^ i. 
37. G*. 

938] Ojftative. 

Jhutkiiyefu is found at iii. 56. 20. The comm, explains it liy 
pumjet. 

938] Tin pefcitive. 

Though Bohtlingk refuses to admit a future imperative for the 
epics, 3?-et in the Rumayana there are some undeniable instances of 
it. Such are: apunesyantu ^ iii, 50. 27; draJcaj/aittu^ vi. 73. 7; 
vatiiyaiitH., vii. 40. 17. ' Furthermore, I hold with Hopkins 
(Epic, p. 247) that forms in -sycuUivani are future imperatives. 
Examples of these are: hJiavisyadhv((m^ i. 27. 27; drakpjadh- 
vani^ iv. 67. 21; ganihyadlirani^ G. vii. 38. 113. The only, 
example of a future imj^erative in -ina that I have noted is 
(jamisyCiiua^ By. vii. 35. 03 (=G. vii. 38. 113). Perhaps ram- 
fajCiva^ iv. 27* 25, belongs under the rubric of future imperative. 
See above, 033 a. 

941] CondUiomd, 

In all the poem I have noted but one instance of the condi- 
tional, namely: mmayohnyata (vi. 128. 67); this the comm, 
correctly designates as such (he sa^’-s dr^p Irfi), 
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Periphrastic future. 

944Tb] Oo'iUHlon of amuliary. 

The usual asvd is omitted with h(<riih and yoddha^ found 
respectively at i. 18. r58 and i. 20. 3. 

944e] Optufioe of auAllary, 

Whitney gives one example of this, namely, yoddhd sydni^ 
which is found at P.Sl. i, 22. 25; in place of it By. (i.. 20. 27) 
and G. (i. 23. 20) in the corresponding passages have yoddhioh. 
yasydiiil and p>ratlyoUyd')n.i respectively. I have noted no 
other. 

ViEJRBAr. ADJECTIVES AND NOUNS. 

Passive participle. 

of the auxiliary i)o%oel -l^. 

In the Rrnnayana the auxiliary vowel is sometimes used 
in the past passive participle of verlbs where it is not em])loyed 
in Classical Sanskrit. An example is‘ nuafslta-^ G. iv. 13. 45 
+) . Compare Pali tasita-^ Pkt. tasl ya- (beside tattha-— 
Skt. trasta-)^ Hraslta-^ as contrasted with Skt. tiwta- ; Pfili 
mpitu-^ as opposed to Skt. iaqjta-. 

JYon-use of the auxiliary vowd d-. 

In the Rumaj^ana the auxiliary vowel -i- is rarely omitted in 
the past passive partici])les of vei‘bs where in Classical Sanskrit 
such omission either does not obtain or else is rare. Examples 
are: hychdha,-^ ii. 114. 4 {ksyihhita- E.+ ; kmhdha- B. + j hut 
rare in C.); -iista-^ vii. 23. 4 [usita-^ S. + ; iista- E.). With 
•^usta- maybe compared Pali and Pkt. vuttha-d With the Skt. 
timita-^ guphlta-^ apahasita-^ lasita-^ contrast the forms tinta- 
(Pfili, Ap.), gnttha- (Pkt.), ohaUJat- (Pkt.), lattha- (Pkt.): cf. 
Pischel, §504, §565. 

Infinitives. 

Use of the auxiliary ro^odl 

In the Ramayana the auxiliary vowel d- is sometimes used in 
the stem of the infinitive where it is either wholly wanting or 

^ Otherwise Pischel, who implies that Pkt. [and Pali] vuttlia- comes 
from "^vasta-. Pali vusita- and Pkt. %isia- correspond to Skt. usita-; 
whereas, on the other hand, Pali vasita- and Pkt. vasia- imply forma- 
tion from vas as a secondary root. 
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else rare in Cla««ieal Sanskrit. Examples are: sahitjuv^ ii. 20. 40, 
ii. 23. 10, ii. 40. 42, ii. 30. 21; -harituui^ iii. 08. 4; handhitfon^ 
SI. G-. ii. 18. 23; y. 37. 30. In Pfili and Prakrit the 

same phenomenon occurs. TJius: Pkt. (janiidum^ Pfili 
as contrasted with Skt. (jiuditm-. Similarly Pkt. harUhi'in^ o/hiv- 
iion^ -lmvldu,ni^ runiubon^ ddhUhnn^ dn(ndJduhvin■^'^^^. Imrium^ 
DKirhuii^ h((rti(i/f {harltfon oiu^e in P.), raudwin- (Kpic rmnU 
Z/w/?.), ddtjdluihi^ hiniddhanh (Epic htnidJilhaidj^ respcu^ively. 
CUiinpare a])ove, under Passivt‘ Partici])le, ITse of the auxiliary 
vowel -i-. 

jXoN.-HHe. of tliK (im'UUiry inmal 

In the Rfimfiyana the auxiliary vowel is rarely omitted in 
the stem of the infinitive where it is used in Classical Sanskrit. 
An exam})le is laptuvi^ v. 26. 1 {Uqyltuoi C.). 

liifinithe modeled on present stem. 

At ii. 106. 5 -sldlfwu is found as the infinitive of the root 
sad. This is clearly from a secondary root sld^ abstracted from 
the present sldati^ etc. In Pfili and Prakrit we have the same 
phenomenon. Thus: Pkt. (inuifiieelihhnn is formed from the 
present stem of the root yarn ; Pkt. an.ueitjhidam similarly; 
Pfili pimeJdtuni., Pkt. pntrhlduiti in the same way from fuveJi 
abstracted from the present pvechtvrni ; Pfili (/atildfum from 
the secondary root yaddi (present yankfUl = (/rJindti). See 
Pischel 1. c. g573. 

Infinitive: stem modeled on the passive- participle. 

Instances of this are rare. Examples are: ^a^^f^thituni^ ii. 30. 
10, grhitu-hdmas.^ G. v. 2. 25. The cases of (jrhlta.m for yra- 
which Bohtlingk give>s as occurring in the Bombay recension are 
not found in the Bo. ed. of <-1902: (jra- is always substituted. 
It is ill place to note that ffrhltum is not peculiar to Epic Sans- 
krit, for it is found in BKM. xv. 1. 12’'’’^’. 

Gerund. 

ITse of the anxiliari/ votoel 

The auxiliary vowel I- is taken by verbs in P. in some cases, 
where such Uvsage does not obtain in Classical Sanskrit. Thus; 
iitsm<n/itva., i. 1. 65; smayitvdy^ vi. 71. 46; yi. 68. 3. 


^ Given by Whitney as occurring in compounds only. 
2 Not registered by Whitney. 
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990a] Gerund : -tvd for -ya. 

Gerunds in -tvd from compounded roots are very common,- 
but the majority of them are from the causative stem. Examples 
from the primary conjugation are: vtsmayit%)d^ i. 1. 65, iii. 43. 
43; upddtvd^ i. 1. 07; aundJuydtvd^ P. i. %. 20; i. 

11. 27, i. 73. 10; djnyjvd^ i. 72. 20, i. 74. 1, 2; vin>arditv(l^ iii. 
30. IS; vuurjiyitvd^ iv. 63. 2; ai^dhisprstvCi^ iv. 67. 10; nihatvd^ 
V. 53. 40; prahaddlivd^ v. 58. 131; 2^^'^Aaphtvd^^ vi. 68. 3. 
Examples from the causative stem are: rriveddyitvd^ i. 1. 74, 
iii. 1. 18, iv. 39. 43; viv.nf(yitvd^ i. 8. 21, 23, i. 12. 22, ii. 19. 
34, iv. 38. 2, vi. 9. 23; sahiva^rtayitvd^ i. 16. 24; mnicintayitvd^ 

i. 54. 5; dvopayitvd^ i, G7i 17; utthdpmyiivd^ ii. 72. 23; -varta- 
yltvd^ ii. 73. 27, iv. 30. 22; dnwciyitvd^ ii. 89. 22; nivemyltvd^ 

ii. 89. 22, iv. 39. 44; sauu/ojayitva^ ii. 115. IS; pradaTsayitva^ 

iii. 32. 25; pralobhayitva.^ iii. 40. 18, iii. 42. 8; apxivdhayitvd^ 

iv. 28, parito^idyitvd^ iv. 30. 57; oiipndayitvd^ iv. 31. 37; 
pramdapitvd^ iv. 31. 44; ]irdpdyifvd^ iv. 58. 35; vufanihhayi- 
tvd.f V. 36. 35; atpdUiyltvd^ v. 43. 17; (dihrdtaayttvd^ vi. 41. 
66; vlcdrayltvd^ vii. 46. 21. 

Panini at vii. 1. 38 states that gerunds in -tod from com- 
pounded roots occur in the Yeda. As a matter of fact they 
occur from AY. down. AYhitney cites iwatyarpayUvti^ AY. 
(the only case in AY.); mnurayitod^ MS., lylrocayitod^ TA. ; 
itthsijytvd^ U. ; ‘pratyiiMvd^ E. ; p^^^t:ityasitvd^ S. ; prahasitvd^ 
Mbh. ; sanidardiyitod^ Mbh. ; vhmddvd^ R. ; nioedayUvd^ R. ; 
proM-vd^ Pane.; amqntvd^ Y.B.S. 

In Pfili compounded verbs of the primary conjugation take 
more frequently than -?/a. Examples are: druhitod^ SN. 
ii. 8. 6; mnnatvd^ Majjh. i. 1. 1, p. 1; ibidem i. 

1. 5, p. 27; piirakkhatod^ ib. i. 1. 5, p. 28; nikkhi^rltvd^ ib. i. 
4. 1. X). '207; annfpariharitod^ ib.' 1. 5. 5, p. 306; ahhJdinjitod^ 
ib. ii. 1. 1, p. 343; Bacehlkatod^ ib. ii. 1. 1, p. 344; dhhujitod^ 
ib. ii. 1. 1, p. 340; auntharitvd^ ib. ii. 1. 3, p. 354; jxioi^itvd^ ib. 

ii. 1. 3, p. 354; nianaslka.ritvd^ ib. ii. 1. 3, p. 354. ExamxDles 
where -ya is used are: oruyha (Skt. avaruliyci)^ F.Jut. 46; 
dddyce^ ntthdya^ nmdya — ail in Majjh. ii. 1. 3, on p. 354, 
Compoitnded causative verbs take the gerund in -tod exclusively. 
Examx^les are pandmetvd (SR. iii. 7, p. 108) ; vltmiretvd (SR. 

iii. 7, p. 103) ; ohdretvd^ acchddetvu^ (both at Majjh. ii. 1. 1, 


^ Skt. dcchd-, not Skt. dcchd-. 
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p. 344); ahhivadet'iui^ nlrdsetnd^ puridfipet^Ht^ ]}atltthdj)etiH(^ 
]}aJc7xhiil(:tiHf^ HU)idasseti)d^ s<fi)idd(fj>efvd^ sanudtt^JefjVd^ HCOJijHf- 
harhsetvd^ drcpeti^d' {dll at ^rajjli. ii. 1. 3, p. 354). 

In Fralcrit, AlVIg. and J8. and JM. use -tad frequently in 
place of -}/((, Thus Aj\Ig. uixuivttd = "^ujxmlfvd^ uffhlt.fd=^ 
^ uUt/dtDd^ n Djlidd ffd = ‘^0/ Idlujdtad^ dpli (dl ttd- = "^di^plidluyitady 
uttdmittd = '^uftidmii/ltad^ puyttpyaHtd^ ,* JS, 

dhvltid = "^((hivayltad^ y }J\ah Iftd = ilHndtad> ; J M. d/nf/j lftd'==^ 
"^dJiifnltad^ l)a<uudckhdittd=:z'^pr((tydk/(yd f/itad, h\)r details see 
Pisclud, 581-504. 

990a] 0(:a)uid: for -tad. 

Gerunds in -ya (for -tvd) from uncompoimded roots are not 
iin common, but are confined to a comparatircdy small nnml)er 
of verbs. Examples are: i. 27. 1, i. 48. 9, ii, 15. 1, ii. 52. 

84, vii. 72. 19; yrhyaf i. 29. 25, i. 43. 0, i. 49. 0, ii. 3. 34, iii. 08. 
13; drhja^ i. 30. 19, i. 48. 11, i. 70. 22, vii. 1. 11, vii. 8. 19, vii. 
23, 33, vii. 33. 8; tyajya^ i. 58. 11; y<(jy<'f^ SI. ii. 39. 10; tvdya^ 
ii. 75. 17; rnpya^ ii. 97. 12; yamyd^ iii. 69. 5; rfhdpyo^ ii. 14. 
22, iv. 25. 52, vi. 41. 3, vii. 23.^ 28; bihyjd^ vii, 15. 1; prcrhya^ 
vii. 37. 17; hddvyd^ vii. 23.’ 60 . The fixed iitimher of syllables 
is responsible in small measure for part of these, especially in 
the case of rtlidpyd. {yrlu/d. ocumrs so frequently that we can 
scarcely assign tliis as a cause). The fact that no gerund in 
-tod is quotable from the roots tod and nis accounts for ticdya 
and rmya respectively: the meter as regards tliese two is not a 
determining factor. The termination u-u'J at the close of the 
posterior pfida of a half-sloka is accountable for nsya^ ii. 52. 84; 
dr^yii^ i. 48. 11, vii. 8. 19, vii. 23. 33; [pnnyn^ lahliya. The 
first vipula is the cause of drhja at vii. 1. 11, for the second 

vipulfi (“u o ) is not as frequent after ‘J as is uu u v : see 

Hopkins, Eific, pp. 221, 235, 236, 448 (bottom), 449 (top), 450. 
Drhja^ ati. 30. 19, i. 70. 22, vii. 33. 8, andjt)rcc%« are in order 
to make the fifth syllable of a pathya pfida as the prior pacla of 
a half-sloka short. The remaining examples {usyu^ i. 27. 1, i. 
48. 9, ii. 15. 1, vii. 72. 19, tyajya^ [By* yuhtriif) are not 
metri causa. 


^ Grhya occurs so frequently in every book of the Rilmayania that it is 
not worth while to cite every passage in which it occurs, even in the 
first three books. 
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In Mbh. the same phenomenon occurs; for examples, Holtz- 
maim, p. 40. BhP. has hrtya at x. 32. 8. Whitney (l.c.) cites 
a few examples from Mann, AGS., SvU. As not used 

in Mahrirfistr! Prakrit, and only occurs in the gerunds hddua and 
(/(((hui. (=zkrttHl and ffcftvd respectively) in Sauraseni, Magadlil, 
and T)hakki Pkt., there is no need of citing instances where 
uncompounded verbs of these dialects have -ya for -tiHl. 
Examples where Prfikrit dialects other than these show -yd for 
-ted in uncompounded verbs are: AMg. pamc {= "^pasydf 
(dii'}ullyaf== "^(diinclya)^ Jdmy^^ JM. nioiiya ; JM. JS. yahlya 
( =: Epic yrhyct ) ; A. yenJiia, 

990b] Gerwuh urlth the negative pTefi:)ii a. 

Panini, vii. 1. 37, gives the rule that verbs compounded with 
the negative prefix a take the gerund in -tod, Kielhorn (Skt. 
Gr. §513 b) merely states that a, is permissible with either -tvd 
or -ya. He gives anltvd and aeorayitvd as instances where -tvd 
is used; others may be given : adrstvd (KuS. i. G, BhP. vi, 
5. 6, 11, 12; By. iv. 47. 7, v. 13. 38), avldit'vd (BhP. ix. 
18. 40), akrtvd (By. iv. 65. 30), ahaddhva (By. vi. 2. 11), aeln- 
tayitvd (By. vi. 56. 12, vi. 100. 45); ahatvd (By. iii. 23. 22); 
adar^ayltvd (By. vi. 65. 4). As examples where -ya is used 
he cites avinlya and aprahodh/ya ; but in any case the verbal 
prefixes vi- and pra- require the gerund in -ya: the only case 
of a gerund which has the negative prefix a as well as a verbal 
prefix, but the sufiix -tvd instead of -ya^ that I can cite for 
Sanskrit is asamepTsJpd^ By. iv. 67. 16, which is matched by 
Pfili amllakhhetvd (Andersen, Pali Reader^ jd. 3, line 18). 
Whitney vstates that the negative prefix a> (or aii) does not cause 
the gerund to take the form in -ya^ but cites acintya. as an 
exception. His exception is found at By. vi. 58. 51 ; and to it 
I can add from my collections only adrsya (v. 7. 16) and agrhya 
(vi. 101. 35). 

993a] Gerund in -yd (?). 

The comm, at ii. 39. 10 (By. ed. 1902) gives yojya as a 
variant to ynktvd of the text: yuktvd—yqjayltvd. yojya iti 
pdthe joi evain eva. SI, reads yojya. As far as the meter is 
concerned any one of these three readings satisfies the require- 
ments. Unless yojyd is a misprint (and the Bombay oblong text 
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does not lielp iis in this matter, for it has i/ojj/efi^ etc.), we have 
ail oKtraorcliBaiy archaism, for in RY. tlie -a of -i/<( is long in 
two-thirds of the cases, Tlie prolongation is found in AY. hut 
once, and that in a RY. passage (so Whitney). 

SECONDARY CONJUGATIONS. 

Intensive. 

lOKlh] <(rth^v jHirth'} jilv 

At i. no. IM jaj(^al<(n ocmirs instead of the regulai\/V7/v’o/<//. 

Desiderative. 

108Ga] 

Tlie irregular didJiakHi/dNil is found at iii, 08. 27. The coiniu. 
says ila(jdhu}n uudidnd syaH dn^fth. The future ro-to/c, i. Gl. 
19 (marked with an interrogation point in Y"hitney’s Root- 
Book, though the comm, explicitly glosses it hj rakslsydini)^ in 
place of oriksinye^^ is a precise analogy to dklhakfiyditti instead 
of dldhaksuydini. Accordingly it is somewhat doubtful 
whether jlj}ld<^yd.-}iiuii {lsi\)\\.)^ (Inlh<ilx.}iydnii (R.), and nnthdh- 
syant (GGS.), all of which AVhitney declares to be “jn'escmts 
witli -sya- blunderingly for are not to be regarded as 

futures with -.sv/r/- (tlirougli in place of -ninyff-. 

Causative. 

104r2ii] i^tmi in. -d'paya-. 

To AVhitney’s examples krldd]xrya^ jliuy ^nd.<Kksdpaya 
I can only add f((rjd])uyatl and hhartm]><( yati (both at vi. 34. 9). 
It is unnecGSsaiy to give Pfili and Prakrit examples, as this for- 
mation is a favorite in both. See Pischel, §§ 551-553. 

1043T'] Present nddd.le 'participle : -ana- for -rnmia-. 

Instances of this are faiidy nnmerous. Examples are : k>hha- 
ydndu^ i. 22. 7; p>rdTthaydnasya^ ii. 25. 38; cintaydna-^ i. 8. 2, 
ii. 64. 58, ii. 118. 38, hi. 55. 2, vii. 37^ 28; lol)hayd>iani^ hi. 
44, 5; vedaydnas^ vi. 67. 26. 

1050a] HUjrnatic future. 

Examples of this are frequent. Without pretending to com- 
l^leteness I cite : hpayisydnd^ ii. 9. 49; kdniyisyetsi,, ii. 12, 75; 


^ Not in Whitney’s Root-Book : it occurs at BhP. viii. 22. 85. 
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siaarayisyati^ iy, 1. 68; hhiksayhj/ati^ iy. 57. 3; Ian ff hay is- 
yati^ iy. 64. 15; ddrayisyami^ iy. 67. 17; sosayisyjcimf iv. 67. 
17, 22, yi. 21. 22, yi. 22. 1; sudhayisyatf iy. 65. 34; eiirnayis- 
yCtmi^ iv. 67. 18; kampayisytuni^ iv. 67. 22; dharayisyatl^ iv, 
67. 36; dvaija/yisy/dnri^ y. 62. 2; ddt 2 >ayisy/d)}i{^ yi. 13. 19; 
ksohhayisye^ yi, 21. 24; vddayhyjdnii^ yi. 24, 43; sanular- 
sayipjatl^ vi. 25. If); vartayisy/aHi^ yi. 33. 30; ddra,ykyi\ vi. 
60. 69; hodhayisjjatl^ vi. 60. 70; tarpayipjdnif yi. 60. SO; 
'idsajluyipjdmi,, yi, 63. 42; yodhciyhydnn'^ vi, 63. 43; 2 >dUMjis- 
yd ini ^ vi. 63, 52; samai/isydnii^ vi. 63. 52; finayisyati^ vi. 
101. 10; darmyisydrni^ vii. 98. 6. 

COMPOUNDS. 

• Form of prior member. 

an- stents. 

Although an an- stem, as prior member of a compound, regu- 
larly loses the nasal, td^'scm- at ii. 32. 38 ma'kes 'ttkylna-.^ a trans- 
fer to the a- declension from the accusative iiksdnain. 

is- ste)n^H, 

Arris makes a?ri- in the com 2 -)ouiid sa 2 }tam 2 ')t drew area sas at 
V. 45. 1 and in the compound arebnall at v. 53, 40. That is, 
arcis in these two instances is transferred to the i- declension. 

Case-forms as 2 yrlor member of eonq'tound. 

In the Veda all the oblique cases are so found (Whitney, Gr. 
§ 1250). The instances of nominatives thus occurring are con- 
fined to a few r- stems and are plainly devoid of functional 
significance (cf. mdtdqAtrbhydm ^ q^itros). In the epos, accord- 
ingly, the survivals of this idienomenon are confined wholly to 
compounds Avith an accusative : but some are of stereotyped 
character, and are no longer felt as compounds (such are 
qKttamga-., iiihahigal^na']-. Instances Avhere the compounds are 
felt to be such are fairly numerous. Examj)les are: pjathyami- 
cardm.^ ii. 30. 9; sdgorantgamdni^ ii. 49. 10, ii. 52. 3. 

Stem-finals in composition. 

1315a] an- stems. 

. As the final member of a compound, rdjan often loses its -n ; 
and so Ave find beside yuvardjdnam (ii. 4. 16) yuvardjas (v. 64. 
17), and beside siirardjnas (ii. 74. 17) surardjas (ii. 74. 19). 
Furthermore, we have 2 ^y<^dirdjdnas at i. 70. 28. 
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APPENDICES. 

G-ender.^ 

Ill R. a few words are of a gender different from that which 
they show in Classical Sanskrit. The following are worthy of 
mention : 

]ST((HV}(Ihu\ for famuihu*. 

At i. 71. 'M: }th(il(jU}H/fn)i is nnisculiue, as is shown hy u-ffttre 
agreeing witli it. 

At ii. 40. 0 (/afii* is mascmline unless (so SI., Jly. 187J1 and 
18R8) he a misprint for rm (the meter favors e.yd). 

Pifrlliid- is masculine at vi. 42. 10, as is shown hy its termh 
nation -fin, 

Mdsr.iiUne /or nmttr,' 

At i. 2. 9 mithtnta- is masculine as in Veda. This is shown 
by earcuitani,, which agrees with it. 

A^raniLq)nd(i- at i. 10. 15 is masculine as shown by its ter- 
mination -o, though at iii. 11. 47 it is neuter. 

At i. 45. 19 -sarpaPirfuiHl has a masculine pple. luinutntn 
agx^eeing with it. This is a sense-construction. P. has ’\uiniant\p 
i. 45. 20, corresponding to -(uUo, 

At i. 53. 19 ^ntdnl has a masculine adj. agreeing with it, 
namely, hhnsltfui. This is a case of attraction caused hy the 
masc. haydufon, (which depends on Htcffoil),^ in the next pada. 

Pern in i) le for neuter. 

The comm.,, i. 2. 6, gives valkald as a variant to -la)u of the 
text. 

Isfeiiter for niaseiiUue. 

At vi. 10, 10 occurs sarlsrpdiil. BR. mention the use of the 
word with this gender as found in the older language. 

JVeuter for ferninbie (?). 

Hanumaut says to Sita (v. 38. 3) ‘ you can’t cross the ocean 
because you’re a wom^n,’ strltrfm na tvani mmarthasi 

my arum xnjati d artiUini. 

Here the comm, gives the variant : 

strl tvaih na tu mjaartltam hl^ 


^ See also Hopkins, Epic, p. 264, footnote. 
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and says that samartham is for -thd^ and quotes Tirtha to the 
effect that the change of gender is archaic. Even with his 
reading we need resort to no such desperate shifting: join 
strltvani na tu samartJiavi hi ‘womanhood (1. e. womankind) 
is not able.’ 

Jheaehes of coni in ooi concortL 

These are not frequent. The following are of sufficient 
interest to justify their insertion : 

-Dual subject 'with jilural verb. 

If, with Bohtlingk, we regard snia at i. 31. 4 as a hnite verb, 
^ such a case is found here : 

imd'u sona nvunisdrdula 
kimlmrCiu saniMpdgatdu 
djndpaya 'nimdsTcstlia 
sdsanam havmdca him. 

If Sim were found elsewhere in H., as it is in Mbh., we might 
be justified in emending snm in this instance to scci ; but the 
comm, takes sma as a particle, and this seems wholly acceptable, 
and is supported somewhat by the variant of Gr, (at i. 34. 4), 
which has imdn dvdu. 

Dual subject with singular verb. 

At vi. 48. 16 we have an undoubted case of this in the words 
rdghardu pratyapadyata. In the verse vi. 6, which reads 

tasmhi. 'inkrste sahasd 
rdghavena sardsane 
rodasl sampaphdlew a 
^mrvatdS ca calcampire'^ 

we have perhaps rather to assume that rodasl is felt and used as 
a singular, as it undoubtedly is at BV. viii. 70 (59). 5. 

Fliiral subject with singular rerb. 

The diiambic rule is responsible for the following case : 

• astddasa hi varsdni 
' mama janmani gemyate^ iii. 47. 11. 

Hopkins, Epic, p. 245, gives other interesting examples of this 
kind, showing how grammar is subordinated to metrical exigen- 
cies. 



Dhc'KMiim^ of — I>y Professor Ckaavford 

IT. Toy, Harvard ITniversit}'. 

TitK tonus totem ” and ‘‘ totemisnP”’ have ])eon and still 
are used in s(nn‘ral diiForent senses. .Mr. Krazer in his Totfoi- 
Uhl s])ejiks of clan totems, sox totems, and individual tot(*ms; 
and, thoua*h ho observes that the second and third, of these arc 
not really totems, he continues to employ the terms, and they 
have ever sincu* been employed. As the precise meaning of the 
word totem’’ is not known, its employment is a matter of 
convention — we use it as we will. I>ut the things meant 

by the three terms mentioned above differ one from, another in 
some important respects. The lirst term designates a elan 
organization, the third has no bearing on the eommuiuil elan 
life, and the second is too vague to be signiheaut. It is desir- 
able in the interest of cleaimess to have different names for 
things so different, and, as the first of these varieties is by far 
the most important, it is better to restrict the terms ‘Hotem'” 
and ‘M;oteniism” to the elan organization, and to give otlior 
names to the other two sorts, and such is the tendency in recent 
discussions. W e may therefore reserve the designation ‘Hotein- 
ism” to indicate an exogamous organization in which a clan 
thinks itself allied by an intimate and sacred bond to a species 
of animal or plant or to some other natural object, every person 
male or female of the clan being born into the clan, all the mem- 
bers of the clan refraining from eating of the totem object when 
this is edible. What is called the individual or personal totem is 
not inherited but is chosen ])y the man liimself or by his parents 
or friends, and as a rule is not transmissible, nor does it affect 
marriage relations; it resembles, then, the clan totem only in 
the single point of involving an intimate relation between men 
*and a certain class of natural objects. We may call it a tute- 
lary spirit. Of the so-called “ sex totemism ” we have very little 
information. It has been observed so far only in Australia, and 
there only in a few places, and appears to have 310 influence what- 
ever on the social life of the tribe. It resembles the others in 
that it is marked by a special relation between human beings 
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and classes of animals or plants, but otherwise it seems to be 
without sociological signihcance, and, Avithout denying that it 
may prove to be important, it will here- be ignored. Exogamy 
is common^ assumed as a characteristic of clan totemism; 
though it has not been proved to exist everyAvhere, yet it is so 
generally found in communities in Avliich totemism in a strict 
sense exists tliat we are Avarfanted in regarding it provisionally 
as a characteristic of totemism. 

Further, it has lately been insisted that totemism must be 
kept apart from the general Avorship of animals and plants, of 
AA^hich there are examples all over the Avorld. The same remark, 
holds of the cult of family gods, of the organization of secret 
societies, of the employment of oaths, ordeals, colors, and of 
tlie' observation of omens from the appearances of animals or 
plants. In all these cases there is a relation to an animal; but 
they do not present the peculiar social characteristics of clan 
totemism. It is possible that they may be found, in .the last 
analysis, to be closely related to totemism. In the meantime it 
Avill conduce to clearness to keep them apart. 

The question qf the line of descent in early communities 
requires fuller examination than has yet been given it. In gen- 
eral in strictly totemic communities the descent is through the 
mother, and the pi’actice of exogamy is held by many to be 
immediately connected Avith this rule of descent. But as the 
facts are not fully known, it will be better to treat every case 
by itself, to inquire in each case hoAV descent is reckoned, and 
whether, if it be through the father, there are traces of its 
having been formerly through the mother. 

What seemed to be a revolutionary description of totemism 
was announced by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in their Avork on 
on The Native Tribes of Central Aiistralm (1899). Of the 
Arunta tribe, which apparently had a totemic constitution, they 
stated that marriage Avas permitted within the totem clan, and 
that it was not only allowed but A^^as in certain cases required 
that the clansmen should' eat of their totem. This description, 
the correctness of which is indisputable, seemed to some AAuiters 
to force us to a new definition of totemism, and to call for a 
I'e-examination of the Avhole subject. But a closer analysis of 
the facts, as given by Spencer and Gillen, has made it pi'obable 
that the condition of things in the Arunta tribe is not primitive, 
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that WG have in fact hero not the original form of totomistic 
organization, hut rather a developnient in whicli, some of tlie 
early charimteristics havci been modified. Thotigli the elans are 
lunv endogamous, there are signs that they were formerly 
exogamous; tlumgli tlioy now eat tlie totem, there, are lunts 
that this was not always tlie (*.ustoni. That is, we have appar- 
CTitly in this tribe an examph} of: a partial dissolution of 
. totemism.* 

Another instance of partial dissolution must probably ])e 
recognized in the ease of the Kwakiiitl tribes of Jlritish C-olum- 
bia rei)orte<l by Dr. Franz J>oas.‘ In these tribes, lie states, the 
clan is not held to be descended from the totem — to all ques- 
tions concerning t}u‘ origin of a totem he obtained in answer 
onl}” legends recounting how a mythical ancestor had received 
the crest of the clan from an animal. Such crests are noAV' 
placed on the fronts of houses and on totem poles. The legends, 
hoAvever, appear to involve belief in descent from a beast. Thus 
the ancestor of the hear clan was transformed, hy association 
with a bear, into the shape of that animal, and a magical cei’e- 
mony was necessary to restore liis Iniman forni. Obviously the 
bear was the ancestor. This story is quit(‘. of a ])ioce with those 
that are told of the Arunta mythical ancestors, among whom 
changes from man to beast and from beast to man were frequent 
and facile: As to individual guardian spirits, these are found 
alongside of the clan totem, and doubtless had a dilferent origin. 
It may be added that the ‘‘ totem posts,’’ with their elaborate 
heraldic devices, though they do not absolutely involve descent 
from beasts, accord naturally with that hypothesis, and indeed 
receive from it their easiest explanation. It appears, then, that 
neither the Arunta conditions^ nor those of British Columbia 
call for a modification of the current definition of a totemic clan. 

The necessity of recognizing the process of dissolution has 
been brought out in recent works. Dissolution is a general 
social phenomenon, but it is only of late years that its import- 
tan ce in the study of totemism has been recognized. It has 
become apjwent that in every case of an apparently totemistic 
cult it is necessary to inquire whether this represents the earliest 

* See the criticisms in FoVk~Lore^ 11, 65 ff. bxiA. L'Ann^e Sociolog. 5, 
82 If. 

- In U, S. Nat. Mus. Report^ 1895, p. 828. 
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form or is a modili cation of early forms induced by social pro- 
gress. There are hundreds of examples of animal cults in the 
world, exhibiting many slight differences in detail, some of 
them appearing to approach very near totemism. There may 
always be, of course, a question whether any incomplete form 
is pi’eparatory to or consequent on the more developed form; 
this question can be answered only by a full examination of all 
the facts accessible, 

E,ecent writers have announced a good munj theories of the 
origin of totemism. The most of these may be included in two 
classes : those which deduce the institution from an individual 
custom, and those which refer it to an original clan usage. "We 
may briefly mention the principal varieties under these heads. 

Proceeding from the sociological view that the family and 
the clan are founded by individuals, it is natural to suppose that 
such may be the origin of totemistic organizations. A totem 
clan is in fact simi)ly a clan Avith a peculiar relation to same 
natural object; if Ave can account for the origin of clans in 
general, it Avill remain only to ash hoAV such bodies came to 
believe that they had a peculiar connection Avith an animal or a 
plant. One vieAV, Avhich has been provisionally indorsed by Dr. 
E. B. Tylor, is based on a Melanesian custom: a man announces 
that after death he Avill take the form of this or that animal or 
plant; his descendants Avill revere the object in question as the 
embodiment of the spirit of the ancestor, and thus the man 
becomes the founder of. a totemic family,^ A similar theory is 
that Avhich is suggested by Hill-Tout^ from the custom of cer- 
tain village communities in British Columbia, in AA?^hich the indi- 
vidual mark is said to pass into the clan mark ; for some reason 
a man chooses an animal or plaift for his special friend and 
device, and, if he is a prominent man, his example may be fol- 
loAved and the totem clan arises. A somewhat different form of 
this individual theory is suggested by the Avell knoAvn custom of 
many American Indian tribes, among Avliom the youth after 
fasting and Avatching sees in a vision the animal or other object 
Avhich is to be his personal protector ; and, as in the cases men- 
tioned above, it is assumed that any one Avho should found a 
family might hand down his protecting spirit to his descendants 


^ Jour, AntJir, Inst,, 28. Cited in Folk-Lore, 18, 868. 
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and become tlie founder of a totem clan.* A similar custoiii of 
choosing a i)rotecting >s])irit exists, according to Hose and 
IVfcDongall, among the Sea. Dyaks: the s})irit appears in a 
dream to a man, l)e(*<)mes his protector, and tlie man’s descend- 
ants may share in the l)enetits of this protection, Jiiid thus a 
totemic eonuminity may arise.** A different line of development 
a[)pears in the suggestion of IMr. IST. \V. Tliomas that the t<u.em 
may have originated with the magi(*al apparatus of certain men, 
thm apparatu.s consisting of jjarts of an animal — tin* animal 
would thus l)(*conie sacre<l, a sort of magical socic^ty would be 
formed owing its origin to some individual magician, and a 
magical totemic clan would l)e (U'eated.** Mr. Herbert Spcneer, 
as is well known, referred the origin of totemism to an e])ithet 
or nickname given to a man as eharac^t eristic of his qualities, 
the name being generally that of an animal or })]ant; the man 
after his death, the supposition is, would be revered, and would 
be identiiied with the object whose name he bore, and so the 
animal ancestor would be conceived of. Finally under this 
head may be mentioned the earlier theory of J. Ih Frazer that 
the totem object is the locus of the hidden soul. Frazer’s very 
interesting collection of exam])les of the hcdief in hidden souls 
(ill his Golden Jinug/i) is well known. 

All these theories are, of course', mere hypotlieses — no exam- 
ple has yet been produ(*ed of the actual rise of a totem clan 
from such individual action. There is doubtless much in 
savage life to suggest and support this hypothesis, and the fact 
that it has commended itself to so many observers entitles it to 
respectful consideration. Against it, liowever, a number of 
objections have been urged. Those who hold that uterine 
descent is the rule in early societies find herein a fatal objection 
to the theory. If a man is to found a elan, it must he by male 
descent; otherwise the clan would s])eedily be broken up into 
fragments by the presence of women of various grou2:)S, whose 
children belong to the group of the mother. The rule of 
descent, as is remarked above, cannot be said to be perfectly 
well established; hut the number of cases in which uterine 

^ See, for example, Miss Alice Fletcher, in Froc. Amer. Assoc, for 
Adv. of Science, 45, 10. 

® Jonrn. Antlir, Inst., 31, 196. 

^ Man, 1902, No. 8o. 
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descent exists among low tribes is so great that many writers 
are disposed to consider it the prevailing rule. Leaving this 
point aside, there is another difficulty, of a serious character, 
in tliis hypothesis. Systems of tutelary spirits of individuals 
are found, so far as we know, only in relatively advanced tribes, 
in such as are partly agricultural (as the Sea Dyaks), or such 
as have advanced beyond the hunting stage (as in Melanesia), 
or such as possess the elements of civilization (as some of the 
North American tribes in the United States). In all such case>s 
it l)ecomes a question whether the individualistic system is not 
later and higher than the totemic constitution proper. Accord- 
ing to Miss Fletcher and others, the procedure of the young 
Indian, when lie sets out in obedience to a dream or vision to 
find his protector, is marked by deep seriousness and a high 
degree of reflection, traits that are not found in the lowest 
stratum of life. Doubtless the influence of individual men has 
been great. But in historical times we find that the achieve- 
ment of individual leaders lies rather in the modification of 
existing forms and ideas than in the creation of new systems, 
and such we should suppose to have been the case in the earlier 
period. Messrs. Spencer and Gillen remark that in the central 
Australian tribes the leaders, commonly old men, appear to have 
introduced reforms or modifications in customs from time to 
time; but these have apparently not touched the essential prin- 
ciples of the tribal life. In the absence of definite information, 
therefore, the jn’oi^osed theory of individual origination of 
totemism cannot be regarded as satisfactory. All that we know 
of social history leads us to regard customs and organizations 
as the . slow . growth of generations or centuries, beginning and 
developing we hardly know how, making themselves felt by 
faint suggestions and minute movements, and taking definite 
shape only after a great lapse of time. This fact does not 
stand in opposition to the view, held by some, that the original 
community was a patriarchal familj^-, consisting of a man with 
a wife, or several wives, and maintaining itself as a unity. 

Passing now from these theories of individual origin, we find 
among recent works suggestions of a different sort. It is a not 
unnatural view that totemism arises from the deliberate choice 
of a clan. Every group of early men, it may , be supposed, 
would naturally seek a powerful extra-human protector, and to 
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this Ginl would turn to one of the objects that it had come to 
invest with power, and with which it felt itself to have some 
relation — ordinarily an animal or a plant. Animals would be 
comadved of as beinjj^ or^aiiii^ed in clas.ses or communities sim- 
ilar to those which existed amon<j^ men. The human clan w'ould 
enter into an alliance with the animal clan, would take its name, 
would rct(a.rd it with r(‘verence, and when it wa-s edible, would 
refrain from usiu»: it^ as an article of food. When the clan 
had oiuM^ ])(‘(‘ome identitied with the animal clan, the totem, 
under the existing; rule of ex()<:^amy, would attach itself fo the 
totem group. The totein, helonging to the human clan, would 
he inherited by every now-borii child. Thus we should have all 
the recognized characteristics of the totem clan. 

In this simple and attractive theory one feels that difficulty is 
made by the supi)Osition of deliberate choice. Customs, as is 
remarked above, are not invented. It is doubtful whether a 
single example ciin be found of community’s deliheratedy 
choosing a god or a religion, and certainly such mode of ])rb- 
cedure is scarcedy conceivable in the ease of very early peoples. 
Further, the })eculiar relation between man and the totem object 
is here supposed to be later than the formation of the clan. 
This is a point as to which no definite opinion can now be pro- 
nounced, hut the ])rol)al>ility is that the peculiar attitude of 
men toward the animals about them began with the earliest 
human life and grew with htiman organization. All the laws 
that govern savage life — exogamy, uterine descent, kinship with 
animals — probably had their origin in conditions and feelings 
that belong to the very first stages of human existence. To 
this theory, further, the same objection may be urged that has 
been supposed to tell against the individualistic hypothesis, 
namely that, if uterine descent were the rule, the choice of a 
totem object by a clan would be impossible. Other clans would 
act in the same way and their \vomen would carry their totems 
to neighboring tribes, and it would be impossible to maintain 
totemic unity in any given clan. The objections to this hypoth- 
esis are strong enough to make us look elsewhere for the expla- 
nation of totemism. 

Mr. Frazer’s earlier view has already been mentioned.' 
Messrs. Spencer and (.Tillen’s account of the Arunta tribe led him 


^ For a criticism of this view see Folk-Lore, 13, 359 ff. 
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to adopt another theoiy. The function of the Arunta totem 
group, it seemed to him, is to procure food for the tribe. Every 
totem group performs magieal ceremonies for the purpose of 
securing an abundant supply of its own totem object, animal or 
plant. To it -is assigned the duty of l)ringing to the common 
store the. products of its hunting or gathering. Every clan has 
to introduce its own variety of food by a solemn ceremony of 
eating. The kangaroo, for example, is forbidden food to the 
other clans of the tribe until the kangaroo clan, in the ])erson 
of its elders, has first tasted the flesh of the animal ; after this 
the flesh is free to the other clans but forbidden to the kangaroo 
clan. Thus every clan is of the nature of a magical society. 
By some means, Mr. Erazer supposes, a system of economic 
cooperation was established, an admirable method for assuring 
a sufficiency of food to the tribe. Such a system might be 
economically effective, but it does not appear to explain totem- 
ism. It is found, as far as we know, only in this one small 
group of tribes, and indeed supposes a degree of reflection and 
capacity of cooperation that we should not expect among 
savages. Moreover, the Arunta system has traces of a process 
of disintegration. It seems more likely that the solemn tasting 
of the animal or plant hy the principal clan is a .development 
out of an earlier stage in which the clan refrained from eating 
of its totem object. The theory in question would not account 
satisfactorily for the sense of kinship between animal and man, 
and the belief that the clan is descended from an animal ances- 
tor. The beginning of totemism must be sought* in a period 
when it was perfectly natural for men to regard themselves as 
the kinsmen of beasts, and when they regarded beasts as 
invested with some peculiar powers — when it was possible for 
men to regard animals as the creators of things and the foiuiders 
of institutions. 

Mr. Erazer has combined his earlier theory with his later one 
by the suggestion that the soul hidden in an animal was trans- 
mitted from generation to generation and became as it were the 
soul of the clan. The Arunta view is that birth is the result of 
the entrance of the spirit of an ancestor into the body of a 
woman; every child is thus the re-incarnation of an animal 
ancestor — a man of the kangaroo clan regards himself as iden- 
tical with the kangaroo. Thus the identity between clan and 
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animal would be established, and thus we might aeeount for the 
})artial prohibition of eating the. elan totem. Yet it is not clear 
why such identity between the elan and its totem should impose 
on the human grou[> the duty of securing its totem object as 
food for the tribe. The theory of ro-im‘arnation is- found among 
otluu* savage tribes; hut it is a distinct thing from totemism, 
and must he reganh^d as one of t])<‘ minuu-ous conceptions held 
by savages as lo tin* relation b(‘twc‘en animals and men. 

Tn Dr. Fraz(‘r’’s later theory the assumptdon of a formal alli- 
ance l>ctwt‘en clans for c(‘onomi(* purposes may he omitted while 
the ecommiit* feature is in other rc^gards retained. Modern 
ant]iro])ologists are inclined to Iiold that tlie starting-point of 
social organimtioii was the necessity of procuring food, lliis 
view Professor Ifaddon has taken as the basis of a theoTy of 
totemism.^ Primitive man, he remarks, moved about in small 
groups or in a limited area, living mainly on one kind of food; 
and as, according to savage ideas; food does not grow of itKself 
but nature must be assisted by magi(t, each group would become 
a magical society, and would devote its magical ccu'cmonies to 
the increase of its particular kind of food; it would thus have 
its own specialty in food-magic, and would be brought into 
sympathetic relation with a particular group, or with several 
gToups, of animals or plants; and the human group would nat- 
urally be named by outsiders from its animal or vegetable 
group. (Mr. lIad<loTi liolds, however, that the association of a 
group of men with a groiij) of animals or plants is earlier than 
the performance of magical ceremonies for increase of food.) 
The name being hxed, uyths to account for its origin would 
spring up as a matter of course. Mr. Haddon thus supposes 
that the names come to the human groups from without; and 
he would assume that the saeredness of the totem arose entirely 
from long-established custom. In this way the fact might be 
accounted for that a group-name represents not what the clan 
eats hut what it does not eat — that is, the conception of kinship 
with the totem would lead to a prohibition of eating it. Exog- 
amy, Mr. Haddon would doubtless hold, is a -development 
independent of totemism, though arising in the same general 
period of society. 


1 See Proc. of Brit. Assoc.., 1902, and Folk-Lore^ 13, 393 ff. 
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Tliis hypothesis is stated hy Professor Haddon only as a 
“guess”; in the nature of the case it has no dehnite historical 
basis. In connection with it may be mentioned Mr. Lang’s 
“ guess.” Mr. Lang objects to Haddon’s theoiy merely that it 
is too narroAv in that it derives the name from food alone. He 
himself would extend the area of origin — a name, he thinks, 
might be based on a fancied jdiysieal resemblance to an animal, 
or on some assumed trait of character vi>sible in a particular 
species of animal — cunning, cruelty, cowardice, strength. The 
names, he assumes, like T)r: Pladdon, to have been given from 
without — that is, they were in effect nicknames given by hos- 
tile clans, though the names need not have been derisive. He 
supports this Anew by citing from J. 0. Dorsey a list of Siouan 
names, among which are found “Breaker of LaAv,” “Bad 
Nation,” “Eats No Geese,” “Smellers of Fish”; and with 
these he compares the French hlasons and certain parish sobi'i- 
quets in Avestern England, such as “ Rogues,” “ Stags,” “Bull- 
dogs,” “Bone Pickers,” “Cheese Eaters”; alongside of the 
Australian “ Avitchetty -grubs ” he finds that the natives of a cer- 
tain English village, in Avhich the potato grub abounds, are 
styled “ tater-grubs.” (Mr. Marett reports similar sobriquets 
from the islands of J<Srsey and Guernsey, only the gTOups are 
fi'iendly, and the nicknames are good-natured.) Mr. Lang holds 
that early men wandered about in small groups, every separate 
group, in accordance with Darwin’s view, being patriarchal and 
polygamous, the young men, driven away by the jealousy of 
the patriarch, Avoukl have to go abroad for wives, and the 
groups Avould be exogamous, but not toteraistic. In the natui’al 
•intercourse between the various communities thus fonned sobri- 
quets dei'ived from various sources are imposed on the* groups 
by their neighbors and come to be generally accepted. Such 
exogamous local groups Mr. Lang calls “local animal-named 
groups ” ; these latter (from Avhatever cause) Avere heterogeneous 
— each one contained what later because different totem groups ; 
to secure peaceful betrothals one local group made comiubium 
with its neighbor, and these two became phratries of a local 
tribe; the two phratries would at first probably contain the 
same names, but as intertotemic mandage was not alloAved, this 
arrangement of clans within the phratries Avas changed so that 
the same, totem should not occur in both phratries. Assuming 
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that descent was reckoned tlirougli the inot]u3r, Mr. Lang hnds 
tlie ground of the |)ro]iil)ition of intertoteinic marriage in the 
fact of kinship; he, like iVIr. Darwin, does not think the idea 
of female kinshi]) too abstract for that stage of society. He 
adds, however, that tin* })hratry prohibition may be the survival 
of the old local sol)ri(|uet-grou}) prohibition and that the totem 
})rohibition is an ^‘aspect of tiu* perhaps later tot(‘m taboo, 
which e.vt(*uds to marriagi* within the totem name as well as to 
the ])rohihition against killing and eating tJie totami animal.’’ 

These hypotheses, or “guess(^s,’' of Prof(‘ssor Iladdon ami 
Mr. Lang meet the re<pnremeiits of the (juestion in so far as 
they refer the origin (d‘ totemisni to the action of groups, and. 
as they derive the names from social eonditions. Lut the 
hypothesis that the names are given from without makes a dilii- 
cult}^ There is no delinite historical i)roof of such a method 
of naming. The examples of nicknames cited from European 
and Indian societies are hardly relevant; the customs existing 
in an English country parish cannot he regarded as authority 
for very early times; and as to the Indian names, neither their 
meaning nor their origin is precistdy known. In the list of clan 
names of North American tribes (as, for example, those given 
by Dr. Boas) there is no sign that totem clans think of their 
names as anything hut native. We lack a full investigjition of 
the meaning and origin of clhu names; but in many cases they 
are derived from names of places, not infrequently they mean 
simply “people.” The case of tlie Eskimo is sometimes adduced, 
the term “ Eskimo ” being ai)plied to these people by adjoining 
tribes; but the Eskimo know that their true name is “Inauit,” 
and the other, coming froin. without, they do not acknowledge. 
It is doubtless true that names are given to people by foreigners, 
but such foreign designations are not adopted by the people so 
named; possibly an example of adoption may be found here 
and there under peculiar circustances, but such cases would not 
prove the rule. We callgjfche j^eople of Holland “Dutch,” but 
that name has never been recognized by them. 

Mr. Haddon’s supposition that every clan is characterized by 
its connection with a particular sort of food, is, as Mr. Lang- 
observes, too narrow. It is not likely that a gi’oii]) would con- 
fine itself to a particular food; the fact appears to be that a 
clan eats everytliing within reach. There would indeed be a 
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general difference of food between coast clans and interior 
clans; but sucli difference is not actually indicated in clan names, 
nor would it in any case account for the great mass of totem 
designations. Mr. Lang’s extension of the field supplies an 
origin for a greater number of names, but still leaves a consid- 
erable number not accounted for. 

These two theories, further, hardly explain satisfactorily the 
intimate relation that exists between a clan and its totem. The 
supposition is that when a group became definitely associated 
Avith an animal or plant, myths Avould arise to account for the 
fact, the totem animal would come to be thought of as ancestor 
and creator, and would be regarded Avith reverence. But it 
does not seem likely that the profound totemistic feeling AA^hich 
actually exists could have its origin at so late a period of social 
development, and could be based on a relation or a name Avhich 
AA^as imposed on the clan from without. We shoAild naturally 
go back leather to the earliest conceivable period of human 
society, Avhen kinship betAveen men and other objects Avas a 
natural, or perhaps necessary, element of human thought. It 
is in favor of this latter view that animal names preponderate 
among totem designations, although even in hunting tribes the 
food is very largely vegetable. By this view also, a natural 
explanation is offered of totemic names taken from inedible 
things, such as heavenly bodies, natural forces, and inorganic 
things — sun, moon, wind, thunder; all these might be objects 
of i^everence in early times, might be regarded as persons, and 
supposed to stand in near relation to the group. A religious 
element v^ould seem to be involved in the beginnings of totem- 
ism. While the economic and other sociological conditions are 
important, it Avould be a mistake to ignore that attitude of the 
savage toward nature Avhich dcA^elops into religion. 

There are . other points in Avhich Mr. Lang’s theory appears 
not to be adequate. It accounts for early organization in phra- 
tries (a widely diffused system), but it does not explain why, 
when the connubium is established betAveen two iDhratries, 
phratry exogamy is obligatory and not merely permissible. It 
is observed by Mr. IsT. W. Thomas (in Man^ January, 1904) that 
Mr, Lang, in agreeing that the local animal-named group did not 
develop totemism, tacitly concedes that the animal name alone is 
not adequate to produce the totemistic organization. 
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Finally may l>e mentioimcl theories that derive totemism from 
some sort of elan-mark. Pi'^ofessor F. ]Max ]\[illler (in his 
Contrih. to the Sclencv of Mythoh, i. 198 if.) suggests that a 
totem was origiiiall}^ a tribal emblem, the figure of an animal 
or other object set U[) in front of a settlement as a sort of 
heraldi(i d(‘viee — in time th(‘ object so represented ^yould come 
to be r(*garde<l as a header and finally as an ancestor and there- 
fore as sacnsl — and the tribe would abstain from using it ns an 
article of food. A])paivntly of a similar (‘harae-ter is the 
hypothesis staUsl in the artich* Her Ursprung des Totem- 
ismus” (in Jalrrh. f. Vvryloieh.. IlveJetHinmoi^eJtaff, 1902),^ 
Ai)art from tlie fact that totemism is often found without the 
clan-juark, the defect of sucli theories is that the.y do not satis- 
factorily account for the intimate relation existing between the 
clan and tlie totem. This relation can hardly have been based 
on the accidental choice of an animal or otlier objects as the 
emblem or mark of the clan, but must rest originally on a con- 
viction of the existence of kiiishi}) between linmau and other 
groups of ohjeerts. 

This brief survey of theories of the origin of totemism sug- 
gests a number of questions which can only he mentioned here. 
Ts exogamy prior to the totemistic organization? Is thd ado]>- 
tion of a tutelary animal later than totemism ? and does it rep- 
resent a higher conception of the relation between man and the 
powers about him ? Is a process of evolution in totemism 
going on continually, involving disintegration or dissolution .or 
modification ? What is the social and religious effect of the 
constant shifting of tribal organizations which is said to he 
going on in America and elsewhere ? Ckin wo speak of a totem- 
istic cult ? and is it true that a totemistic animal or plant has 
ever developed into a god ? 

These and other related questions yet await full examination. 
Take, for example, existing views of the origin of clan exogamy. 
This has been explained as an extension of family feeling: a 
natural instinct, it is said, opposes the intermarriage of mem- 
bers of the same household, and, when the family grew into a 
clan, the same feeling of repugnance would keep apart the 


^ This article, to which my attention has recently been 'Called, I have 
not yet been able to consult. 
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members of the clan. But this view credits early man with a 
delicacy of feeling that we have no right to assume, and, in 
point of fact; marital relations between members of the same 
family are found even in civilized communities (Egyptians, 
TTebrews), to say nothing of savage tribes. A modili cation of 
this theory represents the repugnance to interfamilial marriage 
or inter-clan marriage as due to the dread felt by men of the 
sacred or magical influences or qualities of women. Mr. Craw- 
ley, who has presented this view (in his JR/x^flc Jlose) at 
great length and with great ability, supposes that the line of 
demarcation between the two sexes was first drawn by tlie 
difference of their industrial occupations; this difference kept 
them apart in actual life, so that each sex seemed strange to the 
other, and, as to the savage the strange is dangerous, women 
wei*e esteemed by men a source of danger, and taboos were 
imposed on them; this feeling of antagonism naturally was 
directed especially against members of the same family, and as 
men had to have wives, these had to be sought outside the 
family, and thus the rule of exogamy was gradually established. 
This theory is based on well-known facts, but it hardly accounts 
satisfactorily for exogamy. It has been urged (by Durkheim, 
Folk-Loce^ 14, 423) that the antagonism between the sexes, as 
explained by Ci*awley, should be mutual; but it appears that it 
is chiefly the men who* are afraid of the women, and it is by 
men that the taboos are imposed. This objection, however, 
does not seem important when it is remembered that the control 
of society, in the lowest strata known to us, is in the hands of 
men — the opinion of women is not formulated. A more serious 
objection lies in the doubt whether the cause assigned is suffi- 
cient to account for the fact. In savage societies the relations 
between the sexes, except where they are controlled by marriage- 
laws, are fi'ee to the point of license — there is no sign of mutual 
dread, nor do the customs and laws, as a rule, undertake to 
regulate inter-sexual relations except in the case of marriage. 
While, therefore, Mr. Crawley’s elucidations of inter-sexual 
taboos are valuable, we must look elsewhere for the origin of 
the rule of exogamy. Mr, Lang’s view (given in Man, Dec. 
1903) is stated above, wdth the objections which have been 
made to it. None of these explanations has proved generally 
acceptable, and the question must be regarded as still undecided. 
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Tlie above survey sliows sufficiently tbe divergencies of opin- 
ion «*imong coini)etent writers on tlie origin of totcuiism. When 
the known pjienoniena are so differently inter]>reted5 the infer- 
ence cun only l)e that data are lacking to establish a satis- 
factory theory. Hie discussions of the subject turn largely 
on th(‘ nature ainl genesis of primitive so<nal groujis, a point on 
wliich ^yv do not find unanimity among eitlnu’ sociologists or 
studcuits of tin* liistory of religion. Is tin* pliratry, for c‘xani- 
]>Ie, earlier or lat(*r tlian the (*lanV advocates of liotli views 
are to he found, and the ({iiestion cannot lx* said to he decid(*d. 
Yet, until tliis point and otliers of a similar character are settled, 
we cannot liojie to make jirogress in the investigation of toteni- 
ism. AYhat is needed, therefore, is a more thorough inquiry 
into the nature of early social organi^sations. Tlie inquiry 
sliQuld take the form of collecting all accessible facts, and 
setting forth the actual existing state of things. There is, of 
course, no objection to hypothetical eonstnietions of jirehistoric 
conditions; but sucli constructions must depend mainly on 
present facts, and the lirst duty is to gather and arrange these 
facts. All human customs, so far as we know, are siicial and 
communal. Even wliere. men wander about in small isolated 
groups (as is said to be the case with the Eiiegians and a few 
other peoples), it is clear that the usages are not {leculiar to tlie 
detached groups, but have the sujiport and sanction of a larger 
community. The social constitution of all known groups, large 
small, bears the marks of lioary antiquity. The widest 
possible comparison of phenomena is necessary in order that we 
may penetrate behind the vail that divides the present from 
the past. 

This study of early group-life is not tlie only thing necessary 
for the elucidation of totemism — this latter presents a very 
peculiar phase of social organization. It is now generally 
recognized that totemism is only one form of a widely diffused 
cult of natural objects, which embraces many varieties. These 
latter shade into one another in various details, some of them 
seeming to approach totemism, otliers standing at a great remove 
from it. There is particularly the class of tutelary sjiirits or 
animals, referred to above; these are connected sometimes with 
the individual, sometimes with the family, sometimes with a 
larger group. The known examples of all such cults and rela- 
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tions should he collected and arranged both according to dis- 
tinctness of relation between man and natural object, and accord- 
ing to geographical distribution. A particular point to be had 
in mind is the relation between totem animals and various 
animal gods that appear in later stages of society. 

Other ])(>ints connected with totemism would present them- 
selves in the course of such an investigation. The sacramental 
eating of the totem animal has been made, as we know, the 
basis of large theories of sacrifice. Many examples of solemn 
eating of an animal are found among low tribes, and it is desir- 
able that all such instances should be brought together and 
compared with the more obvious cases of sacramental feasting. 
The nature of magic-societies and of secret societies in general 
must be investigated. Finally, especial attention should be 
paid to the phenomena connected with the dissolution or deca- 
dence of totemism; it is sometimes in the struggle to maintain 
life and in the pangs of dissolution that we can discover the 
essential nature of a custom or an institution. 



I)[fferenCi^8 TatjahHj and Bimnan . — By I)i\ Frank 

R. Blakr, Johns II()])kiiis University, J^altiniore, McL 

Ok hii*g(‘ nuniht'r of lun^iiue;i‘s wliicli are spokcni in tlie 
.Phili])pine Islainls, tli(‘ two most important are witliout douht 
".rii^tcalo^ and .Bisayan, J'^agalog is tin* language of })er]iaps the 
most highly (*ultivat(‘(l trihe in the Ar(*lii}>elago, and is spokcm in 
the eapital eity of i\Ianila, throughout iniddh* Luzon, ami on the 
coasts of iMin<loro and some of tlie smaller islands south of 
Luzon. Bisayan in its various dialects, (,-ehuan, Panayan, Ilili- 
gayna, Samaro-Leytean, etc., forms the language of the Bisayan 
Islands, and of the north and east coasts of Mindanao, and is 
spoken by more peo])le than any other Philippine dialect. 

As is the case with all the languages of the Archipelago, 
these two idioms belong to the same family of speech, the 
Malay o-Polynesian, and the relation subsisting between them is 
very close and intimate. The two languages present the same 
general grammatical chara(*teristics, 

1) Roots are for the most j)art dissyllabic, c. g. Tag. (jnwd 

Slo,’ Avrite,’ haui ‘■eat;’ Bis. hithat Slo,’ fndat ‘write,’ 

ka(>)i 

2) Derivation is accomplished: 

(o) By means of various formative ])rehxes, inlixes and suf- 
fixes, wdiicli are in a large number of eases identical in the two 
languages, e. g. active verbal prefixes ina<j^ nian^ pa^ nuihi^ 
)nii(fpa^ niaki ; active verbal prefix and infix nni; the common 
passive particles, prefixed /, and suffixed an ; the nominal pre- 
fixes, ka^pala^ taga ; the adjectival prefix nn(^ etc. 

(/>) By varioiis forms of reduplication; a diminutive meaning 
is imparted to adjectives in both languages by reduplicating the 
root, e. g. Tag. madtlm-ifhn ‘rather black,’ from nia-it'un; 
‘black;’ Bis. 'niaAtoni-itom irom iha-itom ; complete reduplica- 

’ As the accentuation of Bisayan words varies greatly according to the 
place ill which the language is spoken (cf. Encarnacion, jL)iccionaTio 
Bisaya-EfipafioJ, 3'^ ed., Manila, 1885, Advertencias Preliminares II), the 
Bisayan words in this paper are given without accent marks, except in 
certain dialectic forms. 
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tion of a noun often imparts the idea of ‘ every,’ e. g. Tag. 
iujaicdtlaic'^ ‘every day’ from udaw ‘day;’ Bis. adlawadluw 
from adlcm. 

3) Inflection strictly speaking is confined to the pronouns. 

4) The verb has usually the passive form, the object of the 
action or some accessory circumstance of the action being naade 
the sul)ject; e. g. the sentence ‘Cain killed Abel’ would be ren- 
dered by ‘Abel was killed by Cain,’ Tag. si Abel ay pinatdy nl 
Vain. The active is eniidoyed only when the agent of the 
action is specially emphasized, or when the object of the action 
is something indefinite, e. g. ‘he killed a man,’ Tag. slydCy 
punymatdy nauy tdwod In other words the most important 
or most emphatic element in tlie sentence is made the subject, 
and the verb put in the form required by that subject. 

5) An extensive use is made of certain particles, Tag. na ; 
Bis. nya to connect the parts of speech which modify each 
other, such as nouns and adjectives, adjectives and adverbs, verbs 
and adverbs, etc. ; e. g. ‘ good man ’ is in Tagalog uiabktl -ng 

in Bisayan, niaayo-ng tao or viaayo nga tao ; ‘ larger, more 
large ’ is in Tagalog Idlo-ng inalaVt.^ in Bisayan laln-ng dako.'' 

The two languages then are as closely related perhaps as 
Spanish and Italian or German and Dutch, but there are a num- 
ber of important differences between them. 

In the first place the two vocabularies, while possessing a 
large stock of common material, differ in many particulars. 
This is true not only in the case of presentive words, i. e. nouns, 

^ This d is used to represent the Tagalog r, which is derived from inter- 
vocalic d, and is, according to the Spanish grammarians, a sound 
between d and r. 

2 With this prevalence of passive construction is to be contrasted the 

use of tlie passive in Arabic. Here, if the agent is expressed, the con- 
struction must be active, e. g^ JjCS qatala qd'dmi lidhtla 

' Cain killed Abel.’ The passive form can be used only when the agent 
is understood, thus being a variety of intransitive verb (cf . my paper on 

the Internal Passivein Semitic. JAOS.yYolxxii, p. 45)e.g. JjCS 

qiLtila'rrajuhc' the msnawsis killed.' 

3 Compare the use of the izdfet in modern Persian ; ‘ pure water ’ is 

not simply JL db pdk, but JL of dbd pdk with a connective par- 
ticle i between db ‘water’ ^ndpdk ‘.pure.’ Cf. Salemann u. Sliukovski, 
Pp'sische Gramviatik, Berlin, 1889, p. 80, §16. ^ 
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adjectives, and verbs, where, especially in nouns, we hud differ- 
ent words for the same idea even in the most closely related 
languages and dialects,^ but also in that of symbolic vmrds, /. c. 
pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, and adverbial ])articles. 

In Tagalog the word for ‘shirt,’ which constitutes about one- 
half of the ordinary (hvilized male Filipino’s costume, the gar- 
ment being worn Avith its tails or skirts hanging dowirover the 
other half, the trons(U\s, is hado ; in Bisayan it is slnlna: the 
common adjm^tives ‘good’ and ‘bad’ are in 'Tagalog aiahatl and 
in Bisayan aaan/a and ilaahia : the or<litiary verb ‘do, 
make ’ is in Tagalog in Ihsayan ui.aijdafh<(f, 

\\’’ith regard to symbolic words, it is to be noted that the 
demonstrative pronouns, and in the case of the Oebuan dialect 
the interrogative pronouns, are differeiit, e. g. ‘this’ is in Taga- 
log yan or if 6, in Bisayan kuii or suR according to the' dialect; 
‘who’ is in Tagalog daio, iu (?ebxian Bisayan klnsa. The con- 
junction ‘and’ is iu Tagalog at, in (•ehuau ur/, in the Panayan 
and Hiligayna dialects kay, probably a contraction of the two . 
particles ka and ag. 

The sounds employed by the tAA’^o languages are practically the 
same, and cognate Avords are usually identical. A Tagalog i, 
however, is frequently represented by a Bisayan tc or o, e. g, 
the Avord for ‘one’ is in Tagalog ind, in Bisayan urn; ‘black’ 
is in Tagalog yaaltlm, in Bisayan audtoia ; ‘ to bear ’ is in Taga- 
log dtng'tg, in Bisayan dvnlpcg; the passive })article Tagalog in 
appears in Bisayan as vn or on. 

An original intervocalic I which is preserved iu Bisayan is often 
lost in Tagalog,'^ compare Tagalog dd(rn ‘road’ with Bisayan, 
Bikol, Pangasinan, Pampanga, Ilokan, Ibanag, etc., dalan. 
Sometimes a secondaiy consonant is developed between the tAvo 
vowels after the loss of the I, e. g. Tagalog hdhay ‘house,’ 
poim ‘ ten ’= Bisayan halay, polo, 

]VIor|)hological differences between the tAvo languages, although 
not very numerous, are strongly marked. The definite article 
and the demonstratives have in Tagalog three cases, a nomina- 
tive, genitive, and oblique, e. g. the article is declined any, 
nany, aa ; the demonstrative ‘this,’ ltd, nitd, dlto : in Bisayan, 

1 Compare American ‘shoes’ Avith English ‘boots,’ ‘baggage’ with 
‘luggage;’ ‘satchel’ with ‘bag,’ ‘shirt-waist’ with ‘ AA^ash-body,’ etc. 

' Cf. Brandstetter, Tagalen und Madagassen, Luzern, 190S, p. 41 f . • 
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these pronouns have in general only two cases, a nominative, and 
an oblique which includes all other cases, e. g. in Cebuan the 
article is declined any^ the demonstrative ‘this,’ hinl^ nrhiL 
In Hiligayna, however, the article has three cases, nominative 
genitive sany^ oblique sa. 

In Tagalog the personal pronoun hltd is the dual of the first 
l)erson meaning ‘we two;’ in Bisayaii it is regularly the plural 
‘we’ which includes the person addressed, and which would be 
^ used for example when a Spaniaixl says ‘ we Spaniards ’ in 
addressing his fellow-countrymen, but not if he used the same 
expression in speaking to Filij^inos. In this case another i^ro- 
noun, karni^ must be employed. In Cebuan hlfd means ‘ you ’ 
(dual) and ‘you’ (pi.). 

In Tagalog the tens, ‘twenty,’ ‘thirty,’ ‘forty,’ etc., are 
formed by multiplication of ‘ten,’ poioo^ viz. ‘two tens,’ 
‘three tens,’ etc., e. g. dalaicd'-ny poioo^ tatlo-ng p6v:o^ etc. 
In Bisayan, although the above mode of formation is found, 
^specially in Ifiligayna, the tens are regularly made from the 
units by prefixing ka and suihxing an^ which is one of the most 
usual ways of forming abstract nouns in Tagalog:’ e, g. 
‘twenty’ is ka4nha-an, from duha ‘two,’ I and d interchanging 
as in Latin arid dacruma ‘tear,’'’ ‘thirty’ is ka-tlo-an 
from tola ‘three,’ etc.^ 

In Tagalog the future and present active of a verb with 
the prefixed monosyllabic particle' e. g. niaglado ‘play’ 
from the root lado^ are made by reduplicating the first syllable 
of the root, 7n of the particle becoming n in the present, e. g. 
future rnaglalado^ present ndgkdado. In Bisayan, although 

^ E. g. ka-bandl-a7i ‘virtue' from banal, ktidaMs-an ‘strength' from 
lakds, 

^ Of. Brugmann, Grundriss der Vergl, Gram. d. Indogerm. Sprachen, 
2te Bearb., Bd. 1, Ite ffilfte, g587» p. 583; Ite Bearb., §369, id. 282; 
Eng. ed. vol. i, § 369, p. 279. 

, ® With these abstract formations may be compared the Indo-European 
words for 100, Latin centum, G-reek S-mrSu, which stand for original 
dekmtdm, an abstract derivative with suffix do from deJan ‘ ten’ mean- 
ing ‘ ten-hood.' Of. Brugmann. op. eit., Bd. 2, 2te Hiilfte, § 164, p. 464 ; 
§179, p. 50t ; Eng. ed. vol. iii, § 161, p. 2f.: § 179, p. 42. Similarly the 
tens in Semitic are expressed by the plural of the units, plural and 
abstract ideas being closely connected, Cf. Zimmern, Vergl. Gram. d. 
Sem. Spraehen, Berlin, 1898, p. 182. 

VOL. XXV. 13 
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this formation occurs in the Hiligayna dialect, the most usual 
and characteristic mode of forming these tenses is by adding an 
a after the particle changing the /y/ to n in the present, 

e. g. from uinn-hithat ‘do, make’ are formed the future 'nitajd- 
h\(]u(t and present Tliis formation seems to have 

originated in roots with initial yy, as e. g, ‘spouse.’ The 

verl) made by eombiiiing this root with the verbal particle antfj 
lias the same tense stems in both languages, viz. Inf, ?y/yy//rAsYrcvy, 
Pret. Kut. and Pres. }t(f(/{i<{sa.u^<(^ the 

doulile d in future and prescmt being due to the reduplication 
of the hrst syllable (( ol* the I’oot (dduni. In Bisayan, however, 
the first d was regar<led as belonging to the verbal ])artiele, 
•ddifjd and iKiffd being considered the ])artic*les of the future and 
jiresent respectively. Therefore from a root Avitli initial con- 
sonant like J>it]idf ‘ do make,’ was formed the future 'diaija-huhat^ 
and the present mKja-hdliaf,^ 

Many classes of verbs in Bisayan, especially in the Cebuan 
dialect, have onl,y two tense forms, there being no distinction^ 
between infinitive and future, and between ])reterite and jjreHeiit 
respectively, e. g. the root lo/ioj ‘kneel’ combined with the 
particle 9/id/i makes didd-/o/iod infinitive and future, and ddd- 
lohod i)retorite and present. In I’agalog, on the other liand, 
four tense stems are distinguished in all the verbal classes. 

Tlie preterite passive of Tagalog verbs is characterized by a 
particle in whicli is infixed in roots or stems with initial con- 
sonant, and iiretixed to a root with initial vowel, e. g. (j-in-awd 
from (jcmd ‘do, make,’ inudal from (hUd ‘teach.’ In Bisayan, 
instead of this in^ a prefix (ji or gin is regularly emiiloyed, e. g. 
from huhat ‘ do, make’ is formed the preterite, Cebuan gibuhat^ 
Panayan and Hiligayna ginhuhat. Forms with in (e. g. 

%ihat) like the Tagalog forms, however, also occur, especially in 
the Panayan and Hiligayna dialects. 


^ Similar instances of sucli a wrong division of words are English ‘ an 
orange’ for ‘a norange’ (Spanish namnja], ‘an adder’ for ‘anadder’ 
(German iVdf^er); cf. Giles, Mamialof Compar. PhiloL, Sd ech, London, 
1901, p. 307 f.: and the German suffix -keitj which was formed in the 
middle German period by the ‘ clipping’ of the final sound of adjectives 
in -ec, e g. miltec-Jieit > milteheit, -keit being then used to derive many 
words not ending in a /c sound, e. g. bitter-keit ; cf. Willmanns, Deutsche 
Gram., Strassburg, 1893-96, 2te. Abt., ^290. 
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In the domain of syntax the following are the most important 
differences. In Tagalog a cardinal numeral is regularly joined 
to the noun which it modifies by the connective particle or liga- 
ture -'//Y/, na^ e. g. dalavKi-ng t moo Hwo men,’ dpaf nal'dro 
‘four books.’ Ill Bisayan no ligature is employed in this case, 
the noun instead taking the prefix ha which denotes ‘ one, 
single, kulividual,’ e. g, duha ha-tao^ npat ha-Uhro. This con- 
struction of cardinal numeral adjective with a noun derived 
with the prefix ht of individuality occurs also in Tagalog, e. g. 
isd ha-tdmo ‘ one man,’ dalaied ha-]}dtol ‘ two pieces,’ but it is 
far less common than the construction with the ligature. 

In Tagalog the ligature is I’egularly employed to join an 
infinitive to a governing verb ending in a vowel, or, when one 
or more words are inserted between governing verb and infini- 
tive, to join the infinitive to the word directly preceding, e. g. 
ah(? y tunynuddxj-ng wncdds ‘I hastened to go,’ maddnnnfj 
Im-ny sana'dat ‘ do you know how to write where the infini- 
tives unialts and sinrndat are joined to the jireceding word by 
the ligature -ng. In Bisayan, as a usual thing, no ligature is 
used before a dependent infinitive in this case, e. g. kumhj 
nahagiapna immalit sa hahayo ‘ who wants to buy the horse ?’, 
bvut ka ha uyninoni bisau onsa ‘do you wish to drink any- 
thing?’, where no ligature is employed befpre the infinitives 
pmnalit and 'wnihiont. 

In Tagalog the particle aff is regularly used between subject 
and predicate when the subject precedes, e. g. ako ay (aX*c’y) 
mngrausulat ‘I am writing,’ In Bisa3^an in this case, although 
y may be used after a subject ending in a vowel, e. g. si Fedrd'y 
mahdayon ‘Pedro is nierciful,’ it is regularly omitted, e. g. 
ang ia-ng halay dako ‘ his house is large,’ ako nagasulat ‘ I am 
writing.’ 

The particle y is employed in Bisayan in some constructions 
where the ligature is used in Tagalog. In the latter language 
a definite noun following an interrogative pronoun is preceded 
either by the article ang or the ligature ~ng^ e. g. and ang (iirudng) 
ginawd mo ‘ what did you do ?’ In Bisayan the article may be 
replaced, not by the ligature, but by the particle y, e. g, Cebuan 
onsa ba ang {onsa'^y) gibuhat mo ‘what did you do?’ The 

^ Probably of pronominal origin, cf. my paper on Analogies between 
Semitic and Tagalog, JHB. Giro. No. 163, p. 66. 
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iiiterroi^ative particle h<f is regularly employed in Cebuaii .in 
connection with aii interrogative followed by the article, less 
frecpiently with //. In Tagalog also the equivalent particles 
lu/f/d or /rn/d may be used in connection with an interroga- 
tive pronoun, e, g. (fud hajd (Ukj [find Ixufd-hij) (jiuawd via, 
I.Usayan // corresponds in its use to the Tagalog ligature also 
in the constructions which express the ideas of the ])Ossessiou 
and non-possession of something indeiinite/ In Tagalog the 
parti<Ges ///o// and are em[)lf)yed for this purpose, in 

Bisayan, usually (Khma and inch'l and iralft being 

the negative of the other particles. The thing ])Ossessed stands 
after the particle without article. The possessor is in Tagalog 
always put in the nominative; in HLsayaii it may stand in the 
nominative, or it may be expressed ])y a possessive adjective 
modifying the thing possessed or object of the particle, and 
joined to it by the ligature. The ligature in Tagalog and the 
particle y in Bisayan are added, in most of these constructions, 
to the word that immediately precedes the ol)jeot, which may 
consist of a single word or a word and its modifiers, e. g. 


Tagalog: incnj salajd akd j 
yidtj ako-ng sahqn f 
<tk(?g wald-)i(j »(ihi]d 
'maid aku-iig salapl 


' I have money.’ 


^ I have no money.’ 


Bisayan: mag Mno ako (nom.) I ct i • ? 

-/ ( T*\7* f X, nave ”svine» 

aarg ako-ng (poss. adj.) bhuo J 

ilmuCg anio-ng (poss. adj.) tie}npa ‘we have time.’ 

dnna ha Jmmo (nom.) ’y tlernpo ‘have you time?’ 

wakdg lla-ng (poss. adj.) ilempo ‘they have no time.’ 

VH(la kauho (nom.) ’y tieinpo ‘we have no time.’ 

In Tagalog the indefinite character of the object of an action, 
as e. g. the words ‘ some water ’ in the sentence ‘ take some 
water,’ is expressed by putting the verb in the active with its 
object preceded by the genitive of the definite article, which 
has here of course no definite meaning,, but simply denotes the 
case, e. g. kaiauha ka nang tdhig, ,‘Take the water ’ (definite) 
would be expressed by the passive, viz. kinnha mo wig tdhig. 
Id Bisayan, what might be called an indefinite accusative par- 


’ Cf. my paper cited above, lot. cit. 
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tide has been deveioped, which is nsed instead of the case form 
of the artide before the indefinite object of an active verb, e, g. 
the above sentence ^ take some water ’ would be rendered by 
kumiiha ho ug tnhig or Jx^iannha k(( sing tvhig^ ng being tlie 
indefinite j)artide in Cebiian, svng in the Panayan and PTili- 
gayna dialects. 

This indefinite particle is also employed before the indirect 
object of a passive verb, e. g. ihnhat mo aho ng (.s*/;?//) l<wpe 
‘make me some coffee let me be made for by thee with 
respect to coffee),’ where Tagalog uses the definite artide, e. g. 
ihiVi mo ang hdtd nang kdnin ‘.buy the boy some food [lit. let the 
boy be bought for by thee with respect to food) and also 
before an adverb which stands after the verb it 'modifies, e. g. 
nakaparnolong ha kami tig onaayo ‘ do we speak well siga- 
nagasidat ‘ng {sing) maayo ‘he Avrites well,’ where , Tagalog 
employs the genitive of the definite article or the ligature, e. g. 
hmnpcisinmo siyd nang molakds ‘beat him soundly,’ lti?y gaio- 
%n ninyd-ng mahiisay ‘ do this well.’ 

In the Hiligayna dialect the particle sing is often employed 
before the indefinite object of the negatives ‘loala^ wa ‘have not, 
there is not,’ . instead of y (cf. above), e. g. wala na sing 
hato sa htikid ‘ there are no stones on the mountain,’ imla hand 
sing liumay ‘ we have no rice;’ where in Tagalog the ligature is 
employed, viz. loald-ng hato sa hicndoh^ walCi kam\-ng pdilay. 

The two principal languages of the Philippine Islands, there- 
fore, while perhaps more closely related than any other two of 
the important languages of the Archipelago, present a number 
of differences in vocabulary, phonology, morphology, and syntax. 
The difference in vocabulary is found not only in the case of 
presentive, but also in that of symbolic words ; j^honetic changes 
are few; morphological differences concern chiefiy the verb, but 
also occur in the pronouns and numerals. In the syntax we 
find the differences principally in the use of various particles, 
especially the ligature and the particle ay, y, and in the expx'es- 
sion of the indefinite object of an action. In general, the liili- 
gajma and Panayan dialects show more resemblance to Tagalog 
than does the Cebuan, 



Some Minor IjaujNoges of ZnEon . — By Ist Lieutenant Wil- 
LTAM E. W. MacKinlat, Ist OavaliT, IT. 8. A., Washing- 
ton, ]). 0. 

It is not (‘onteniplnt.ed lien* to give more than a sk(‘t(*li of 
sonic of the minor langmig(‘S of Luzon, with only a immtiiin of 
otliers. Tlie field is so extensive . that an article could well he 
devoted to each of the five civil izcnl non-Tagalog tongues, and 
another to the dialects of tlie uncivilized tribes of the north. 

The first language to wliich attention is invited is the Iloeano. 
Spoken by the most industrious, reliable and promising race in 
the Philippines, as far as the lower classes are concerned, it 
bears in its structure and vocabulary, even to its iiitomation and 
accent, the hallmark of the peo])lc who speak it. It is tlie only 
language of the Philippines which has been carried beyond its 
original habitat within historic times, and bids fair to sup])Iaiit 
Pangasimin, its neighbor to the south, as it has already dis- 
placed IliaTiag in parts of the provinces 'of Cagayan and Isabela. 
This spreading has all been due to the working classes, known 
as tlie ‘‘tao” class to Americans and in Iloeano as ‘‘cailian,’^ 
or tribute-payers, in contradistinction to the Spanish-speaking, 
indolent upper class, who call themselves the ^Miabacuang 
(nobility), and who are known to Americans as the ‘‘princi- 
palia,” and less politely as the shoe-homhres.” Of tluMvork- 
iiig classes, nearly one tlioiisand have enlisted in the Philippine 
Scouts, which organization is a part of tlie ITnited States Army, 
and several hundred more have been enrolled in the Constab- 
ulary or Military Police of the Archipelago. The Ilocanos 
make good, steady, reliable soldiers, and like all the natives of 
the Islands are clean, obedient, and brave when properly led. 
Some few of the wild tribes adjoining the Ilocanos on the east 
have also been enlisted and mixed with Ilocanos. These soldiers 
are mainly serving in the Tagalog region, and compose thirteen 
companies, numbered from the 12th to the 24th. Their officers 
are Americans, except Lt. Patajo, Iloeano. There are five Ilo- 
cano provincial governors, while in the two mountain ])roviuces, 
where the Ilocanos form the town population and the Igorrotes 
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the country i)eople, American governors have been chosen. 
Outlaw bands are unknown in the Ilocano i*egion, and if the 
common people are let alone by upper class agitators, who live 
by their wits, there will be no serious disturbances reported 
^from the Ilocan provinces. The history of the recent outbreak 
at Vigaii, due to Tagalog intrigue, represented by Artemio 
Ricarte, conlirnis this assertion. 

Philologically, the Ilocano tongue seems nearest to Pangasinaii, 
which in its turn is closely allied to Painpango, adjoining it on 
the south. It has also a certain affinity with Ibanag, spoken on 
the Rio Grande de Cagayan, known anciently as the Banag. 
There is a much greater resemblance between these four lan- 
guages than any has with Tagalog, although Pampango has 
borrowed many words from its more vigorous southern neigh- 
bor. As with all the Philippine tongues, ‘‘e” and ‘4,” and 
“ o ” and “ u ” are almost interchangeable in Ilocano^ although 
‘‘i’’ and “o” seem to be preferred. The native consonants 
are: b, d, hard g, hard c, 1, m, n, p, r, s, t, ua (w), and con- 
sonant y, together with the peculiar guttural-nasal ng. H does 
not exist in true Ilocano words. Other sounds, such as ch, f, 
h, and v, have been taken from Spanish, and now the school- 
children are struggling with the sounds, difficult to them, of 
short e, the two sounds of th, sh, and others which they 
encounter in the English now being taught. ' 

A striking characteristic of Ilocano is the prevalence of t and 
d, and the absence of the euphonic system of ties with iig, 
which makes Tagalog so harmonious. Some expressions wall 
show this clearly: “ Good morning,”* Hoc. ^‘jSTaimbag a aldao;” 
Tag. ^‘Magandang arao.” What is your name,” Hoc. ^‘Asin 
ti nagan mo?” Tag. ‘‘Sino ang pangalan mo?” Bicol. ‘‘Si 
isay an gnaran mo?” “Asin” is used only for persons; for 
animals and things “ania” is used: e. g., “aniati nagan ti 
asom”: “wffiat do you call the dog?” 

, Ilocano has received little or no study from philologists of 
note. Isabelo de los Reyes, an Ilocano, did some good work 
upon the language prior to 189G, but since that time has devoted 
his attention to political agitation. For some time he published 
a paper in Manila called “El Ilocano.” There is practically no 
literature except a few romances of the class banished from. 
European literature, by Don Quijote, and some lives of saints 
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published by the. Augustine friars. This order was in eharg-e 
of the Ilocauo jiroTinces from 1575 to 1898, and the two cur- 
rent granmiars of the language are by members of that order, 
A small Euglisb-Iloeano vocabulary was published for the use 
of the schools by Wm. Edmonds of Laoag, Ilocos iS^orte, in^ 
1902, and it is understood that he is now working upon an Eng- 
lish-llocauo grammar and dictionary. 

The Ilocano-speaking ])opulation cannot be far from 400,000. 
Of these, twenty-iive thousand may be able to understand a 
little Spanish, and a eou})le of thousand of the younger ones a 
little English. This however, is so little, that tlie upper Span- 
ish-speaking aristoerac}’-, numbering possibly 5000 in all, have 
the lower classes practically^ at their mercy, especially in regu- 
lating the communication between them and the American 
rulers. The result can be imagined. 

The Ilocaiio region embraces the provinces of Ilocos I^orte, 
Ilocos Sur, and Union. Ilocano is the town language in Ahra, 
Lepanto-Bontoc and Beuguet, a large part of Pangasinan and 
Zanihales, and parts of Cagayan and Isabela. The two latter 
regions are separated from the other by the mountain tribes of 
the extreme north of Luzon,, known as Apayaos, Adangs, 
Tingiiianes, Guinaanes, and Igorrotes. 

The language of many of these mountain tribes, especially 
that of the Adangs, Apayaos and Tingiiianes, seems to differ 
little from Ilocano. 

So little has ever been written about these tongues from actual 
observation that much discussion would he unprofitable, if not 
misleading. These tribes include perhaps from fifty to seventy- 
five thousand' inhabitants, but the new census may give better 
statistics to work upon. The Guinaanes and some of the Igor- 
rotes ai'e wild and ferocious, but a tribe allied in language to 
the former, the Tingiiianes, has settled in Ahra and is quite 
pacific. The tribe numbers about 10,000, and it is the impres- 
sion of those who have seen both, that they are closely related 
to the Apayaos of Ilocos IsTorte. Many Tinguian words are the 
same as those in Ilocano, and even the manner of forming the 
verbal tenses is the same. These observations upon the Tin- 
guianes are at first hand. 

Ibanag, meaning the dwellers upon the Banag, is quite closely 
related to Ilocano, but differs from all other civilized tongues of 
Luzon in possessing both f and v. ‘‘FuIaiU’ is moon,” con- 
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trasting with ^‘hiilan” in the other languages of the group and 
Bieol, and with “houan” in Tagalog, ‘^Yagui” is “brother ” 
(or sister), being quite different from Tag. “capatid,” Hoc. 
“ cabsat,’’ and Bicol “tugan.” “Good morning” is “inapia n"a 
urnnia ” and singular to say, “ mapia ” is “ good ” in the Maguin- 
danao-Moro of Mindanao. No such form occurs in the lan- 
guages between. It may be that this word was learned from a 
Moro band which was sent to Cagayan many years ago, and has 
returned to the south since the American occupation. “ House ” 
is “balay,” practically the same as the corresponding word in 
Pangasinan, Ilocano, Pampango and mountain Bicol. The low- 
land Bicols use the word “harong.” The Tag. is “bahay.” 
“Danum” is water in all the Northern dialects, “tfibig” in 
Tag., Bicol, and Bisay. This shortens to “ig” in Mindanao 
Moro, and changes to “ llyer ” in Malay. But in Malagasy it is 
“ranu,” and it is “wai ” in various Polynesian dialects. ‘‘Egg” 
is “iluc” in Tag. ; in Hoc. and Bis., “itlog;” inPamp. “ibon;” 
in Bicol “sugoc.” “Ibon” is “bird” in Tag., and a fowl is 
“manuc” everywhere in Luzon. “Manuc ” is a bird in Malay, 
while a fowl is “ ayam.” This is the Bicol word for dog, while 
among the Tinguianes the term means any household animal 
tied under the house. 

* There are two Cagay^ln companies, the 25th and 26th. The 
race numbers over 100,000. 

Pangasinto is spoken only in a part of that province and 
Zambales. It is constantly losing ground before the more vig- 
orous Ilocano. No companies of this race are recruited for the 
service. Natives of other races claim that this tongue* is the 
most difficult to speak in the Archipelago. It abounds in words 
terminating in “d.” There may be 200,000 of this race. 

Pampango is spoken in the province of Pampanga and part 
of Tarlac. It is distinguished by the substitution of “ u ” 
where Tag. has “ o.” The Macabebes, who have a settlement of 
some 20,000 in Pampanga, speak this language, with a curious 
Japanese intonation, and some Japanese words. Thus, “Nan 
nu ?” “what is it ?” is utterly unlike the Tag. “ Ano and is 
like the Nagasaki dialect, in which this ptu'ase is “Nan no?” 
clearly different from Tokio “Nan desu ka ?” This is undoubt-^ 
edly due to the settlement of Japanese Christians between 1650 
and 1700 in Pampanga, still shown in the oblique Macabebe eye. 
It would be hard to distinguish a Macabebe and a Japanese 
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c'onipany, if dressed alike. Tiiis is a personal observation at 
first baud. 

The 1st to lltb C^om])anies of Scouts are Macabebes, and 
have done gallant service. The uien are dasliing, brave and 
clean, and will follow their offu'ors anywhere. All the otlicers 
are jVniericans. 

Tagalog, sj)oken by nearly a niilliou and a half people in 
iVfanila and th(‘ eight provinces adjacent ther(‘to, as well as in 
several islands and parts of proviiua's, differs much from the 
other languages of Luzon, ami S(*enis in many w^a 3 "s to be morci 
allied to Joloano Moro that to aii}' other tongue of the Pliilip- 
pines. Tt is more euphonic, and has changed ])rimitive ‘‘r” 
to ‘M” in many eases, ])robabl 3 ^ on account of the large admix- 
ture of Cliinese blood for the last five or six centuries. For 
example, the word “daraga,” which means a girl in several 
dialects, is ^^dalaga’’ in Tag. Similarly, the Arabic word 

surat,” meaning a writing in the Philipjiines, has been changed 
to ^‘siilat,” in Tag. 

Only three Tagalog companies have been enlisted, the well 
knowni instability of the race preventing the arming of a very 
largo numher. These three companies, however, liave been 
(airefull\^ scdected, and have d{)ne well. 

The Bicol tongue, which is spoken hy over 300, 000 i)eople in* 
the three soiitlicrn provinces of Luzon, Ambos Camarines, 
Albay, and Sorsogon, is but the most northern diale<^t of Bisa- 
yun. The people were known in ancient times as the Ibalones, 
and now take their names from the river Bicol. The^^ are a 
quiet, peaceful people as a rule, and have two companies in the 
Scouts. There are two well defined dialects; that spoken in 
the lowland districts, and that spoken in the hill country around 
Mt. Isarog, Mt. Iriga, Mt. Buhi, and the great volcano of 
Mayon. Only one sentence will be here given of Bicol. “ Good 
morning ” is “ marahay na aldao,” and it will be seen at a glance 
that it is the same as the Bisayaii “ ma-ayon adlao.” Two Span- 
ish grammars exist gi Bicol, and the writer has almost com- 
pleted an EnglishrBicol vocabulaiy and phrase hook. 

Bisayan* will not be touched upon in this article, nor the many 
'dialects of Mindanao and Jold. 

^ Bisayan is officially spelled Visayan in the government service in 
the Philippines, after the Spanish custom. The natives pronounce the 
initial as a h. 



On Sanskrit l=:Avestan (h — By Professor A. Y, Williams 
Jackson, Columbia University, New York City, 

Tiiv. interchange of a rZ-sound with «an ^-souiid, though not gen- 
erally common, is a well-known phonetic phenomenon; e. g, Lat. 
binvHhia for older daer^una^ Gk. 0. Bret, davr^ ef. Brug- 

mann, CominiT, (4 min. i. § 369. In the Indian dialects the 
alternation between I and Sanskrit d (cerebral) is quite frequent, 
although that between I and d (dental) is less common; see 
Wackernagel, Altlndhche Granimatih §194: a, b, and Gray, 
Indo-Imnian Fhonolof/ij §§ ^12a, 258a. In the Iranian family 
the interchange of dental and liquid consonants is rare, owing 
to the relative infrequence of ^-sounds, except in Afghan, where 
the phenomenon is not unusual; see Geiger, (irnndriss der iron. 
PhiloL i. 2. pp. 208, 209 §§ 3, 4, and Gray, q/). cH. § 258b. 
Turning drom parallel words within the single families, Indian 
and Iranian, and drawing comparisons between the two groups 
with regard to words containing d or we may deduce two or 
three lexical equations. 

One of these instances of l=^d> is Skt, khola ‘ helmet ’=Av. 

OP. -xaudd^ NP. icod, noticed by Wackernagel, 
Altind, Oram. § 194b. Another rs Skt. Upi ‘writing, inscrip- 
tion ’=OP. dijn {o}:). eit.). The third, so far as I know, is a new 
example, for I do not i^ecall its having been previously drawn. 
This instance is Skt. litma ‘tail’=Av. duma. I think we may 
confidently equate the words dunm,, lama lexicographically and 
for the Iranian dialectic equivalents, NP. durn^ dumb., Afgh. 
ton, etc., refer to Geiger in his Cxrundrlss., i. 2. p. 208 § 2, p. 
210 § 8; Salemann, ib. i. 1. p. 266 § 29; Horn, A/l Eti/mol- 
ogie § 573; but differently Bartholomae, Studien ii, 101. 



Motefi of a Jonvneu to Persia^ L — Letter8 to tlie CorreBj^oncl- 
ing Secretary, from A. V. Williamh tlACKSON, Professor 
in Ooluml)ia University, New York City, 

1. The Caucasus and Old Legends, 

TtiK (^vroAsrs, March 5, U){)3. — Early this luorning wc 
reac'hetl Madikavkas, and I have been travelling all the fore- 
noon lunicath the shadow of the frosty Caucasus, wliich stands 
out like a giant barrier against tlie cloudy sky and is sharply 
set off by the white plain of snow beneath.' Winter here is 
still in force, but the mountains wear a snowy coat at Yladi- 
kavkas almost all the year round. Looking at their frowning 
heights as wc coast along, I can not hut think of the old myth 
of Prometheus ‘which aidses vividly before my imagination, and 
I fancy I can picture the desolate vulture-peak wdiere the Titan 
benefactor of mankind was doomed to suffer in galling fetters 
the torment imposed l)y Zeus.* The entire region looks bleak 
and barren enough just now, and the lonely atmosidiere about 
it is singularly impressive. 

Here and there on the plain are large flocks of sheep huddled 
together in the open spaces of the snow. The rushing streams 
from the mountains with their hurrying sweep recall to my mind 
the story of Colchis and the Golden Fleece, for I learned en 
route that tradition still tells how the shepherds of by-gone 
days were wont ofttimes to find grains of gold clinging to the 
new-shorn fleece when they lifted it from the stream, where 
they had laid it to be washed, because the mountain torrent 
had left a golden deposit clinging to the wooly strands. The 
legend, therefore, of the rich reward of the precious metal 
seems not to be quite forgotten. 

2. The Fire-Temple at Baku. 

BaivU, March G, 1903. — reached Baku on the Caspian Sea 
Thursday, March 0, and in passing through en route for Tifiis, 

I made inquiry regarding the old-time Aiash-Jcaclah^ or Fire- 
Temple, at Surakliaiiy near by. On this spot the faithful 
Guebers since ages past have paid homage to the eternal naphtha 
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flame that springs from the earth. The place is a goal of 
hallowed pilgrimage likewise for those in India who hold lire in 
special reverence. Only a year ago a pilgrim band of Parsis 
from Hindnstan visited the venerated spot. The walls in fact 
are covered with dedicatory tablets left at various times and 
inscribed by different hands. The temple is one of the sights 
for those who may chance to come to Baku, but so far as I 
could find out it is no longer hallowed by any special I’eligious 
association, which seems a loss from the standpoint of Zoroas- 
trian tradition; but I hope to gather more on this subject when 
I return to Baku, and I look forward to taking some photographs 
of the old shrine and its surroundings, besides those which I 
have purchased. 

PoHtscript^ June 13. — On returning to Baku I spent half a 
day at Simakhany, and was able to complete my notes and take 
a number of pictures of the temple. The sacred precinct is 
enclosed by four rather high walls, in the midst of which the 
fire-shrine stands. It is a square building of brick, stone, and 
mortar, about twenty feet high, and with sides 6f like dimen- 
sions (the sides actually measure in meters 6.28X6. -10). Facing 
the points of the compass there are four arched doors or en- 
trances, each approached by four steps. Evidences are visible of 
pipes once used to conduct the oil to the center of the sanctuary. 
JSTear the top of the shrine, on the outer side facing the east, I 
noticed an inscription in the ISTagari character, probably written 
in Marathi, but it was too high ahd the light at the time so 
itnfavorable that I could not get a good photograph of it. 
Besides this I counted on the walls that enclose the precinct 
thirteen other inscriptions. They were generally written on 
tablets sunk into the plaster over the doors opening into the 
cells or cloistered chambers around the precinct. The import 
of. the inscriptions so far as I could make them out was an 
ascription of praise to Fire. Almost all were Indian, and 
agnaye namali (observe n) was of frequent occurrence. Only 
one of the records was in the Arabic script and this contained 
the common Persian w;ord for fire. One of the number 
seemed quife obliterated and illegible. In addition to the total 
number of fourteen within the walls, there was still another 
inscription of like character written on the outside of the 
enclosing walk 
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lu former times tlie temple and i)reeiiict were in charge of 
pious ininistrauts, wliose duty it was to giiard tlie sacred liaine. 
Tlie last of these devotees died a numher of years ago and the 
shrine is no longer a center oT religious worship. In the march 
of ])rogress Ihiku has become the head of the Russian ])etroleum 
trade and tliese hallowed grounds now form part of the ])remises 
of a flourishing u])-t.o-dat.e oil company. The holy flame, so 
long cluu’ished, has been extinguished, h‘st it should cause* an 
ex])losioii of the adjoining petroleum wells. 

3, The Yezidls, or so-called Devil- Worshippers, around Tiflia. 

Tiflis, i\iai’ch 7, 11)03, — On arriving at Tiflis one is struck 
immediately by the interesting combination of Orient and Occi- 
dent. The old^ town, with its manifold and curious types of 
life, seems like a meeting ground of Blast and West. The 
sheep-coated dweller of the Oaiieasus crowds against the Arme- 
nian, Georgian, Persian, or Kurd, or moves side by side with 
the Bluropean, till one is bewildered by the ever-changing sea 
of faces. The Oancasian IMuseum, with its rare (*ollection of 
material relating to the Oaueasus, shows llie loving and scholarly 
care of its director, Dr. (4nstav Haddc, and well repays a 
student’s careful visit. 

Tu Tiflis, moreover, it has been my pleasant privilege to meet 
the Rev. Jolui Larsen, who is in charge of the local Swedish 
inissioii. B’rom Mr, Larsen I was able to gather some particu- 
lars regarding that interesting sect, the Yezldis, or so-called 
‘ Devil- Worshippers,’ a people to whose history I had already 
given some attention in connection with my studies of Zoroaster 
and the religion of ancient Persia. I mention the memoranda 
that I made, meredy in the hope that other writers may be 
encouraged to add more to the material which is already acces- 
sible in print regarding the representatives of this curious relig- 
ious persuasion. As Mr. Larsen told me, so far as relates 
to the religious beliefs of the Yezldis his information rests in a 
large measure on what he had learned indirectly regarding 
them, and it must be taken as such; but his knowledge of their 
manners and customs is based directly upon the acquaintance 
which he and his wife have had with these people in connection 
with tlie missionary work at Tiflis and the vicinity. 
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In tlie Caucasus region, so far as iny informant had heard, 
the number of Yezidls may be as many as twelve or fifteen 
thousand. In the district about Tifiis alone there are several 
hundred of these people. It is largely their custom to dwell in 
the districts lying outside the towns. The same I believe is 
true of Erivfin and of the territory generally here adjacent. 

As to occupation, the Yezidls around Tifiis are chiefly engaged 
in menial work. Their principal employment is to perform scaven- 
ger jobs and drudgery tasks for the most part, and they go clad 
in the aneanest rags. The stories that were told me regarding 
their functions reminded mein some respects of the ‘sweeper 
class ’ of India; but recent Russian municipal ordinances have led 
to their duties being taken in part by others, so that their occii- 
])ations have varied considerably within the last year. In the 
division of %vork in the family the husband as a rule works in 
the town during the day, while the wife carries on the agricul- 
tural duties and other charges connected with the household 
economy at home in the outlying districts. To this home in the 
suburbs the man returns at night. Despite their impoverished 
appearance a nximber of Y^ezidTs are said to possess quite a little 
nroney, and in this vicinity at least they apparently lead con- 
tented lives, for their wants seem certainly to be very meagre. 

As to their religion, I am more or less acquainted -with the 
accounts given by Layard, Menant, Spiro, and others; but these 
I have not at hand of course at the moment, nor have I as yet 
had access to some of the recent articles on the Yezidis, e. g. 
Anastase in Al-MacJirlq^ and notes by Crowfoot, Giaiual, and 
others, in current numbers of English, Italian and trench 
joui’uals. Eoi' this reason my notes on the subject aie piacti- 
cally only memoranda or comments, which other scholars may 
supplement, correct, adopt, or reject, according to circumstances. 

I have already imj)lied that my interest in the Y'ezidis is 
chiefly due to associating them in a distant way with certain 
phases of the old Iranian religion. It is generally recognized 
and acknowledged that some old reminiscences of the common 
Iranian faith, or possibly of the* ancient pre-Zoroastriaxi creed, 
may have lingered down to present times among them, in spite of 
all the outside influences of Mohammedanism and of other 
religious doctrines. One point, for example, which was told 
me, struck me as being old Iranian. The Y^ezIdls are shocked if 
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one spits upon the earth, because they interpret this as an insult 
to the devil. .But, in niy opinion rather, there must lie at the 
basis of tills abliorrence the well-known Zoroastrian ])reseription, 
so familiar from the time of Herodotus and .Xenophon onward, 
forbidding the earth in any way to be deliled. 

Passing over the familiar material about iMalik Taus, I record 
one or. two ]K)ints wliidi my informant had received from a 
ehristiani/A‘d Mohammedan on the subject of YezidT beliefs. 
Tliey are to be taken for what they are woilli. 'Tlie devil, as a 
fallen angel, is stated to have re])ented and to have done pen- 
anee for seven thousand years, ami his t(‘ars of re])entance iilled 
seven vessels which will he used at the Day of Judgment to 
quench the lire of the seven hells ! God’s gracious bounty 
accordingly saw lit to pardon the sinner and restored liim to 
heaven, but tlie angels were inclined to look askance at their 
re-instated brother. Wliereiipon God bade them not to venture 
to scorn the devil, if he himself had thought right to pardon 
the. penitent miscreant. Accordingly, as is well knoAvn, the 
Yezidis allow no derogatory allusion to the devil and if the 
name of be mentioned in their presence they shrink 

witli horror at the word. All those who have read Layard’s 
account of the YezTdis will recall his personal experience in this 
matter. I liave often thought that some similar but veiy dis- 
tant idea may possibly lie hidden hcneath the propitiatory 
sacrifice which Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, performed accord- 
ing to Herodotus ( 7 . 11 J) ami others. Is it indirectly possible 
that the (lacv^t-i/aand, or ‘devil-worshippers ’ in the Avesta may 
have had somewhat kindred tiotions; and that the YezidTs may 
show some surviving traces of the devil-worship in Mazandaran 
which Zoroaster anathematized so bitterly. 

It is not necessary here to add that, owing to the residence of 
the YezidTs among the Mahommedans; if for no other reason, 
the sect naturally has much directly in common with Islam. I 
have incidentally mentioned the Yezldis in the Iranian Grundrlss^ 
ii. 696, for example, in connection with the various I'eligious 
movements that came more clearly into evidence in Persia as in 
part the outcome of the Mohammedan conquest. Among the 
Yezidis, as an instance, cii’ciimcision is known to be practised, 
but not regularly, and as to sacramental rites Mohammedan 
priests may officiate , at Yezidl weddings and even at their 
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funerals. Polygamy is apjiarently not forbidden, but owing to 
tbe poverty of the people it is not commonly practised. The 
YezTdIs drink wine, yet not in excess, according to the informa- 
tion I was able to gain. Much more information, however, 
could bo given no doubt on such points, and with authority, by 
the Rev, Mr. McDowell, an American missionary, who has 
made special researches, I learn, among these people. From 
him my kind informant had heard that the Yezidls are also 
understood to believe in a father primeval, who lived before 
iVdam and did not fall in sin. If this be so, and I have no 
books at hand to look further into the* matter, the Zoroastrian 
student will at once recognize a far-olf reminiscence of Avestan 
Gaya-meretan who lived prior to Mashya and Mashyoi, the 
Iranian Adam and Eve. 

Several incidental points were likewise gathered indirectly 
from information of a Swedish lady, a friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Larsen, who had spent some time among the YezTdis and had 
written a short account of her experiences. One ])oint is worth 
noting; it is the recognition of a sort of ascetic order of women, 
fnklriah^ in the Yezidi community, corresponding evidently to 
the general idea fuliflrs among men. Curious, but interesting, 
seemed the statement from the same source, that the Yezidis 
offer one sheep every year to Christ and thirty to the devil 1 
The statements regarding a book of divine revelation, JSU 
Yeh)ah, and its interpretation by Sheikh Adi (c. A. D. 1200) 
are known elsewhere and accordingly are not repeated. It is 
my hope further to continue my inquiries and studies regai'ding 
this sect, especially with respect to the Iranian side of their 
beliefs, which all who have studied the subject have recognized 
in a general Avay. 

4. Avestan Observations in Azarbaijan. 

Jtofa, Tabris, XJritmia, March 14--25, 1903.— The journey 
by wagon and on horseback through northern Azarbaijan has 
given an excellent opportunity to study a part of the country 
which must haA'-e been the Avestan Airyana Vaejah, or Eran 
Vej. This was the country where Zoroaster arose, according to 
the view now more generally acoejDted. On the way I have had 
the Vendidad constantly before my mind, for the sights and scenes 
keep recalling it. Omitting some of the special observations 

VOIi. xxv. 14 
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Arhicli I liave m«acle in tlie region, and I hope to 2 >nblisli them 
later, I shall call attention to two or tliree incidental matters. 

The cold has been intense. With frozen ears and face and 
suffering from exposure and partial snow blindness, I can under- 
stand why the A vesta regardtul the AvintCM’ in Airyana Vaejali 
as ‘the work of demoTis’ (Vd. i. 2 (hfeiul-datrnit) 

created to mar this regi(m whicli otherwise would be a 2 )aradise. 
Tn Airyana Yaejali according to tlie Vendidad (l. Jl) there were 
Hen months winter and two inonthB summer 
)nfthfh<l zayann- diuf lujin'uuf, I (toiild sym])athize also with the 
sufferings of Xenoplioids soldiers in the snows among tlie 
Carduchi, yonder on the other side of the Kux'distan mountains. 
One wild ride en route to ITrtimia I shall not forget. In the 
mountains near Gxlchi I had to abandon the wagon in di'ifts 
nearly as high as our heads. Night was falling xind the storm 
was raging. There was nothing to, do hut to take to the horses’ 
backs. The guide, who had secured me some extra anixnals, 
omiixoiisly asked where our rifles were. [The awful murder of 
my friend, Rev. Bexxjamin W. Labaree/and his servant, which 
has since been periietrated in this veiy region, makes the risk of 
the joxirney still more real. Tlie A vesta alludes to such bandits 
and assassins in Zoroaster’s time— h<mmha^ (jadad\ For 
hours we phnved forward through the snow, as best we could, 
and amid darkness and blinding sleet, until shelter and safety at 
last wei’C found in the plain. Winter seemed truly the creation 
of Aiira Mainyu. 

On the jouiuiey around Lake Urumia, known to Zoroaster 
as Oaedista^ I made special observations of the country and 
]3eople, the cattle, sheep, dogs, and birds, so far as they would 
illustrate the Avesta. The details of these obseiwations, to- 
gether with my notes on the Ash Mounds around the City of 
Urumia, will be published in my Persia Past and Present, I 
shall add, however, some i^emarks here i*egarding the dogs, who 
do not enjoy among the Mohammedans the esteem they did 
among the ancient Zoroastrians. 

The dogs are lai^ge, I'esembling the mastiff in size, wolfish in 
apj)eax*ance, tawny in color as a rule, and frightfully savage in 
temper. [I may add now that the dogs in Northeim Iran were 
larger and moi*e ferocious than those in the south, for I took 
note of them fi’om the Caspian almost to the Persian Gulf and 
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from Yezd to Bokliara and Samarkand.] In tlie town of XJrii- 
mia, so often associated with Zoroastei^’s name, I saw a good 
specimen of the ‘ white dog with yellow ears — spamrn spaetdm 
zalrl-ymldm — which the Yendidad (Yd. 8. IG etc.) enjoins as 
one of the two dogs to be used in the say-dul ceremony of 
exorcising the spirit of death. The other, ‘ a yellow dog with 
four eyes’ — Hp>d}i9in zdlrittmi 6((dricJ(fS)ndm — that is, with two 
spots above the eyes, I did not so specifically see, although 
tawny-colored dogs arc common enough. The spots over the 
eyes are apparently less common, which may account for the 
value of such dogs in rites of exorcism, and it may be of inter- 
est to add that Europeans informed me that the German dachs- 
hund loses the tan spots over its eyes after a generation or two 
in Persia. 

5. The Region where Zoroaster probably made his First Convert. 

Mtanboab, March 31, 1903. — My endeavor to determine the 
position of places connected with scenes in Zoroaster’s life has 
not been perhaps without result. I mention one such identifica- 
tion that seems to me plausible. It is a localization of the 
probable place where Zoroaster made his first convert, his own 
cousin, named Maih/o-mdidha in the Avesta, or Metyd-indh 
in Pahlavi. We know from tradition that Zoroaster passed 
much of the earlier part of his life in the region of Lake XJru- 
mia (Av. OaeMstd), From times of antiquity the southern 
shores of this lake have been covered by great tracts of reeds. 
The map to-day shows a ^Forest of Reeds’ some sixty miles 
in extent on the south. The Pahlavi writings of Zat-sparam 
(2. 38), in alluding to the incident of the conversion, locates the 
scene ‘ in the forest of ready hollows, where is the haunt of 
the wild-boar species,’ as cited and discussed in my Zoroaster 
the Prophet^ p. 54, but not then identified; see also West in 
BBE. xlvii. 155. The high road which leads around the lake 
and towards ancient Ragha (now Rai) near Teheran, where 
Zoroaster’s mother is said to have been born, passes along the 
edge of what I believe to be this very forest of reeds. I trav- 
elled over it by caravan. IsTear the village of Khor Khorah, 
between Mahmadyar and Miandoab, the region abounds in hol- 
lows and reeds and I saw immense masses of the slender stalks, 
some of them fifteen or twenty feet high, cut from the ‘forest.’ 
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In the region also ‘ the swine of the wil<'l-])oar species ’ abounds, 
and the animals are hunted by the natives for s])ort. They are 
not eaten, however, by the IVIoIiammedans, to whom the flesh of 
the liog is forbidden by the Koran, but by the xVrmenians, wdio 
liave no such religious scruples iii tlu‘ matter and derive actanil 
advantag<^ from the (duise. All the surroundings of th(‘ place 
combine with what wc^ know of Zoroa.ster’’s life through tradi- 
tional literatim*, the Avi^sta., Zat-sjiaram scdeiaions, tlie Zar- 
tuslit-Namali, and other works, to make us faiily ctutain that 
this was at least the region to whicdi the Pahlavi passage refers, 
even if we cannot idmiti fy the precise*, spot. It serves also as 
another link to connect the beginning of Zoroaster's Tuission 
with northwestern Iran. 

6. Among the Zoroastrians of Yezd. 

Yezd, May 11. — I have had to omit notes from Ilamadan, 
Kermanshah, Behistun [for the latter see now vol. xxiv. 77-95], 
Isfahan, Persepolis and Shiraz, but I now send a brief memor- 
andum regarding my staj^ among the Zoroastrians at Yezd. 
There have been o]) 3 )ortuniti(‘S for (conferences with them regard- 
ing their beliefs, religious observaiufes, traditions, c.ustoms and 
the like. I have liad the jirivilege of visiting their chief fire- 
tetnple to hear the ritual and have learned something of their 
lioine life. The results of their experieuees will appear in my 
Persia .Past and Present when it is published. Meanwhile I 
must simply call attention to the pronunciation of Avestan by 
the priests at Yezd. One ])oint particularly struck me; they do 
not employ spirants, y, 0^ S, y, as we generally })resume; but use 
stops or rather aspirates, M, pA, (/A, //A, etc., as I shall explain 
hereafter. The plans for tlie remainder of my journey will 
cany me to Tehei’an, the Caspian, Merv,^ Bokhara, and Samar- 
kand. 


Some Folh-Stories of lidmilds the Last of the Sages , — By 
Miss Litcia C. G. Grievk, Satara, Lidia. 

Tine most picturesque figure in Maratlii folk-lore is that of 
Shivaji, the great military chief Ayho broke the power of the 
Moguls and gave tlie Hindus back their independence. 

Next to him,- and enshrined more deeply in the popular affec- 
tion, stands Rrimdns, Shivaji’s Guru or spiritual instructor. 
The king was a foreigner, often despotic — though that is a small 
matter to a Hindu — frequently as terrible to liis friends as to 
liis foes. But Ramdus was one of themselves, the ideal lioly 
man, the poet wliose verses are still treasured, the founder of a 
popular religion, the gentle sage who Avent about doing good, 
and Avliose ready wit and keen sense of humor confounded his 
foes and endeared him to all Avhom he came in contact. 

The facts of his life are heavily encrusted Avith legend, the 
Avild legend in which the Hindu mind revels; but some truth 
can be gathered in tiny scraps. 

He was born in a small village near Atit, about eleven miles 
south of Satara, a Brahman of the Heshasta caste, the younger 
of two sons. In his childhood, so great was his love for the 
god Rama that he refused to go to school, much to his father’s 
disgust, and spexat his AAdaole time collecting sacred pebbles and 
Avorshipping them. At six or eight years of age the ceremony of 
investiture with the sacred munga was performed, and he was 
very happy to become a Brahmacarin, or adult unmarried ascetic ; 
and unmarried he resolved to remain all his life. That he was now 
permitted to recite the holy texts gave him great pleasure; and 
though he had no Guru, he tried his best to keep all the forms 
as he had read them or seen them explained in the religious 
books. When he was nine or ten years old, his father decided 
that it was time for him to marry, and selected the girl and 
fixed the date for the ceremony. Rfirndfis had said little about 
his resolve not to marry, and what little he said his father did 
not heed. So the boy allowed the preparations to go on, even 
to the point Avhere the shaAvl is dropped betAveen the ‘‘high 
contracting parties,” and the priest begins to say the irrevoca- 
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ble words. Exit just as the priest opened his mouth Rfimdas 
descended froixi the marriage throne, told his father lie would 
not marry, and leaving the house made his way to the jungle. 
Idere, in a cave on the side of the liill Sajanagara, near Parali, 
about four miles from datura, he dwelt and worship])ed ^Svith 
heart and soul,” performing the Hfindiiya ceremonies according 
to all the 2 >i’escu'il)od rites. At the end of twelve yeaa*H Kfima 
a])])eared to him and endowed him with miraculous power. 
After that he t(xok x\\) his residence in the village of Parali; 
and in the great temple at that ])lace are still to be seen his 
stick, his drinking-eup, and his coach. Here Shivaji heard of 
him, went to visit him, and was so pleased that he made him 
his Guru, Thenceforth the king did nothing, great or small, 
public or private, without consulting this sage. Ramdas had 
many disciples, of whom Kalyfina was the chief ; and together 
they traveled and revived the Hindu religion all over India as 
far north as Benares, introducing the worsliip of Mfiroti, a 
popular god, not so hedged about with ceremonies as are most 
of the other Hindu divinities. 

Many anecdotes, most of them of miraculous character, have 
ciystallized about the iiame of Rfimdas. 

It is said that one day when Rurndfis was at Parali, Shivaji 
wished to see him. No sooner had the thought taken shape in 
the king’s mind than Ramdas stood before him in Satara Fort. 
The king was amazed, hut as he was fond of him and an honest 
and true disciple he made hold to ask how he had come there in 
so short a time. Ramdas answered that he should see; and he 
forthwith placed one foot on Satara Fort and the otlier on the 
fort at Parali four miles distant. Shivaji began to he afraid 
when he saw this, and the sage resumed his liatural form. 
Thenceforth the king regarded him more highly than ever 
before. 

There w^as another sage who had miraculous power, but he 
was very j^roud. Ramdas decided .that something should be 
done to lessen his pride. So one day he took a buffalo and 
killed it before all the people. Everyone was horrified, and 
they sent word to Shivaji and to the other sage. Meanwhile 
Riimdas had the flesh cut up and put into baskets and earned 
into the cook-room ; and when tlie king apjxeared, he asked what 
he had come for. Shivaji said nothing, hut the rival sage answered 
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that it was not proper for a Brahman to kill a buffalo. Bfimdris 
asked, where was any buffalo killed ? The sage replied that its 
hesh was in the cook-room. Rfimdus told him that if that were 
so, to bring it out. The sage went to get it, but strange to 
say, all the baskets were fflled with dishes ! Then the sage- fell 
at the feet of liumdas and begged him to pardon him; but 
Ramdfis replied that it was only to remove his pride that he had 
done this. 

Ramdris was kind to all and made no distinction between 
Jb'ahmans, Mohaminedans, etc. One day a Mohammedan 
emperor invited him to meet him in one of the forts. As soon 
as they were inside, the emperor had all the doors locked and 
asked the sage how he could get out. In these old forts on the 
hill-tops, there are small holes at the edge through which those 
within could fire down on the enemy below. Ramdas replied 
that he could go out through one of these holes. The emperor 
did not believe him and told him to go. Whereupon the sage 
made his body smaller in diameter than a bullet, and passed 
through quite easily. The emperor was greatly amazed, and 
from that day began to love and reverence him. 

The disciples of Ramdas were very honest and just, and 
greatly devoted to him. One of the disciples used to give the 
sage 'toidciy first chewing the leaf to make it soft, so that he 
could eat it easily. Ramdas by his miraculous power knew this, 
but because the man was a good disciple, he ate the vnda that 
he brought him. One day a gentleman told Ramdas all about 
it. The latter told the man to tell the disciple to send the 
instrument by which he reduced the wida to pulp. When the 
disciple heard this he took a sword, and cutting off his own head, 
handed it to the man. At this the gentleman began to be 
afraid, but he was obliged to c,arry the head to the sage. When 
he told Ramdas, the latter replied that the disciple wmuld do 
anything for him, so he loved him and ate the 'widet y but he 
was afraid the disciple would die without his head. So he took 
the head and put it on again, and it was as good as ever : but 
he did not set it quite straight, and the disciple ever after had 
his head twisted a little to one side. 

Kalyana was the first and chief disciple of Ramdas. One day, 
in order to put the latter to the test, Ramdas did a miracle. 
He called together all his disciples and showed them a great 
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swelling on lus tliigli from wliicli lie was suffering inucli pain, 
and lie told tliein tliat if any of them would suck the matter 
from it he would recover, but otherwise he would die. All 
professed great sympathy, but as he called on them one by onc^ 
to perform this service, “they all with one accord began to 
make ex(uises,” l>ut when lie came to Jvalyana and asked if ho 
were willing, this discijile repli(Ml that he had made an offering 
of his lib* lo him and therefore he would do anything. Th(‘n 
he ap]>lied his lips to the swdling, Imt as In* did so the him]) 
became a large and sweet mango ! Everyone was astonished, 
and Kalyfina became (diief of the disciples. 

At another time, to put Hhivaji to the test, Ramdas told the 
king that lie was veiy i^iick, but that if lie waiuid bring him some 
milk, from a tigress lie w'ould recover. The king resolved to 
bring the milk or die in the attempt. So he started out and 
.came to a tliick jungle and entered it and began to searcli for a 
cave. Presently he found one with a big tigress inside. She 
was very fferce and terrible, and as be ap])roac]icd her slie made 
at him. But strong in his resolution, lie was not afrgid, but 
went boldly up to her and began milking her. This enraged 
her still more, and she tried to eat him, hut he persevered and 
filled his pot witli the milk. Then he started to go home; but 
as he looked hack he saw, not the tigress, but the sagel So the 
king fell at his feet rejoicing, and thenceforth Ramdas regarded 
him as one of his most devoted disciples. 

[The Deshfista Brahmans mentioned in this article are those of 
the Deccan from Ahmadnugger to Satfu'a, in contradistinction 
to the Konkon Brahmans of the coast. . M^irbti, as Miss Grieve 
carefully writes the word, to give the pronunciation, is Sk. 
Maruti, in the epic a late epithet of Ilanuman, hut now the 
usual name of this deity in the mouth of the common people. 
The statement that the worship of Ilanuihan was introduced 
by Ramdas is interesting as a legend. Historically it may be 
doubted whether it was even revived; perhaps it was extended 
or emphasized by the saint. The wida is the betel, Sk. mtihd. 

— P]D.] 



A Bil)liogra])h\} of the Plays of BhavahJmti aoul of Krsm- 
m/dva . — By Montgomery SoHuyuoR, J.E., ITiiited Staten 
Euibansy, St. retcrn})iu'g. 

In volunies xxii (1901, pp. and xxiii (1902, pp. 93- 

101) of the JAGS. I published a bibliograplij'* of the dramatic 
works of Krdidasa, and in the VeThanilhinyen des XIII, Inter- 
natlonahn O^HenfaUsteih-KonrjresHes (Sektion ii a, pp. 33-37) a 
bibliography of the plays of Harsadeva. The present article 
is designed to continue the compilation of a “ Bibliography of 
the Sanskrit Drama,’’ which is to appear as Yolume III of the 
Columbia IJnivei'sity Indo-Iranian Series. Bhavabhiiti wrote 
three plays, the MCdaUniadJmva. and two dramas or dramatic- 
epics on the life of Rama, the MaJiItvlracaHta and the TTttaoni- 
ramacarita^ while Krsnamisra is known by his only work, the 
interesting Prahodhacandrodaya- or “Rise of the Moon of 
Intellect,” a play resembling the early mystery plays of medias- 
val Europe.^ 


MALATIMADHAVA. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

A. English. 

1. Malati and Madhava or the Stolen Marriage, translated from 
Sanskrit by PI. PI. Wilson. 

(In his “Theatre of the Hindus,” voL ii.) 

B. French. 

'Malati et Madhava. Drame traduit du Sanscrit et du prakrit 
par G: Strehly, precede d’une pr6face par A.- Bergaigne. 
Paris, 1885, pp. 12+27A 
(Bibl. Orient. Elzever. xlii.) 


J Here, as in the three articles mentioned above, the translations are 
arranged according to the language in which they are written, and 
under each heading chronological sequence is followed. In transcrib- 
ing titles I have usually followed the spelling of the original. Works 
of general criticism dealing only incidentally with the plays are not 
noted here. Nor have manuscripts been included, although I expect to 
include them in the forthcoming BiUiograpliy of t%e Sanskrit Drama, 
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O. German. 

Malatirnadhava., ein iiiclisches drama voii Bliavabliuti. Zum 
crsten Male imd metriscli aiis dem Original ins .Deutsche 
tlbersetzt von Ludwig Fritze. 

Leipwg, 18H3, 32°, j)p. 125. 

D. Dutch. 

Malati eii Madhava. l^en Indiseho drama vetaald on verkort 
door P. A. 8. van Limburg Brouwer. 

(In Tijdspiegel, 1871, i, 41S.) 

E. Bengali. 

* Malatee Mudhaba, a comedy of Bhavabliootee. Translated 
into Bengalee from the original Sanskrit, by Kali Prusno 
Sing. 

(/alcutta, 1859. 


F, Marathi. 

Malatirnadhava. Ti'anslated into Marathi by K. 8. Rajvade 
and revised by Chiplonkar. 

Bombay, 1801, 8"^, pp. 152. 

TEXT EDITIONS. 

1. Mrilatimfidhava; a drama in ten acts; with a commentary of 

the Prakrit passages. 

Calcutta, 1830, 8°, pp. 175. 

2. Malati madhavae fabulae actus I. cum variis lectionibiis 

edidit C. Lassen. 

Bonnae, 1832, 4°, pp. 48. 

3. Malatirnadhava, with a translation of the Prakrit passages 

edited by Kailasa Chandra Dutt. 

Calcutta, 1866, 8°, pp. 148. 

4. Malatirnadhava with the commentary of Jagaddhara, edited 

with notes, ciitical and explanatory, by Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar. 

Bombay, 1876, 8°, pp. 399+76. Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, No. xv. 

5. Mrilatlmadhava, edited with a commentary by Jibananda 

Vidyasagara. 

i Calcutta, 1876, 8°, pp. 185. 
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6. Mrilatiinadliava with the commentary of Tripnraisuri called 

Bhavapi'adipaka, in Telugu. 

Madras, 1883, 8°, pp. 138. 

7. Malatimadhava. Satika, Part I. 

Calcutta, 1886, 8°, pp. 60. 

8. MrilatTnifidhava. With the commentary of Jagaddhara. 

• Edited with an interpretation of the Prakrit passages by 
Bhu vanachandra V asfika. 

Calcutta, 1886, 8^ pp. 317. 

9. Mrilatamfidhava, with the commentary of Tripurari and 

Jagaddhara, edited by M. R. Telang. 

Bombay, 1893, 8°, pp. 403. 


MAHAYIRACARITA. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

A. English. 

Mahaviracarita. The Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. 
An Indian Drama in seven acts. Translated into English 
Prose from the Sanskrit by John Pickford, M.A. 

London, 1871, S'", pp. xvi+173. 

London, 1893 reprinted, J3°, pp. 30+173. 


TEXT EDITIONS. 

1. Mahaviracarita. Edited by Francis Henry Trithen. 

London, 1848, 4°, pp. iv+147. 

3. Maha Vira. Charita, a drama in seven acts. Edited by Tara- 
natha Tarkavachaspati with occasional glosses. 

Calcutta, 1857, 8°, pp. ii+130. 

3. Maha Vira Charita. Edited with notes by Jibananda Vidya- 

sagara. 

Calcutta, 1873, 8% pp. 143. , 

4. Maha Vira Charita. Edited by Aniindoram Borooah, vf^ith 

a Sanskrit commentary and a Sanskrit-English glossary. 
Calcutta, London. 1877, 8^ pp. xiii+310. 

5. Maha Vira Charita, edited with various readings and notes 

in Sanskrit by Sridhara Ganesa Jyotishi. 

Poona, 1887, 8°, pp. 135+39. 
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0. ]\[aha Vira Cliarita, with the commentary of Yiraraghava, 
edited by T. R. Ratiiam Aiyar, S. Rahgachariar, and K. 
P. Parah. 

. Bombay, 1892-, 8°, pp. 


CRITICAL WORK. 


Maliavirai'arita., analysed in Wilson, 
vol. ii. 


“ Pheatre of the Ilindnsd’ 


UTdh\RARA:MACh\Rrih\. 


TRANSLATIONS. 

A. English. 

1. IJttara Rama (Uiarita. Translated by 11. TI. Wilson, 

In his “Theatre of the Hindus,’’ vol. i. 

2. IJttara Rama Chari ta, a literal translation from the original 

Sanskrit by Hiranmaya Mukhopadhyaya. 

C^alcntta, 1871, pp, 84. 

3. Uttara Rama Charita. Translated into English by C, IT. 

Tawney. 

1° edition, (■alcutta, 1871, 8°, pp. 81*. 

2*^ edition. Calcutta, 1874, 8"', pp. 101. 

4. ITttararuma Charita. An English Translation by K, K. 

Bhattacharyya. 

Calcxxtta, 1891, 8®, pp. 142. 

0 . TJttara Rama Charita, edited with a Sanskrit commentary 
by B. S. Ghate. Together with an English translation 
and notes, a vocabulary and introduction by V, S. Pat- 
vardhan, 

Ragpiir, 1895, 8°, pp. 336. 

B. French. 

Le Denouement de I’histoire de Rama, Outtara Rama Charita 
drame de Bhavabhouti, traduit avec ,une introduction 
sur la vie et les oeuvres de ce poete par F. ISTcve. 
Bruxelles, Paris, 1880, 8°. 

C. Hindi. 

Uttar Ram Charita, by L, Sita Rama. 

Allahabad, 1899, 8^, pp. 90. 

(In “ Our Ancient Theatre,” IsTo. 2, by Sita Rama.) 
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TEXT EDITIONS. 

1. Uttara Kama Cliarita, or eontimmtion of the history of 

Rama, with a commentary explanatory of the Prakrit 
passages. 

t'alcntta, 1831, 8°, pp. 132. 

2. Uttara Rama t'harita. Edited at tlie request of [and with a 

preface hy] E. B. (lowell, hy Premachaiidra Tarkahagisa. 
With a short commentary. 

('alcutta, 18(!2, 8°, pp. 181. 

3. IRtara Rama C^harita, edited with commentary by Tarakn- 

mara tdiakravati. With a preface by Barada Prasada 
Majumdar. 

Calcutta, 1870, 8°, pp. 208. 

4. Uttara Rama Charita. Edited with Sanskrit notes by Iswara- 

chandra Vidyasagara. 

Third (V) Edition. Calcutta, 187G, 8°, pp. xv+246. 

5. Uttara Rama Charita, with a commentary called Bhavahodhi 

hy Ramachandra Budhendra. In Crautha characters. 
Madras, 1881, 8°. 

G. irttara Rama Charita, with extracts from two Sanskrit com- 
mentaries and notes in English by Krishnarao Bapaji 
Mande. 

Poona, 1881, 8°, pp. 75+17. 

7. Uttara Rama Charita, a drama in seven acts. Edited by 

Jibananda Vidyasagara. 

First Edition. Calcutta, 1881. 

Second Edition. Calcutta, 1889, 8°, pp. 2C8. 

8. Uttara Rama Cliarita, a Sanskrit Drama, edited with copious 

Sanskrit and English notes by Shrinivas Govind Bhanap. 
First Edition. Bombay, 1888, 8°, pp. 212. 

Second Edition. Bombay, 1893, 8°, pp. 218. 

9. Uttara Rama Charita, with Sanskrit commentary by Pandit 

Bhatji Shastri Ghate, together with a close English trans- 
lation and notes by Vinyak Sadashiv Patvardhan. 
Nagpur, 1895, 8°, 12+192+31+16. 

10. Uttara Rama Charita. With the commentary of Virara- 

ghava. Edited by T. R. Ratnam Aiyar and K. P. Parab. 
Bombay, 1899, 8°, pp. 174. 

(See also No. 4 under Translations above.) 
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CRITICAL WORK. 

Weber, Albrecht. tTber das ITttamacaritrakathriuakam, die 
Geschichte vora Priiizen Trefilichst, 

SitoiiigHbericlitc d. Berl. Ak., 1884, p. 200. 

GENERAL CRITICISM OF BHAVABHUTI. 

Bliavablifiti and Ids Place in Sanskrit Litcu’attire by Ainindoram 
Porooab. 

(•alcutta, 1878, 8'’, pp. 64. 

KKSiSUMISRA. 

PRABODIIACANBRODAYA. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

A. English. 

Prabodha Chaiidrodaya, or Rise of the Moon of Intellect, a 
spiritual drama, and Atina Bpdha, or the Knowledge of 
the Spirit. Translated from the Sanskrit by J. Taylor, 
M.I). 

P ed. Bombay, 1812. 

2® ed. Calcutta. 1854, 8°, pp. xiii+1^^5. 
ed. Bombay, 1898, 8°, pp. 18+74. 

B. French. 

Traduction de la Prabodhacandrodaya sanskrite par S. Deveze. 

Paris, Revue de Lingiiistique, Vol. xxxii, July, 
1899, et seq. 

O. German. 

1. Prabod’h ChandroVlaya, das ist der Aufgang des Mondes der 
Erkenntniss, ein allegorisches Drama. Kacli der eng- 
lischen Ubersetzung des Dr. J. Taylor von J. G. Rhode. 

Only the first three acts completed. 

Berlin, 1820, In Beitrage zur Alterthumskunde mit 
besonderer Rtlcksiclit auf das Morgenland, 2“^ Heft, 
pp. 41-99. 
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%. Prabodha Cliandrodaya. Die Geburt des Begriffs. Ein 
theologiscb-pbilosophicbes Drama, znm ersten Male ins 
Deutsch tlbersetzt; mit einem, Vorwort eingefilbrt von 
K. Rosenkranz. 

Translated by Tli. Goldstnckex'; published Avithout 
his name. 

Konigsberg, 1842, pp. xxv+183. 

3. Prabodha Ghandrodaya oder der Erkenntnissmondaufgang. 

Philosophisches Drama. Nebst Kalidasa Meghaduta. 
Metrisch tlbersetzt von B. Plirzel. 

Ztlrich, 1846, 

D. Dutch. 

De Maan der Kennis. Theologisch, Metaphysisch Drama. 
Vertaald door P, A. S. van Limburg Brouwer. 
Amsterdam, 1809, 8°. 

E. Russian. 

Prabodha Candi’odaya. Perevod po Russki. Kovalevsky. 

F. Bengali. 

1. Atmatattvakaumadi, being a paraphrase of the Prabodha 
Chandi'odaya in Bengali by K. Tarkapanchadana, G. 
Gangadhar, and R. Siromani. 

Calcutta, 1822, 8°, pp. 194, with the verses of the 
original in Sanskrit. 

Another edition. Calcutta, 1855, 8"^, pp. 190. 
Another edition. Calcutta, 1861, 8°? pp. 168. 

3^. Prabodh Chandroday, translated from Sanskrit by Ganga- 
dhar Kyayaratna of Rajpur. 

Calcutta, 1852. 

4. Prabodha Cliandrodaya, a drama in six acts with a commen- 

tary by Maheshvara ISTyayalamkara. Edited by Bhavani- 
charana Sarman, 

Calcutta, 1832, fol. pp. 54. 

G. Hindustani. 

Tahzilimakal also called Ta Viz i iman. Translated by Aka 
Hasan. 

Gujraiwala, 1871, 8^^, pp. 60. 
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TEXT EDITIONS. 

I. Praboflba OIiaiKlrodaya. Sanscrito cum sdioliis et var. lec- 

tionibus edidit Tl. Brockhans. 

Lcd])y:ig“, 18B/)~'4r), 8"', ])j>. viii"|-2o4. 

’With tho coiainontaries of Kani.adasa and Nyaya- 
lanikara. 

ri. Prabodha (Oiandrodaya, witli tlie {•oinmentary of Nyaya- 
lanikara. 

(■aloutta, LSdS. 
d.‘ Prabodlia ( diandrodaya. 

Poona, 1851. 

4. Prabodlia (diandrodaya, with tlie (*oinnicntary of Nyaya- 

lainkara. Edited by Jibiaiauda Vidyfisagani. 

(lalciitta, 1874, 8"^, |>p. Ido. 

5. Prabodha Chandrodaya. With Rainadasa’s commentary 

called Prakasa. Edited by Sarasvati Tiruvenkatacharya. 
Madras, 1870, 8“, pp. iii+lGG. 

6. Prabodha Chandrodaya, with Ramadasn’s Praka«a, revised 

by Tryambaka Gondlialekhara, 

2° ed. Poona, 1881, 8"^, pj). 136. 

7. Prabodlia Candrodaya, edited Avitli a couuncntaiy by Rama- 

das Vinaya Dikshit. 

Poona, 4880, 8'\ ])p. 178. 

8. .Ih’abodhacandrodaya, witli the commentary Prakasa of 

I)i kshitax’amadasa . 

Madras, 181)1, S'", jjp. 100. In Telugii. 

0. Ih‘abodhacandr<)daya. Edited by Adyanath Vidyabhushan. 
Shibpur, 1894, 8^, pp. 108. 

10. Prabodha Cliandrodaya Natakam. With a commentary by 
Mahesvar Nyayalarnkara, edited by Pandit PI. Sastri. 
Calcutta, 1895, 8°, pp. 101. 

II. 'Prabodha Chandrodaya with the commentary Candrika. 

Bombay, 1898, pp. 251. 

12. Prabodha Candrodaya. With two commentaries in San- 
skrit. 

Bombay, 1898, 8^ pp. 247+4. 
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